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ACT  I 

Scene. — The  house-place  of  Applegarih  Farm  in  the 
village  of  Little  Silver.  A  roomy  and  spacious 
kitchen  with  buff-washed  walls,  a  deep  fireplace 
and  range  and  bright  windows,  with  leaded  panes 
and  large  embrasures.  A  dresser  stands  to  the 
right  upon  which  white  and  blue  crockery  is  placed  ; 
along  the  high  mantelshelf  are  bright  tins  and  brass 
candlesticks  ;  above  it  is  a  gun-rack  with  guns  and 
whips.  A  great  pair  of  bellows  hangs  by  the 
hearth.  Elsewhere  stands  a  '  Grandfathers  Clock  ' 
with  bright,  brass  warming-pans  hanging  on 
each  side  of  it.  Cream  pans  stand  on  the  floor, 
a  couple  of  easy-chairs  flank  the  hearth,  and 
there  are  other  kitchen  chairs  disposed  in  the 
room.  A  large  kitchen  table  stands  between  the 
windows,  and  a  few  bright  pictures  and  almanacs 
hang  on  the  walls.  There  are  doors  opening  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  right-hand  door  is  the 
entrance  ;  the  left-hand  door  communicates  with 
the  house. 

[Araminta    Dench    and    Churdles    Ash 
discovered.     He  stands  by  the  fireplace 
and  oils  the  breech  of  a  gun  ;    she  sits 
under  the  window  plucking  a  fowl. 
A  1 
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Ash.  There's  marriage  in  the  air,  Araminta  Dench, 
and  us  that  have  (.-scaped  the  state  be  often  quickest 
to  see  the  fatal  signs. 

Akaminta.  Grapes  are  sour,  Churdles  Ash. 

Ash.  No,  no.  I've  always  been  very  interested  in 
married  people  since  I  was  fifteen  year  old,  when 
father  kicked  me  out  of  doors  for  trying  to  show  him 
how  to  manage  mother.  Love  did  ought  to  be  got 
over  early  in  life.  To  see  an  old  man  in  love  be 
worse  than  seeing  him  with  the  whooping-cough. 

Araminta.  The  master's  not  old  and  he's  not  in 
love. 

Ash.  Why  can't  he  bide  a  widow  man  ?  He's  had 
his  dose. 

Araminta.  He  was  happy  and  wants  to  be  happy 
again. 

Ash.  How  do  you  know  he  was  happy  ?  Married 
people  hide  the  truth  for  very  shame.  Marriage 
don't  alter  women — nothing  alters  'em.  They 
change  their  clothes — not  their  claws. 

Araminta.  You  talk  as  if  you'd  got  a  scratch  or 
two.  Yet  there's  something  magical  in  the  married 
state.     It  have  a  beautiful  side. 

Ash.  So  have  the  moon  ;  but  there's  another  side 
we  never  see. 

Araminta.  That  may  be  beautiful  too.  You'll 
hear  married  people  going  on  sometimes,  raging  and 
saying  such  cruel,  bitter  things,  and  threatening  to 
throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows;  and  you'll 
think  'tis  all  over  with  'em  and  the  end  of  their 
happiness ;    and  then,  come  presently,  they  bob  up 
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Again!  Jogging  along  as  peaceful  and  contented  as  a 
paii  of  ponies. 

Asu.  Yes,  marriage  breaks  'em  in,  and  breaks 
their  hearts  too.  Holy  matrimony's  a  proper  steam- 
roller for  flattening  the  hope  out  of  man  and  the  joy 
out  of  woman. 

Araminta.  No,  no.  Some  are  built  for  it.  Mr 
Swcetland's  the  very  pattern  of  a  good  husband. 
He's  only  got  to  drop  the  handkercher,  I  reckon. 

Ash.  No  doubt  he  thinks  so.  There's  no  man 
better  pleased  with  his  own  cleverness  than  our 
man.  Please  God,  if  he  ventures,  he'll  find  one  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  sort.  We've  got  enough  fireworks 
here  as  'tis. 

Araminta.  Petronell  ? 

Ash.  As  proud  as  a  turkey-cock,  she  is  ! 

Araminta.  And  pretty  as  a  picture.  A  right  to 
be  proud — such  a  fine  thing  as  her.  But  she  won't 
be  here  much  longer. 

Ash.  George  Smerdon's  after  her. 

Araminta.  And  Dicky  Coaker — very  nice  young 
men  both ;  and  they  don't  live  in  the  public-house, 
like  George  Smerdon's  brother,  Tom,  and  a  good 
few  others. 

Ash.  Beer-drinking  don't  do  half  the  harm  of 
love-making.  For  why  ?  Drink's  a  matter  between 
a  man  and  himself.  Love's  a  matter  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  ;  and  that  means  the  next  generation. 
If  I  was  the  Government  I'd  give  the  drunkards  a 
rest  and  look  after  the  lovers. 

Araminta.  Petronell  will  take   Dick,   I   reckon. 
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He'll  have  Henry  Coaker's  little  farm  when  the  old 
man  drops. 

Ash.  They  haven't  got  the  brains  of  a  sheep- 
dog between  'em. 

Araminta.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  They  be  both 
in  love,  and  perfect  love  casteth  out  sense — but  only 
for  the  time  being. 

Ash.  [Putting  gun  under  his  arm.]  Bah  !  It  makes 
me  wild  to  see  the  men  after  the  women.  Poor 
things — the  best  of  you — compared  to  us — sly,  shifty 
and  full  of  craft.  But  we  be  open  and  honest  and 
straight,  and  say  what  we  think  and  mean  what 
we  say.  The  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
woman's  the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  cat, 
Araminta. 

Araminta.  So  'tis  then — a  dog  can  be  happy  on 
a  chain — a  cat's  far  too  fine. 

Ash.  Black  or  white,  tabby  or  tortoisehell — cats 
all !  Not  tame  things  ;  but  wild,  savage  things — 
pretending  to  be  tame — for  what  you  can  get. 
Marriage  is  your  dreadful  business  ;  you  be  man- 
eaters  and  love-hunters  at  heart — the  pack  of  you. 

Araminta.  No  woman  ever  hunted  you  for  love, 
I  reckon — or  wanted  to  eat  you,  Churdles. 

[Rises  with  her  bird  and  feathers. 

Ash.  Oh  yes,  they  have — plenty  of  'em.  Them 
what  skim  the  cream  off  women  keep  bachelors. 
To  marry  be  like  jumping  into  a  river  because  you're 
thirsty. 

Araminta.  [Looking  out  of  the  window.']  Here's 
one  that  never  went  love-hunting,  I'm  sure.    Miss 
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Thirza  Tapper's  coming  up  the  garden.     I   know 
what  she  wants. 

Ash.  Something  for  nothing — according  to  her 
custom.  Nature  don't  give  nothing  for  nothing  ; 
why  should  we  ?  If  she's  seeking  for  favours  'twill 
be  '  Miss  Dench ' ;  if  she  ain't,  she'll  just  call  you 
'  Minta.' 

[A  brisk  knock.    Araminta  puts  down  her 
bird  and  goes  to  open  the  door. 

Enter  Miss  Thirza  Tapper. 

Miss  T.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Dench,  and  you, 
Mr  Ash.  This  is  most  fortunate.  Where's  the 
family  ? 

Araminta.  Eound  about  somewhere,  Miss  Tapper. 

Ash.  We've  been  cutting  corn,  and  I've  just  come 
for  a  gun,  because  there's  a  dozen  rabbits  in  the 
midst  of  Nine  Acres,  and  they'll  bolt  presently. 
Then  I  shoots  'em.  [Going. 

Miss  T.  Wait  a  moment.  It's  about  my  little 
affair — the  party,  you  know. 

Araminta.  'Twill  be  a  brave  rally  of  neighbours, 
I  hear.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  have  been  invited, 
they  say,  Miss. 

Miss  T.  Yes — twenty  are  coming,  and  possibly 
twenty-three. 

Ash.  How  ever  will  'e  get  'em  in  the  parlour  to 
your  villa  residence  ? 

Miss  T.  There  is  a  French  window  that  gives  upon 
the  lawn.     Those  who  have  had  their  refreshments 
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will  pass  out  of  the  window  to  make  room  for  those 
who  have  not.  And  1  am  here  to  ask  a  great  personal 
favour — an  immense  kindness.  Do  you  think,  Miss 
Dench,  that  you  could  come  and  help  Susan  Maine 
with  the  tea  things  ?  It's  the  pouring  out  that 
will  want  brains.  You  must  keep  your  head  when 
you  are  pouring  out  at  a  party — so  much  depends 
on  it.  There  will  be  both  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  poor 
Susan 

Araminta.  I'll  come  and  welcome. 

Miss  T.  How  good  of  you  !  How  like  you  !  You 
are  the  kindest  woman  in  Little  Silver — kindness 
made  alive.  I  am  going  to  use  my  famous  Lowestoft 
china — you  know :  the  wonderful  blue  and  white 
set  that  I  had  when  Mrs  Ramsbottom  died.  It 
will  be  safe  with  you — if  you  can  only  stay 
for  the  washing-up  afterwards.  To  hear  Susan 
Maine  at  work  on  china — it  strains  one's  religion 
almost. 

Ash.  She's  my  sister's  niece,  and  a  very  nice  young 
woman.  You  can't  have  a  shining  angel  with  wings 
for  fifteen  pound  a  year. 

Miss  T.  True,  Mr  Ash  ;  you  can't  have  '  a  shining 
angel  with  wings '  for  that  money  ;  but  you  can 
have  an  honourable  girl,  who  respects  her  mistress's 
crockery.  And  I  want  you  to  come  too.  I  want 
everything  to  go  off  well ;  but  I  have  had  no  man- 
servant since  my  dear  father  died. 

Araminta.  I  am  sure  Churdles  will  lend  a  hand 
gladly. 

Miss  T.  To  borrow  a  friend's  man-servant  is  not 
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derogatory  on  such  an  occasion.  Dear  Mr  Sweetland 
won't  mind. 

Ash.  I'm  an  outdoor  man — not  an  indoor  servant. 
I  hate  they  indoor  men.  I  blush  for  'em  and  the 
ladies'  maids  and  all  that.  Only  babbies  should  be 
dressed  and  washed  and  have  their  hair  done  for 
'em.  To  hell  with  the  gowns  a  woman  can't  put  on 
for  herself  !  To  hell  with  the  men  that  can't  shave 
their  own  chins  and  lace  their  own  boots — that's 
what  I  say. 

Miss  T.  I'm  afraid  you're  a  terrible  socialist, 
Mr  Ash.  But  just  for  once  in  a  way — to  stand 
at  the  door  and  announce  the  guests. 

Enter  Mr  Samuel  Sweetland. 

Miss  T.  That's  quite  a  man's  work,  and  nobody 
could  do  it  better,  because  you  know  every  one  of 
them. 

Ash.  Better  ask  the  master. 

Miss  T.  [Shaking  hands.']  How  do  you  do,  Mr 
Sweetland  ?     I'm  here  begging  for  favours. 

Sweetland.  And  granted  they  are,  before  you 
ask  them.  My  dear,  dead  partner's  best  friend  won't 
be  refused  anything  in  this  house. 

Miss  T.  How  like  you  !  It  is  Mr  Ash.  May  he 
stand  at  the  door  and  announce  the  guests  at  my 
little  affair  next  month  ? 

Sweetland.  He  shall  come. 

Miss  T.  And  might  he  put  on  livery  ?  You  know 
my  father's  coachman  always  did. 
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Ash.  If  you  mean  that  green  coat  with  brass 
buttons  as  Billy  Blades  used  to  wear,  I'd  be  lost  in  it. 

Miss  T.  A  touch  will  make  it  fit,  Mr  Ash. 

Sweetland.  They  be  got  to  the  heart  of  the  field, 
Churdles.     Best  to  go  if  you  want  a  rabbit. 

[Exit  Churdles  Ash.  Araminta  turns  and 
takes  her  chicken  and  follows  Ash  off. 
You  mean  to  give  a  very  grand  party  by  all 
accounts.  And  I  want  for  you  to  have  a  dish  of 
my  best  red  plums — they  '  Victorias  '  from  my  cob 
wall.     A  rare  crop  this  year. 

Miss  T.  How  kind — how  generous !  Fruit  is 
always  such  an  addition.  It  adds  richness  to  a 
table. 

Sweetland.  They  shall  be  there.  We're  all 
coming,  of  course  ;  and  if  there's  anything  I  can  do 
to  help 

Miss  T.  How  like  you ;  but  I  have  everything 
planned.  The  famous  glee-singers  are  coming  from 
Plymouth.  They  will  perform  under  the  araucaria 
after  tea  is  over.  And  I  thought  perhaps  Sibley 
would  give  us  one  of  her  pretty  songs  ? 

Sweetland.  Be  sure  she  will.  Is  young  Dick 
Coaker  coming  ? 

Miss  T.  He  and  his  uncle,  old  Henry  Coaker,  will 
both  be  there. 

Sweetland.  That's  right  then.  For  between 
ourselves,  Dick  has  been  at  Applegarth  pretty  oft 
of  late. 

Miss  T.  For  a  wife  ? 

Sweetland.  After  my  Fetronell. 
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Miss  T.  She's  a  very  handsome  girl. 

Sweetland.  Like  her  father,  they  tell  me.  But 
she's  proud — a  thought  fiery  and  masterful,  you 
know.  The  grey  mare  will  be  the  better  horse 
when  she  weds. 

Miss  T.  I  see  great  changes  coming  at  Applegarth. 
Your  Sibley  will  soon  get  a  husband  too. 

Sweetland.  Sibley's  a  quiet  little  go-by-the- 
ground  girl — not  so  dashing  as  her  sister.  But  no 
doubt  she'll  find  her  market ;  she's  worth  her  keep 
to  any  man — in  the  dairy  alone. 

Miss  T.  You'll  be  lonely  without  them. 

Sweetland.  That's  for  others  to  decide.  [Looks 
meaningly  at  Miss  Tapper.]  'Twas  my  dear,  late 
partner's  dying  thought  that  I  should  take  another 
in  fulness  of  time.  Always  working  for  me  to  the 
end — always  thinking  of  my  comfort.  She  wandered 
just  at  the  finish,  and  the  very  last  speech  she  made 
to  Minta  Dench,  half  a  minute  afore  she  died  was, 
1  See  master's  under-pants  be  put  to  the  fire.'  She 
perished  with  them  beautiful  words  on  her  lips. 
And  Minta's  never  forgotten  'em. 

Miss  T.  How  deeply  affecting. 

Sweetland.  Yes — she  earned  Paradise,  my  Tibby 
did. 

Enter  Sibley  Sweetland  and  George  Smerdon. 

Sibley.  Here's    George    Smerdon,    father — very 
wishful  to  see  Petronell. 
Sweetland.  Oh    dear — how    be    you,    George  ? 
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[Shakes  hands  with  Smerdon.]  Best  seek  her, 
Sibley.     I  ain't  seen  her  since  dinner. 

Sibley.  [To  Miss  Tapper.]  T  hope  all  goes  on 
well  for  the  party,  Miss  Tapper  ? 

Miss  T.  Yes,  all  goes  steadily  forward,  my  dear. 
But  there  must  be  no  loophole  for  a  failure.  You're 
all  coming,  and  I  know  you'll  sing  if  I  want 
you  to. 

Sibley.  I'm  not  clever  enough  to  sing  before  such 
a  lot  of  people. 

George.  Us  be  coming  in  our  legions,  you'll  be 
glad  to  hear,  Miss  Tapper. 

Miss  Tapper.  [Concerned.]  I — I  only  asked  four, 
Mr  Smerdon.  Remind  your  dear  mother  that  I 
only  asked  four.  [To  Mr  Sweetland.]  Good- 
bye— good-bye.     [Shakes  his  hand.] 

Sweetland.  Good-bye,  Miss  Tapper — till  our  next 
meeting,  and  I  shan't  forget  the  plums.  Seek 
Petronell,  Sib,  and  bid  her  come  here  to  George 
Smerdon.  [Exeunt  Sibley  and  Miss  Tapper. 

George.  I  hope  you  don't  think  none  the  worse 
of  me,  Mr  Sweetland  ?  I'm  very  wishful  to  please 
you,  I'm  sure. 

Sweetland.  Why  not  ?  Youth  cleaves  to  youth 
— 'tis  nature.  I  can  guess  very  well  what  you've 
come  for,  George  ;   but  I'm  afraid 

George.  I  don't  trust  to  myself,  you  must  know. 
'Twould  be  trusting  to  a  broken  reed  in  such  a  life 
and  death  matter  as  this.  I  don't  come  empty- 
handed,  Mr  Sweetland.  My  Uncle  Peter's  gone  and 
left  me  a  legacy. 
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Sweetland.  Say  no  more,  George.  These  things 
ain't  in  my  ordering.  You  can't  dictate  to  childer 
nowadays — least  of  all  to  girl  childer.  'Tis  they 
dictate  to  you.  'Twas  very  different  when  I  was 
young.  But  the  rising  generation  only  plays  for 
its  own  hand,  and  its  own  hand  don't  pat  daddy's 
whiskers  no  more — 'tis  busy  in  daddy's  pocket. 
We  parents  be  a  necessary  nuisance  to  our  children 
and  that's  all.  They  want  everything  and  give 
nought  back.  They  say  we  got  'em,  and  'tis  our 
bounden  duty  to  buy  'em  all  the  fun  of  the  fair — 
give,  give,  give,  and  expect  nothing  in  return.  Sc 
whether  I'm  for  you,  or  against  you,  don't  matter  a 
button. 

George.  But  you  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
you  was  against  me  ?  Not  when  you  hear  about  the 
legacy  ? 

Sweetland.  Take  my  advice,  as  a  man  pretty 
well  thought  of  for  brains,  George,  and  don't  name 
the  legacy — not  till  after.  If  'tis  even  three  figures, 
don't  name  it.  Don't  drag  in  money,  for  'tis  the 
last  thing  that  ought  to  weigh  in  such  a  ticklish 
business  as  love.  Just  offer  man  to  woman,  and 
put  love  first. 

George.  I  daresay  that's  a  very  clever  thought. 
To  put  love  first  be  a  great  idea,  I'm  sure.  And  so 
I  will  then. 

Sweetland.  I  don't  say  love  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere  ;  but  I  do  say  love  first  and  money  in  its 
proper  place — just  handy  to  round  the  corners  and 
ease  the  strain  and  lift  the  burden. 
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Enter  Petronell  Sweetland  and  Sibley 

SWEETLAND. 

Petronell.  Well,  George  Smerdon,  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ? 

Sweetland.  He'll  tell  you — he'll  tell  you, 
Petronell.  Give  the  man  time.  Don't  push  him. 
Come  with  me,  Sibley.  How's  the  corn  stack  lifting 
in  the  lower  croft  ?  It  have  got  to  be  thatched 
afore  Sunday. 

[Exeunt  Sibley  and  Mr  Sweetland. 

George.  May  I  sit  down  here,  Petronell  ? 

Petronell.  Certainly — and  keep  that  hat  still. 
What  the  mischief  should  you  want  with  me, 
George  ? 

George.  Well  may  you  ask — well  may  you  ask  ! 
'Tis  a  most  serious  thing,  and  it  can't  go  on,  because 
it  be  coming  between  me  and  my  work. 

Petronell.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  George 
a  dull  boy.  I  met  your  mother  yesterday.  She 
told  me  you'd  got  a  bit  of  news  for  me. 

George.  A  mother  would  put  it  like  that.  You 
know  what  pride  my  mother  takes  in  me. 

Petronell.  Don't  be  doing  that  with  your  hat. 
It  makes  me  giddy. 

George.  I've  been  patient  as  a  toad,  and  you 
can't  say  I  haven't ;  but  now  is  the  accepted  time. 
I  ain't  the  sort  of  man  to  bring  red  to  any  girl's 
cheeks — am  I  now  ? 

Petronell.  Not  unless  they  grew  red  laughing  at 
you. 
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George.  I'm  more  likely  to  grow  red  afore  them, 
than  they  afore  me. 

Petronell.  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  George. 

George.  That's  what  everybody  says  to  me.  But 
I've  got  the  sense  to  know  I'm  a  fool,  and  that's 
more  than  some  of  us  have. 

[Petronell  takes  his  hat  away  and  puts  it  down. 
May  I  take  my  coat  off  ? 

Petronell.  Where's  your  manners  ? 

George.  Don't  be  so  sharp,  woman.  I  won't 
be  spoke  to  like  that.  I'm  here  about  a  thing  that 
only  happens  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  ban't  used  to 
work  in  my  coat,  and  .   .   . 

Petronell.  Get  on  then.  'Twill  be  dark  afore 
you've  done. 

George.  I  be  coming  to  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  A 
chap  have  got  his  feelings.  You  don't  plump  out  a 
question  like  this ;  you  creep  to  it,  if  you're  nice- 
minded.  And  here's  a  present  for  'e  to  begin  with 
— just  a  little  dog.  He  only  left  his  mother  yesterday. 
[Takes  a  little  pup  out  of  his  pocket.  It  has  a  bit  of 
red  ribbon  tied  round  its  neck.] 

Petronell.  You  mean  it  kindly ;  but  I  hate 
dogs.     [She  strokes  the  pup.] 

George.  'Twill  grow  into  a  very  fine  pattern  of 
a  dog.  His  mother's  sister  took  a  second  prize  to 
Plymouth  last  year.  However — if  you  don't  want 
him 

Petronell.  You  didn't  come  for  that  ?  [Gives 
back  the  pup.] 

George.  [Putting    pup    back   into    his    pocket.]  I 
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did  not.  Now,  I  daresay  that  some  men,  when  they 
go  courting,  look  for  fat  on  a  female  and  a  mane  of 
hail  and  such-like  outside  adornments.  And  some 
look  for  sense.  And  I  be  the  sort  that  look  for  sense 
in  a  girl. 

Petronell.  Quite  right,  George.     You'll  want  it. 

George.  Yes ;  but  sense  in  a  girl  be  as  rare  as 
white  feathers  on  a  blackbird.  And  that's  why 
I've  took  to  staring  at  you  of  late,  with  all  the  power 
of  my  eyes. 

Petronell.  Your  eyes  ain't  a  very  speaking  pair, 
I'm  afraid,  George. 

George.  I'm  sorry  you  think  that.  But  if  they 
didn't  tell  'e  what  I  meant,  more  fools  them.  Now 
I  be  coming  to  it,  so  don't  you  miss  a  word.  I've 
been  in  a  proper  uproar  about  you,  Petronell  Sweet- 
land,  for  very  near  six  months  now — a  proper  up- 
roar. It  don't  show  outside,  but  inside  here  'tis  a 
burning  fiery  furnace  ;  and  if  I  could  have  trusted 
myself  with  pen  and  ink,  like  some  people,  I'd  have 
done  so.  But  a  plough's  my  tool,  and  you  can't 
make  love  with  that. 

Petronell.  I  didn't  know  you  felt  so  deep,  I'm 
sure. 

George.  Deep  as  a  well.  My  heart  be  like 
Daniel's  in  the  lion's  den. 

Petronell.  Good  gracious,  George  ! 

George.  True  as  this  hand.  And  I'll  he  awake 
of  a  night  for  an  hour  at  a  time  and  watch  the  moon- 
light creep  across  the  floor.  In  fact,  I'm  panting  for 
'e,  Petronell ;    and  God's  my  judge,  I'd  make  such 
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a  husband  as  ain't  often  seen.  And  one  thing  I 
must  say  :  you  could  count  on  my  being  so  faithful 
as  death. 

Petronell.  I'm  sure  of  that,  George. 

George.  Oh  yes ;  and  on  my  money  you  could 
also  count — every  penny  of  it.  I'd  hand  it  over 
to  you  with  a  light  heart.  You  should  have  the 
keys  of  everything. 

Petronell.  [Rising.]  Don't  say  no  more,  George. 
[Stoops  and  picks  up  his  hat.]  'Tis  quite  out  of  the 
question.  There's  a  thousand  good  reasons  against ; 
but  two  will  do.  I  don't  love  you,  and  I  haven't 
got  no  use  for  you.  I  think  you're  a  quiet,  honest, 
good  man  and  you'll  marry  a  nice,  quiet,  pretty  girl 
some  day  ;   but 

George.  No,  I  shan't — no,  I  shan't.  I  shan't 
marry  a  nice,  quiet,  pretty  girl.  I  don't  want  a 
nice,  quiet,  pretty  girl.  I  want  you.  So  you 
needn't  go  planning  the  future  for  me.  I  won't 
have  that.  If  you  don't  take  me,  then  none  shall. 
Be  quite  clear  in  your  mind  there. 

Petronell.  You'll  think  better  of  it  presently. 
You  stick  to  work,  and  fave  a  bit  of  cash,  and 
forget  all  about  me.  You  put  sense  above  all  else ; 
and  though  I'm  an  ugly  creature — 

George.  I  never  said  that.  I've  nothing  against 
your  looks.  They  be  quite  good  enough  for  me 
anyway. 

Petronell.  [Giving  him  his  hat.]  Thank  you, 
George. 

George.  But  it  was  your  fine  brains  I  was  hanker- 
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ing  after.  That's  where  you  shine  most  in  my  judg- 
ment ;  and  if  I  ain't  going  to  have  'e,  I  don't  see 
what's  the  use  of  going  on  living.  I — I — oh  Lord, 
and  I  counted  on  it  and  dreamed  about  it. 

Petronell.  Well,  don't  cry  about  it. 

George.  [Twisting  his  hat  again.]  I  ain't  crying. 
I'm  only  down  on  my  luck.  You  ought  to  have 
took  a  bit  longer  to  say  '  no.'  But  there — I  might 
have  expected  this  to-day  [puts  on  his  hat],  for  I  saw 
a  white  rabbit  in  the  rushes  last  night.  Cuss  they 
white  rabbits  :   they  always  bring  bad  luck. 

Petronell.  Better  luck  next  time. 

George.  You  say  that  ? 

Petronell.  Of  course  I  do. 

George.  I  hope  you're  right,  then.  For  I  ain't 
going  to  take  '  no  '  for  an  answer.  Don't  you  think 
you've  done  with  me  yet.  I've  only  just  started 
on  you.  If  I'm  a  fool,  I'll  be  a  fool  for  something 
and  not  know  when  I'm  beat.  And  there  was  the 
legacy  and  all.  But  what's  the  money  to  me  now 
you  won't  handle  it  ?     Dust  and  ashes,  of  course. 

Petronell.  What  legacy  ? 

George.  Sink  the  damned  legacy !  I'd  have 
given  it  all  to  you,  same  as  Uncle  Peter  gave  it  all 
to  me — all  he'd  got  in  the  world. 

Petronell.  Gave  you  all  ? 

George.  All.  He  didn't  like  brother  Tom, 
because  brother  Tom's  ways  was  too  lively  for  him, 
and  brother  Tom  never  would  stand  to  work. 

Petronell.  You  must  have  pleased  him,  George. 

George.  Yes — 'tis  always  that  way.     We  can't 
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please  them  we  want  to  please ;  but  we  can  delight 
them  that  don't  matter. 

Petronell.  How  much  might  it  have  been, 
George  ? 

George.  Five  thousand  pounds — a  lot  of  money 
they  say.  But  I'd  just  so  soon  it  was  five  thousand 
toadstools  now. 

Petronell.  Five  thousand  pounds  ! 

George.  Yes.  And  they  want  for  me  to  go  to 
Canada,  or  some  such  outlandish  place. 

Enter  Sibley. 

No  luck,  Sibley.  I've  offered  for  her  and  she 
can't  do  with  me.  But  'tis  only  the  first  time  of 
axing.  If  she's  going  on  making  my  life  a  burden 
to  me,  then  I'm  going  on  making  her  life  a  burden 
to  her.     I'll  haunt  her,  like  a  ghost  from  the  grave. 

Sibley.  Lor,  George  ! 

George.  I'm  like  that — one  of  they  bulldog 
fools.  Where  I  fastens  on,  I  hangs  on.  And  I  be 
going  to  hang  on  till  I've  pulled  her  down  ! 

[Exit  George  Smerdon. 

Petronell.  That  simple  creature's  got  five  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Enter  Araminta  Dench  with  tea-tray,  on  which  are 
butter,  bread  and  a  big  plum  cake.  She  gets  table- 
cloth from  drawer  in  the  dresser  and  Sibley 
helps  her  to  spread  it.  They  take  plates  and  cups 
from  the  dresser  and  prepare  tea. 
B 
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Petronell.  George  Sinerdon  have  got  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  under  his  Uncle  Peter's  will,  Minta. 

Araminta.  My  stars  !  He'll  be  the  richest  chap 
in  Little  Silver. 

Sibley.  Did  he  really  offer  for  you,  Petronell  ! 
That's  the  sixth  then  ? 

Petronell.  The  seventh.  Fancy  five  thousand 
pounds  !  And  no  more  use  to  hiin  than  it  would  be 
to  a  bird  in  a  bush.     His  wife  will  have  a  soft  thing. 

Araminta.  I  ain't  so  sure.  Money  often  opens 
a  man's  eyes,  if  it  don't  turn  his  head. 

Enter  Samuel  Sweetland. 

Sibley.  It  don't  mean  his  happiness,  anyway. 

Petronell.  George  Smerdon  have  come  by  five 
thousand  pounds,  father. 

Sweetland.  Five —  !     Good  powers  !     Never  ! 

Petronell.  'Tis  true.  I  had  it  from  his  own 
lips. 

Sweetland.  I  told  him  not  to  name  it — till  after. 

Petronell.  No  more  he  did. 

Enter  Churdles  Ash.     He  carries  the  gun  and  a 
dead  rabbit.     He  goes  to  his  place  at  the  table. 

Sweetland.  Well,  well — a  Smerdon  with  money. 
Wonders  never  cease. 

Araminta.  A  very  good  young  man,  and  steady 
as  time.    And  Peter  Hawke  knew  it. 

[They  go  to  table.  Araminta  cuts  the  bread 
and  butter,  pours  out  the  tea  and  waits 
on  them* 
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Ash.  He  gave  the  money  to  George  because  he 
hated  his  brother  Tom.  And  Tom's  in  a  proper 
tear,  and  George — I've  just  passed  him  in  the  lane — 
and  he  looked  more  as  if  he  was  going  to  have  a  tooth 
out  than  get  a  fortune. 

Sweetland.  He'll  be  off,  mark  me,  if  you've  said 
'  no  '  to  him. 

Sibley.  He  didn't  seem  to  feel  as  if  he'd  done 
with  Petronell. 

Ash.  The  women  will  be  after  him,  like  cats  after 
cream.     Tea,  Minta. 

Petronell.  He'll  be  off  to  Canada  or  somewhere 
presently. 

Sweetland.  A  stubborn  fashion  of  man — so  like 
his  father  as  two  peas. 

Araminta.  And  proud  of  it. 

Ash.  More  fool  him,  and  I  told  him  so  backalong. 
We  wasn't  put  into  the  world  to  imitate  our  fathers. 
Life  ban't  writing  in  a  copy-book.  Go  your  own  way 
and  make  history,  I  told  Smerdon  not  a  week  agone. 
Let  them  follow  as  can't  lead,  I  said ;  and  if  you 
can't  break  free  from  your  dead  father's  ideas  and 
your  live  mother's  apron-strings  at  your  age — then 
there's  no  hope  you'll  ever  set  the  sieve  afire. 

Petronell.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Ash.  He  said  he  was  quite  contented  with  himself, 
and  only  hoped  somebody  else  was. 

Sibley.  The  people  will  rob  him.  He  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  money. 

Ash.  Of  course  he  don't.  He'll  go  on  touching 
his  hat  to  a  carriage  and  pair  to  his  dying  day. 
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Sweetland.  You'd  better  set  your  cap  at  him, 
Sibley.  'Tis  well  known  if  a  maid  won't  take  a 
man,  he  often  falls  back  on  her  sister. 

Petronell.  He  don't  want  looks.  Sense  is  what 
he's  after — sense  for  his  money.  That's  why  he 
came  to  a  plain,  homely  girl  like  me. 

Sweetland.  More  tea  and  not  so  much  milk, 
Minta. 

Ash.  [Leaving  table.]  And  you'd  best  to  bring  two 
more  jugs  of  cider  to  the  harvest  field.  'Tis  a  drouthy 
evening. 

Araminta.  I've  took  two  down  an  hour  ago. 

Ash.  They're  empty.  [Exit  Churdles  Ash. 

Sweetland.  Did  'e  tell  'em  about  the  tarpaulin, 
Minta  ? 

Araminta.  I  told  'em. 

Sibley.  Have  a  bite  yourself,  Minta.  Where's 
your  cup  ?     [Gets  cup  for  Araminta  from  dresser. 

Sweetland.  Five  thousand !  George  Smerdon. 
[Looks  at  Petronell.]  'Tis  a  good  bait  on  the  hook, 
Petronell. 

Petronell.  I'm  not  the  sort  to  be  caught  that 
way,  father. 

Araminta.  [Going  to  fire  with  teapot  and  looking 
out  of  the  window.]  Here's  Dick  Coaker  coming  in. 

Sweetland.  [Pointing  at  Petronell.]  Ha-ha— 
there's  one  bait  will  catch  'e. 

[Petronell  leaves  table  and  runs  off  through 
door  leading  into  the  house. 

Araminta.  Did  'e  see  the  rosen  come  on  her 
cheeks  ? 
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Sibley.  [Rising.]  I'll  be  off  out  of  the  way. 
Sweetland.  You  bide  here  and  go  to  the  door. 
She  won't  be   a   minute.     She's   only   run  to   the 
looking-glass.     You  keep  him  till  she  comes  down 
house  again.     And  you  be  off  to  corn-field,  Minta. 
[Araminta  nods.     She  is  eating,  and  her 
mouth  is  full.    A  knock  at  the  door. 
Sweetland.  Let  him  in,  Sibley.    [To  Araminta.] 
Take  your  food  to  the  wash-house  and  get  out  of 
their  way. 

[Exit  Samuel  Sweetland  into  the  house. 
Sibley    opens    the    door    and    lets    in 

ElCHARD  COAKER. 

Richard.  May  I  come  in  ? 

Sibley.  Of  course,  Richard.     How  be  you,  then  ? 
Richard.  Fine — and  how's  yourself  ? 
Sibley.  Very  clever,  thank  you. 
Araminta.  Will  'e  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Richard  ? 
Richard.   If   'tis    all    the    same    to    you,   Miss 
Dench. 

[Araminta  gets  cwp  and  saucer  from  the 
dresser.    Sibley  pours  out  the  tea. 
Araminta.  I'll  come  back  along  presently  to  clear 
up. 

[Takes  two  heavy  cider  jugs  from  a  corner 
and  goes  off.     There  is  a  lengthy  silence. 
Richard  looks  at  Sibley. 
Richard.  A  sweaty  day — ain't  it  ? 
Sibley.  'Tis  hot. 

Richard.  A  thunder  planet  reigning,  I  reckon. 
Sibley.  Thunder  about  for  certain.    [Pause.]    Is 
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the  tea  to  your  liking  ?  [Richard  looks  at  her  and 
doesn't  answer.  Nervously.]  Be  you  going  to  Miss 
Tapper's  spread  ? 

Richard.  Be  you  ? 

Sibley.  Yes ;    we're  all  going. 

Richard.  She'll  ax  you  to  sing  to  the  party. 

Sibley.  There's  proper  singers  coming. 

Richard.  Your  voice  is  so  sweet  as  a  chime  of 
bells,  I  reckon. 

Sibley.  That's  a  pretty  speech. 

Richard.  D'you  like  it  ? 

Sibley.  Petronell  sings  far  better  than  me. 

Richard.  You're  a  liar.  [Pause.]  What  did  the 
men  ought  to  wear  ?  Market  clothes,  or  Sundays  ? 
Uncle  Henry  says  Sunday  black. 

Sibley.  Why  for  not  go  in  that  brave  grey  suit 
you  wore  to  Tavistock  revel  ? 

Richard.  To  think  now  you  marked  that !  And 
you  was  rayed  in  sky  blue  with  pink  frill-de-dills 
round  your  neck. 

Sibley.  So  I  was  then.  You  have  got  a  memory. 
We  put  on  our  best  gowns  to  please  the  men  and 
tease  the  women.  But  only  the  women  mark  'em 
most  times. 

Richard.  Shall  'e  wear  it  again  at  the  party  ? 

Sibley.  Of  course.  But  Petronell's  got  a  new 
dress.  White  with  a  gold  band  and  sweet  peas  in 
her  hat.    She'll  be  a  lovely  sight. 

Richard.  No  doubt  she  will.  Parson  Tudor  is 
to  be  there  and  Doctor  Rundle.  And  my  old  man's 
going.     He  haven't  been  to  a  party  for  untold  years. 
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I  don't  want  him  to  come,  because  his  company 
manners  belong  to  the  past.     But  come  he  will. 

Sibley.  He's  a  dear  old  chap.     I  love  him. 

Eichard.  He's  all  right  so  long  as  he  keeps  his 
mouth  shut.     And  I'll  tell  him  you  love  him. 

[Pause. 

Sibley.  Will  you  have  a  bit  of  cake  ? 

Eichard.  Yes — if  you'll  cut  it. 

[Sibley  puts  cake  on  his  plate.  Enter 
Petronell.  She  has  made  herself  very 
smart. 

Petronell.  My  !  Is  it  you  ?  Whatever  brings 
you,  Eichard  ? 

Eichard.  These  here  legs,  Petronell. 

Sibley.  I  must  run  down  the  village  for  father. 

[Rises  and  takes  her  sun-bonnet  from  a  nail. 
Eichard  looks  at  her.  Petronell 
shakes  hands  with  Eichard. 

Eichard.  [Shakes  hands  with  Petronell  and 
looks  at  Sibley.]  Good-bye,  then.  And  thank  you 
for  your  company,  I'm  sure. 

Sibley.  And  welcome,  Eichard.         [Exit  Sibley. 

Petronell.  Don't  let  me  spoil  your  tea. 

Eichard.  I've  done.  I  must  be  going  myself. 
Have  you  heard  about  George  Smerdon  ? 

Petronell.  No  ;    what  about  him  ? 

Eichard.  All  his  Uncle  Peter's  money.  And 
George  is  a  man  used  to  think  in  sixpences.  'Twill 
make  his  brain  reel.  Why,  he  couldn't  picture  a 
hundred  pound — let  alone  five  thousand. 
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Petronell.  Five  thousand  !  Fancy.  'Tis  a  pity 
a  clever  man  like  you  didn't  have  it. 

Richard.  I  shall  have  plenty  some  day. 

Petronell.  And  you'll  rise  to  spending  it,  no 
doubt. 

Richard.  I  won't  waste  and  I  won't  screw.  I'll 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  will.  But  a  wife's 
the  first  thing  us  thinks  about.  'Tis  wonderful 
what  a  lot  of  difference  even  small  money  makes. 
Half-a-crown  a  week  on  a  poor  man's  wages  have 
meant  marriage  to  thousands.  Why,  half  the 
coming  generation  be  the  result  of  two-and-six 
rise,  for  the  fathers  ! 

Petronell.  You're  such  a  clever  chap — you 
think  things  out. 

Richard.  So  I  do,  and  up  here  to  Applegarth, 
there's  always  such  a  lot  of  clever  people  to  talk  to. 

Petronell.  That's  why  you  come  ? 

Richard.  Of  course.  [Lights  his  pipe.]  Be  your 
father  going  to  marry  again  ?  'Tis  whispered  he's 
looking  round.  I've  seed  his  hoss  tethered  outside 
Widow  Windeatt's  farm  to  King's  Head  more  than 
once. 

Petronell.  Mrs  Windeatt — the  fox  hunter  ! 

Richard.  And  then,  again,  they  say  in  the  village 
he's  always  buying  penny  stamps  from  the  post- 
mistress. 

Petronell.  That  horror,  Mary  Hearn  ? 

Richard.  They  say  she  peeps  in  the  letters  some- 
times. And  then  there's  Miss  Thirza  Tapper  and 
her  villa  residence — she's  in  the  running  too. 
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Petronell.  Good  gracious  !  What  will  you  say- 
next  ? 

Richard.  'Twill  be  one  of  them,  no  doubt,  or  else 
some  other  party.  Then  you  girls  won't  be  wanted 
no  more. 

Petronell.  We  must  stop  here — if  nobody  asks 
us  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Richard.  Come,  come — you  needn't  talk  like 
that.     How  many  have  axed  you  a'ready  ? 

Petronell.  Not  the  right  one. 

Richard.  Maybe  he's  nearer  than  you  guess. 

Petronell.  I  never  think  about  marriage. 

Richard.  I  do. 

Petronell.  Do  you,  Dick  ? 

Richard.  Yes,  faith.  'Tis  a  thing  you  ought  to 
put  all  your  intellects  into,  when  you're  about  it. 

Petronell.  You  believe  in  it  ? 

Richard.  I  do,  then.  If  a  man  have  got  faith 
and  hope,  then  let  him  try  his  luck.  If  he's  faint- 
hearted and  doubtful,  let  him  bide  a  bachelor. 

Petronell.  Faith  and  hope  first  ? 

Richard.  And  charity  afterwards.  But,  before 
all,  faith  in  the  female.  I'd  back  my  fancy  with 
my  last  copper,  and — and — there's  a  woman  will 
know  it  some  day. 

Petronell.  My  stars  !     You're  in  love,  Dick  ? 

Richard.  I  ban't  no  more  ashamed  of  it  than  the 
colour  of  my  hair.  Yes,  I'm  in — tail  over  head — 
swimming  for  dear  life,  you  might  say.  But  I'm 
keeping  my  wits.  I  ain't  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself.     There's  a  right  time  and  a  wrong  time. 
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Petronell.  A  man  never  knows  the  right  time. 

Richard.  You  speak  from  experience.  Of  course 
'tis  always  the  wrong  time  if  the  woman  says  '  no.' 
There's  a  good  few  very  proper  men  have  come  afore 
you  with  their  hearts  naked  ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  a 
proud  thing  like  you,  'tis  easy  to  say  '  no.' 

Petronell.  I'm  not  proud — only  self-respecting, 
Richard. 

Richard.  Don't  you  say  '  no  '  too  often,  however. 
A  girl  gets  a  bad  name  for  it ;  and  then,  afore  she 
knows  where  she  is,  'tis  out  that  she's  not  for  a 
husband,  and  she  never  gets  the  chance  of  saying 
'  yes.' 

Petronell.  I'll  not  say  '  no  '  to  the  right  one. 

Richard.  I  wonder  what  his  name  is. 

Petronell.  Perhaps  you  know  it,  Richard. 

Richard.  Yes,  I  reckon  I  do. 

Petronell.  The  men  be  all  after  brains  nowadays. 

Richard.  Don't  you  believe  it.  Most  men  take 
a  woman — like  a  girl  takes  a  box  of  chocolates — for 
the  picture  on  the  lid. 

Petronell.  Do  they  ? 

Richard.  Yes,  and  then,  if  they  don't  like  what's 
inside,  they 

Petronell.  I've  got  no  brains,  I  know  that. 

Richard.  Yes,  you  have.  Sibley  says  you've  got 
the  brains  of  the  family.     Now  I  must  be  gone. 

[Rises. 

Petronell.  Poor  Sibley  !  Come  in  the  garden 
and  I'll  pick  you  a  rose. 

Richard.  Be  you  fond  of  Sibley  ? 
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Petronell.  Of  course  I  am. 

Richard.  [Nods.]  Have  she  any  husband  feeling 
about  her  ? 

Petronell.  She's  a  girl. 

Richard.  That's  nothing.  There's  lots  about 
that  look  to  be  girls  to  the  eye ;  but  they  ain't 
really.  They'll  never  turn  into  women — no  more 
than  a  working  bee  can  turn  into  a  queen. 

Petronell.  Like  our  Araminta — the  toiling,  moil- 
ing sort. 

Richard.  The  neuter  bees  makes  honey,  so  we  can 
forgive  them  ;  but  I'm  damned  if  the  neuter  women 
do.  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  'em.  'Tis  the 
Secondary  Schools,  I  reckon  ;  but  there's  thousands 
of  females  wife-old  nowadays,  and  they've  got  no 
more  use  for  a  husband  and  childer  than  I  have  for 
a  pair  of  wings. 

Petronell.  Poor,  unfinished  creatures  ! 

Richard.  They  want  to  earn  their  own  living  and 
stand  beholden  to  no  man.  They'll  treat  us  like  the 
bees  treat  the  drones  afore  long. 

Petronell.  The  drones  are  idle,  showy  creatures. 

Richard.  You  can't  have  a  hive  without  the 
drones,  nor  a  world  without  the  men  ;  but  these  here 
busy,  bitter  women  would  bring  the  end  of  the  world 
in  sight. 

Petronell.  Don't  you  be  frightened :  'twill  last 
our  time.     Come  and  choose  a  rose. 

Richard.  I  have  chosen  a  rose  for  that  matter — 
a  rose  without  a  thorn. 

Petronell.  Red,  or  white,  I  wonder  ? 
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[Exeunt  Petronell  and  Richard  Coaker. 
Araminta  peeps  in  from  the  other  door, 
then  she  enters.  She  begins  to  clear 
away  the  tea  things,  and  then  puts  them 
on  a  tray  and  looks  out  of  the  window 
and  smiles.  Enter  Samuel  Sweetland 
after  her.  He  goes  to  the  window. 
Sweetland.  [Looking  from  window.']  She's  giving 
him  a  rose,  I  see. 

Araminta.  'Twill  happen,   no  doubt.    Belike  it 
has  happened. 

Sweetland.  I  must  take  time  by  the  forelock 
myself,  Minta,  else  I'll  be  a  lonely  man  in  a  minute. 
There's  no  harm  in  being  fore-handed — eh  ? 
Araminta.  'Tis  a  wise  man's  place  to  be. 
Sweetland.    How   long   have    my    Tibby    been 
gathered  home  ? 

Araminta.  Two  years  and  a  month. 
Sweetland.  'Twas  her  dying  gasp,  you  may  say, 
that  I  should  take  another,  though  she  didn't  name 
no  names. 

Araminta.  Too  clever  for  that,  poor  dear. 
Sweetland.  But  we  be  up  against  it  now.  Set 
down  that  tray  and  help  me.  There's  no  more 
understanding  woman  than  you,  when  you  like. 
Us  will  run  over  the  possibles  and  impossibles, 
Minta.  There's  a  female  or  two  be  floating  round 
my  mind,  like  the  smell  of  Sunday  dinner.  Of 
course  the  first  I  offer  for  might  say  '  no.' 

Araminta.  [Leaving  the  loaded  tray  and  getting  a 
pencil  and  writing-pad  from  dresser  drawer.]  'Tis  any 
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odds  she  won't.  Women  mostly  know  they're  born, 
I  believe,  though  men  often  do  not.  You'll  be 
married  afore  the  daffodils  come. 

Sweetland.  The  daffodils.  I  ban't  going  to  wait 
for  the  daffodils,  and  me  up  home  five  and  fifty. 
I'll  be  married  afore  the  Christmas  bills  fall  in.  Are 
you  ready  ?  The  widow  man  often  turns  to  widows, 
Minta. 

Araminta.  And  seldom  in  vain,  I  believe. 

Sweetland.  I  haven't  got  no  special  feeling 
against  a  maiden,  however,  if  she  be  of  seasonable 
age  and  not  too  far  gone.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
you  can  begin  with  a  widow.  Set  down  Louisa 
Windeatt. 

Araminta.  Ah,  I  thought  so — clever  man  ! 

Sweetland.  Strong,  hearty,  always  cheerful,  well 
preserved.  A  thought  too  fond  of  fox-hunting,  per- 
haps.    What's  her  age  ? 

Araminta.  Fifty,  I  reckon. 

Sweetland.  Her  back  view's  not  a  day  more  than 
thirty. 

Araminta.  You'll  five  with  her  front  view,  how- 
ever.    She's  a  lucky  woman,  I'm  sure. 

Sweetland.  She'll  do  very  nice.  Then  for 
second  string,  let's  say  Nelly  Gurney  to  Dunstan 
Mill. 

Araminta.  Don't  you  do  that,  Sweetland.  She's 
got  a  very  driving  nature  and  be  terrible  hard  to 
please. 

Sweetland.  She's  always  busy. 

Araminta.     Always    too    busy.      That    woman 
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wouldn't  leave  anything  for  Providence  to  do  if 
she  could  help  it. 

Svveetland.  Providence  have  always  got  to  be 
tidying  up  after  some  women. 

Araminta.  Nelly  Gurney's  a  deal  board  with  a 
conscience  and  a  tongue — to  say  it  kindly. 

Sweetland.  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  deal  board — 
nor  yet  a  tongue.  Leave  her  out,  then,  and  set  down 
Mary  Hearn  at  the  Post  Office. 

Araminta.  Not  too  young  for  'e  ? 

Sweetland.  She  ain't  so  young  as  she'd  have  us 
think. 

Araminta.  A  very  clever  woman  at  figures. 

Sweetland.  And  a  very  fine  figure  herself.  I 
like  they  pillowy  women — so  long  as  they're  pillowy 
in  the  proper  places. 

Araminta.  A  woman  that's  a  pillow  at  thirty  be 
often  a  whole  feather  bed  ten  years  later.  You 
don't  mind  her  nature  ?     She's  very  excitable. 

Sweetland.    Not  with  me.    I'd  soon  cure  that. 

If  I  can't  manage  a  woman Set  her  down  third. 

For  Number  Two  I'll  have  a  dash  at  Thirza  Tapper. 
She  was  my  Tibby's  dearest  woman  friend  on  earth. 
And  a  lady  born  too. 

Araminta.  [Doubtfully.]  You  don't  think  she's 
too  far  into  the  spinster  state  ?  There's  old  maid 
writ  on  every  curl  of  her  to  my  eyes. 

Sweetland.  She's  well  to  do,  and  knows  what's 
due  to  herself,  and  so  nice  in  her  ways  as  a  bantam 
hen. 

Araminta.    Her  villa  residence  be  her  god,  you 
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know.  Some,  like  her,  let  their  hearts  go  out  to 
cats  and  dogs,  or  a  parrot ;  but  she's  got  her  villa. 
I  can't  see  her  torn  out  of  her  villa. 

Sweetland.  Surely  she  wouldn't  set  her  little 
house  higher  than  Applegarth  Farm  ?  She  wouldn't 
put  bricks  and  mortar  above  a  fine  man's  living 
clay? 

Araminta.  She  might — especially  since  she  built 
on  the  bathroom.  It's  woke  a  lot  of  spiritual  pride 
in  her  that  bathroom — to  say  it  kindly. 

Sweetland.  Put  her  second,  however. 

Araminta.  That's  Louisa  Windeatt,  Thirza  Tapper 
and  Mary  Hearn. 

Sweetland.  Just  one  more  for  luck. 

Araminta.  My  dear  man,  you'll  never  get  to  the 
fourth. 

Sweetland.  No  doubt,  I  shan't — all  the  same,  you 
write  down  Mercy  Bassett 

Araminta.  Mercy  Bassett  ?     Who's  she  ? 

Sweetland.  Her  that  lives  with  her  married 
daughter  at  Dawlish,  and  keeps  "  The  Ring  o'  Bells  " 
public-house. 

Araminta.  [Writing.]  I  don't  know  her. 

Sweetland.  A  publican's  widow,  and  thinks  the 
world  of  me.  [Takes  'payer.']  So  there  'tis.  'Tis 
almost  indecent  to  see  'em  all  on  one  bit  of  paper, 
like  they  foreign  heathen,  that  keeps  as  many  wives 
as  we  have  eggs  for  breakfast. 

Araminta.  But  you  don't  want  'em  all. 

Sweetland.  No,  no — only  one.  [Puts  paper  in 
pocket.]    And  if  my  dear,   dead   Tibby  was  here, 
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she'd  be  the  first  to  urge  me  on  —  wouldn't 
she? 

Araminta.  Not  if  she  was  here,  Sweetland ;  not 
if  she  was  here  ;  but  where  she  is — no  doubt. 

Sweetland.  Yes — none  will  be  more  interested 
to  see  how  I  fare  than  my  Tibby.  Well,  we  can 
only  trust  the  Lord  to  do  the  right  thing  ;  we  can't 
make  Him.  D'you  know,  Minta,  I've  a  very  good 
mind  to  go  for  Louisa  Windeatt  to-night !  Might  just 
ride  up  over  to  King's  Head  and  take  her  by  storm — 
eh  ?     She  likes  a  plucky  man. 

Araminta.  Shall  I  put  out  them  mustard-coloured 
clothes,  or  the  blacks  ? 

Sweetland.  That's  a  nice  question.  Perhaps  the 
blacks,  and  they  new  yellow  leggings  and 

Araminta.  [Looking  out  of window.']  Good  powers! 
Here  is  Widow  Windeatt ! 

Sweetland.  By  Jupiter !  There  now — what 
d'you  think  of  that !     She's  getting  off  her  hoss  ! 

Araminta.  She's  come  about  Polly  Reep's  char- 
acter, I  reckon. 

Sweetland.  Like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ! 
What  shall  I  do?  Tell  me  what  I  shall  do, 
can't  'e  ? 

Araminta.  Go  at  her  this  very  minute  !  You'm 
just  in  the  temper  for  it. 

Sweetland.  [Excited.']  So  I  will,  then.  Keep 
they  gals  out  of  the  way,  and  get  out  of  the  way 
yourself. 

Araminta.  All  right.  There's  lots  of  time.  She's 
beckoned    Ash    to    hold    her    hoss.      I'll  get  you 
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another    coat    and   your    blue    tie.      Blue's    your 
colour. 

[Takes  off  his  coat  and  tie  and  departs 
quickly. 
Sweetland.  [Calling  after  her.]  And  fetch  a 
hairbrush,  will  'e  ?  [He  moves  restlessly  about ; 
drinks  some  milk  from  the  milk  jug,  then  lifts  the  tray 
off  the  table  and  bundles  up  the  cloth  and  puts  it  into 
a  drawer.  At  open  door.]  Be  quick,  woman.  She's 
coming. 

Enter  Araminta,  panting.     She  carries  a  black 
coat,  a  blue  tie  and  a  hairbrush. 

Araminta.  Be  your  hands  clean  ? 
Sweetland.  They'll  do. 

[She  gets  him  into   his  coat,   puts    on  his 

tie,    and    touches    up    his    hair    and 

whiskers. 

Araminta.  That's  all  right.     [A  knock  at  the  door.] 

Going  to  mantelshelf  and  taking  a  little  silver  box  from 

it.]    And  here's  your  throat  lozenges — you'll  want 

'em. 

Sweetland.  [Going  to  door.]  Clear  out — clear  out 
quick  !     Don't  mess  about ! 

Araminta.  Keep  calm  afore  all  things,  and  let 
her  feel  you're  master. 

[She  picks  up  tray  and  goes  off  as  Sweetland 
opens  the  door. 
Sweetland.  Why,  here's  a  brave  sight !     Walk 
in,  ma'am,  walk  in. 
c 
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Enter  Louisa  Windeatt  in  short  riding-habit. 
She  wears  a  hard  hat  and  carries  a  riding-stock. 

Your  visits  be  like  the  angels' — few  and  far 
between. 

Louisa.  And  no  less  welcome,  I  hope  ? 

Sweetland.  Welcome  as  the  spring  rain.  Tis 
a  very  curious  freak  of  nature,  you  may  say,  but  I 
was  actually  coming  up  to  see  you  this  evening. 

Louisa.  Were  you  ?  What  a  pity  I  didn't  know 
it.     My !     'Tis  hot.     A  thunderstorm's  brewing. 

Sweetland.  And  nearer  than  you  think  for 
perhaps.  Sit  down.  You  look  a  bit  dewy.  Will  'e 
drink? 

Louisa.  No — no — no  drinks  between  meals.  I'm 
putting  on  flesh  too  fast  as  'tis.  Thank  goodness 
cub-hunting's  in  sight. 

Sweetland.  And  a  few  brave  Utters  round  about, 
I  hear.  Now  what's  your  business  ?  Then  I'll  tell 
you  mine. 

Louisa.  I  want  your  dairymaid's  character — 
Polly  Keep. 

Sweetland.  She's  all  right.  Minta  Dench  thinks  a 
lot  of  her.  There's  nothing  against  her,  but  she  will 
change  her  place  every  year — feather-brained  fool. 

Louisa.  That's  not  a  fault.  Servants  ought  to 
change  every  year,  in  my  opinion.  'Tis  good  for 
them  and  their  masters  and  mistresses  too. 

Sweetland.  I'll  grant  'tis  generally  good  for  us. 
You  can't  often  change  for  the  worse. 

Louisa.  There's     some     mistresses     think     their 
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places  are  the  best  on  earth,  and  fancy  the  end  of 
the  world's  coming  if  a  girl  gives  notice. 

Sweetland.  Right — as  usual.  And  now  you  hear 
me.  I  was  coming  up  over  like  the  foxes  you're  so 
fond  of — to  pick  up  a  fat  hen  after  dark  !     Ha-ha  ! 

Louisa.  We  lock  up  pretty  clever.  You'd  never 
have  got  in. 

Sweetland.  Bolts  and  bars  be  vain  against  a 
man  like  me.  I'm  a  tiger  when  I'm  properly  roused. 
1  Devil  take  the  hindmost '  is  my  motto. 

Louisa.  What  a  man  of  mystery,  to  be  sure. 

Sweetland.  I  do  puzzle  the  people  a  bit !  I'm 
that  nice  in  my  speech  and  use  fine  words. 

Louisa.  No — 'tis  your  funny  voice,  I  believe. 

Sweetland.  [Starting.]  My  '  funny  voice  '  !  You 
wouldn't  hurt  my  feelings,  Louisa  ? 

Louisa.  Hurt  your  feelings,  Sweetland  ?  Not 
likely.     Why  should  I  ? 

Sweetland.  I  don't  want  my  voice  to  sound 
funny  on  your  ear — far  from  it. 

Louisa.  [Frankly.]  I'm  sorry.  I'd  sooner  pleasure 
you  than  most  men,  and  I  think  you  know  it. 

Sweetland.  Then  don't  you  interrupt.  We  lovers 
are  kittle-cattle  and  must  have  a  loose  rein,  or  there's 
trouble.  I'm  like  a  raging  torrent  you  may  say ; 
and  yet  there's  that  in  me  that  won't  take  '  yes '  for 
granted.     'Tis  a  native  modesty,  Louisa. 

Louisa.  Marrying  again  ?  We  all  knew  you 
would.  I  am  glad.  I  wish  you  joy  of  her,  whoever 
she  is.  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  breaking 
into  King's  Head  ? 
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Sweetland.  Good  Lord,  Louisa,  you're  very  near 
as  humble  and  backward  as  I  am  myself. 

Louisa.  The  fat  hen  you  want — was  it  for  the 
wedding  breakfast  ? 

Sweetland.  No — for  supper.  I  was  talking  in 
parables,  my  dear.  I  wasn't  only  coming  to  tell 
you  I'm  in  love.  I  was  going  to  name  the  party. 
And  there  was  every  reason  why  the  secret  should 
come  to  you  afore  any  other  body — because — keep 
seated — I've  cast  my  eyes  round  Little  Silver  and 
brought  'em  to  rest  at  King's  Head.  I've  chosen 
you  to  sit  at  my  right  hand,  Louisa.  I  don't  say 
it  in  no  rash  and  proud  spirit ;  and  I  don't  put  out 
my  hand  and  pluck  you,  like  a  berry  off  a  bush  ; 
but  I  know  that  you  and  me  be  both  out  of  the 
common  and  above  the  everyday  sort.  So  naturally 
we  seek  each  other  out,  because  like  chugs  to  like. 
I'm  a  man  that  a  little  child  can  lead,  but  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  couldn't  drive.  You're  properly  fortunate, 
and  so  am  I — so  am  I.  Just  a  bit  of  fair  give  and 
take  you  may  call  it,  and  if  the  advantage  lies  a 
thought  with  you — why,  that's  as  it  should  be. 
'Tis  the  joy  of  the  strong  to  give.  We've  both  been 
married  before  and  both  drew  a  prize.  But  there's 
no  call  to  rake  up  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

Louisa.  No,  don't  do  that. 

Sweetland.  You  bide  quiet  till  I've  finished ; 
then  you  can  have  your  say.  There's  a  good  bit 
of  poetry  hid  in  me,  and  you  bring  it  out  something 
wonderful.  Only  three  nights  agone  I  said  to  my 
Petronell,   as  I   looked   across   the   valley — I   said, 
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"  There's  Widow  Windeatt's  light  aglimmering  up 
there  to  King's  Head,  and  here's  our  lights  glimmering 
down  here  to  Applegarth.  Be  blessed  if  us  ain't 
twinkling  out  for  each  other,"  I  said,  "  like  a  couple  of 
glow-worms  in  a  hedge."     Pretty  good  poetry — eh  ? 

Louisa.  You  haven't  talked  it  over  with  the 
girls  ? 

Sweetland.  Certainly  not.  I'm  a  secret  man. 
I  don't  bleat  my  affairs.  You're  the  first  to  know 
your  luck,  my  dear  ;  and  now  let  me  hear  mine. 
Out  with  it.     '  Yes  '  be  a  very  short  word. 

[Takes  her  hand. 

Louisa.  But  there's  a  shorter.  [Disengaging  her 
hand.]  I'm  real  proud  to  have  pleased  you ;  but  I 
couldn't  do  it. 

Sweetland.  Couldn't  do  what  ? 

Louisa.  I  couldn't  marry  you,  Sweetland.  'Tis 
a  great  honour  you  offer  ;  but  I'm  not  the  sort  of 
woman  for  you — I'm  not  indeed — too  independent — 
too  fond  of  my  own  way. 

Sweetland.  Don't  let  that  trouble  you.  You'll 
only  feel  the  velvet  glove.  You'd  come  to  it  gradual 
and  never  know  I  was  breaking  you  in.  I  quite 
understand  your  character.  I  shouldn't  interfere 
with  none  of  your  fun — I  should  add  to  it.  Don't  be 
too  fussy ;  don't  let  your  selfishness  spoil  your 
happiness  and  mine.     My  late  wife — my  Tibby 

Louisa.  Dear  soul !  I'm  not  like  her.  I  feel 
terrible  sure  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  break  me  in. 
If  Jonathan  Windeatt  couldn't — how  should  a  gentle 
creature  like  you  ? 
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Sweetland.  '  Gentle  '  !  I'm  not  gentle.  Don't 
you  think  I'm  one  of  they  poor  zanies  that  go  through 
life  praying  the  people  not  to  hurt  them.  I  come 
before  you  in  all  the  dignity  of  widowhood.  I  come 
to  you  for  a  spouse,  not  for  advice.  'Tis  for  me  to 
know  what  sort  of  woman  I  want,  not  you.  I'm 
not  here  to  ask  you  to  find  me  a  wife,  Louisa  ;  I'm 
here  because  I've  found  one.  And  don't  you  fool 
yourself  to  think  I  can't  break  you  in,  for  you'd 
mighty  soon  find  'twas  well  within  my  power.  This 
ain't  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  you  know  it.  Why 
have  I  climbed  up  your  hill  forty  times  since  my  wife 
died  ?  Not  for  my  health,  I  assure  you.  I've  been 
looking  round  on  the  quiet  this  many  a  month — and 
I  always  got  back  to  King's  Head.  So  there  'tis — 
all  cut  and  dried  for  this  past  twelve  months — so  far 
as  I'm  concerned. 

Louisa.  It  can't  be,  however.  Nothing  in  the 
world's  so  impossible. 

Sweetland.  Do  you  mean  that ;  or  are  you  only 
playing  about  ? 

Louisa.  I  do  mean  it,  and  I'm  not  playing  about. 
'Tis  much  too  solemn  a  subject  to  play  about.  I 
respect  you  and  know  you're  a  good  sort,  though 
maybe  you  take  yourself  a  thought  too  seriously. 
But  marriage — no.  I  never  felt  nothing  like  that. 
Some  might  suit  me  ;    but  not  you. 

[Sweetland  stands  up  and  regards  her  with 
bitterness  and  astonishment.  He  takes 
a  lozenge  out  of  his  silver  box,  snaps  the 
lid,  and  puts  the  box  on  the  mantelpiece. 
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Louisa.  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  for  the  great 
compliment  you've  paid  me. 

Sweetland.  If  I  say  '  good-bye,'  I  mean  '  good- 
bye.' Mind  that !  Don't  think  I  shall  come  up 
your  darned  hill  again  as  long  as  I  live,  Widow 
Windeatt,  because  I  shall  not. 

Louisa.  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  in  that  spirit, 
I'm  sure. 

Sweetland.  Oh  yes,  I  shall.  I've  got  my 
pride. 

Louisa.  So  I  see. 

Sweetland.  And  I'll  say  one  word  :  you  haven't 
treated  me  in  a  very  ladylike  spirit  over  this  job. 
You  ain't  nice-minded — no,  you  ain't,  Louisa. 
However,  I  don't  want  to  judge  you  !  I've  got 
something  better  to  do. 

Louisa.  At  least  we  can  part  friends. 

Sweetland.  Friendship !  What  do  you  know 
about  friendship  ?  'Tis  Farmer  Dunnybrig,  no 
doubt,  that  have  dazzled  you ;  but  mark  my 
words 

Louisa.  You  needn't  drag  him  in. 

Sweetland.  You'll  soon  wish  your  cake  was 
dough  again  if  you  take  that  man.  I  know  him  and 
you  don't.  His  place  is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt. 
And  one  more  thing  :  never  you  let  this  day's  work 
go  no  farther.  I  order  that — I  command  that. 
There's  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  these  things, 
and  if  you  whisper  a  word — 'twould  be  the  last  straw 
on  the  camel's  back — so  I  warn  you.  Not  to  man, 
woman  or  child. 
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Louisa.  Be  quite  sure  I  shan't — not  a  syllable  to 
a  soul. 

Sweetland.  Then  I'll  wish  you  '  good-bye '  ; 
and  I'll  wish  you  more  sense  at  the  same  time. 
Louisa.  I'll  try  and  be  wiser. 
Sweetland.  And  don't  you  write  to  me  and  say 
you've  changed  your  mind,  nor  nothing  like  that, 
Louisa  Windeatt ;  'twould  be  all  in  vain  now.  I 
won't  hear  it,  I  don't  want  'e  now. 

Louisa.  I  promise  faithfully  I  won't  change  my 
mind.     I  quite  understand  that  this  is  final. 

Sweetland.  You've     brought     your     doom     on 
yourself — always  remember  that. 

Louisa.  I  know  I  have.     And — Polly  Keep's  all 
right  ? 

Sweetland.  Be  damned  to  Polly  Reep  ! 

[Exit  Louisa  Windeatt.  Samuel  Sweet- 
land stands  staring  before  him.  Then 
he  takes  Araminta's  paper  with  the 
women's  names  on  it  out  of  his  pocket 
and  reads  it.  Araminta  Dench  peeps 
in.  Then  she  enters,  bringing  his  work- 
ing coat  with  her. 
Araminta.  Will  'e  change  again  ? 

[Sweetland  tears  off  coat  and  flings  it  on 
the  floor,  and  the  tie  with  it.  Araminta 
sees  that  he  is  agitated  and  does  not 
speak.  She  helps  him  into  his  old  coat 
and  takes  away  the  black  coat  and  blue 
tie.  As  she  goes  off,  Petronell  and 
Sibley  enter  by  the  other  door. 
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Petronell.  What   did   Widow   Windeatt   want, 
father  ? 
Sibley.  Was  it  Polly  Keep's  character  ? 

Enter  Ash. 

Sweetland.  Damn  Polly  Keep,  I  say — I  be  sick 
of  Polly  Reep.  [They  show  astonishment. 

Ash.  Where's  Minta  to  ? 

Enter  Araminta  Dench. 

More   cider — more   cider.     We   be  all   choked  with 
thirst. 

[Araminta  gets  a  large  meat  dish  from  the 
dresser. 
Araminta.  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute. 
Sweetland.    [Bursting    out.]   Don't    you     have 
nothing    to    do    with    that    Louisa    Windeatt    no 
more,  you  girls.     She's  a  vulgar,  low-bred,  coarse 
creature   and   always  running  after  the  men.     No 
better    than    she    should    be — a    fox-hunting    old 
baggage  !  [All  express  great  astonishment. 

Petronell.  Father ! 

[Araminta,  who  is  more  amazed  than  any- 
body,   lets    the    heavy    dish   fall    and 
break. 
Sweetland.   [Glad   of  any  excuse  for  the  outlet 
of  his  anger.]  What  have  you  done  now,  you  cat- 
handed  fool  ?     'Tis  the  end  of  the  world  seemingly ! 
Let  it  come !     Who  cares  ?     Get  out  of  my  way, 
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Churdlea  Ash — always  messing  about  indoors  instead 
of  at  your  work  ! 

[Sweetland  thrusts  Ash  aside,  and  storms 
off.  Ash  drops  on  a  chair  behind  him. 
Petronell  stares  after  her  father. 
Sibley  and  Araminta  pick  up  the 
fragments  of  the  big  dish. 
Ash.  The  end  of  the  world,  sure  enough  ! 


CURTAIN 


ACT  II 

Scene. — Miss  Tapper's  villa  residence.    A   dining- 
room  opening  by  French  windows  into  the  garden. 
The  room  is  cleared  for  the  party,  and  the  chairs 
and  the  sofa  are  placed  against  the  walls.     On  the 
right  wall  there  hangs  a  portrait  of  Captain  Tapper 
in  uniform  ;  on  the  left  wall  on  a  bracket  stands 
the  model  of  his  ship.     Down  the  left  side  of  the 
room  runs  a  narrow  table.     It  is  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  on  which  is  spread  an  elaborate  tea, 
with  crockery,  flowers,   dishes  and  cakes.      The 
French  windows  are  open  and  reveal  a  good  space 
of  the  garden.     There  is  also  an  exit  to  right. 
[Miss    Thirza     Tapper     and    Araminta 
Dench    discovered.    Miss    Tapper    is 
dressed  in  black  silk,  with  many  trinkets 
displayed  about  her  person.    Araminta 
wears  black,  with  a  white  apron. 
Miss  T.  The  Lowestoft  china  set  is  safe  with  you, 
Miss  Dench.     And  do  keep  your  eye  on  Susan,  as  far 
as  you  can.     She  is  already  much  excited.     You've 
made  the  table  most  striking. 

Araminta.  A  proper  masterpiece.  'Twill  be  a 
great  triumph.  And  Mr  Sweetland's  coming  up  in 
a  minute  with  a  brave  dish  of  our  best  red  plums. 

43 
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Miss  T.  Kind  creature !  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  him. 

Araminta.  You  may  well  say  that.  All  heart, 
that  man.  A  proper  lesson.  I  never  see  nobody 
good  enough  to  black  his  boots. 

Miss  T.  Yes ;  and  the  glee-singers  must  have 
their  tea  before  they  go  ;    but  not  before  they  sing. 

Enter  Churdles  Ash,  in  the  green  livery  and  brass 
buttons.  The  coat,  which  is  far  too  large,  is  worn 
over  a  pair  of  black  trousers. 

Ash.  'Tis  too  big  yet. 

Miss  T.  Lace  up  your  boots,  Mr  Ash. 

Ash.  [Sitting  down.]  All  right !  all  right !  Plenty 
of  time. 

Miss  T.  [Looking  at  watch.]  True  ;  but  some  who 
drive  may  come  early.     Is  the  front  gate  open  ? 

Ash.  Not  yet.  You  don't  want  all  the  pigs  and 
geese  from  the  common  in  your  garden,  do  'e  ? 

Enter  Susan  Maine,  Miss  Tapper's  maid-of-all- 
work.  She  is  dressed  in  black,  with  an  apron 
and  cap.     She  is  excited. 

Susan.  Please,  Miss,  they  pink  things  be  all 
running  about  as  if  they  was  alive. 

Miss  T.  The  ices  melting  !  Tchut !  Where  have 
you  put  them  ? 

[Miss    Tapper    hastens    off,    with    Susan 
behind  her. 
Ash.  People  didn't  ought  to  give  parties  if  they 
can't  keep  their  hair  on  about  it.     She's  like  a  hen 
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wanting  to  lay  her  first  egg  and  can't  find  no  place 
good  enough. 

Araminta.  She's  all  right.  'Tis  a  flustering  thing 
on  such  a  grand  scale. 

Ash.  Wicked  waste,  I  call  it.  This  sort  of  wanton 
feeding  be  setting  labour  against  capital.  Waste — 
waste  everywhere ;  and  if  a  table  like  this  could  be 
seen  by  the  men  in  that  monkey-house  they  call 
Parliament,  no  doubt  something  would  be  done. 
But  our  turn  will  come.  They  laugh  loudest  that 
laugh  last ;   and  the  workers  will  laugh  last. 

Araminta.  'Tis  treason  you  talk. 

Ash.  The  treason  of  to-day  be  the  reason  of 
to-morrow. 

Enter  Susan  Maine,  crying. 

Araminta.  What's  the  matter,  Susie  ? 

Susan.  She'll  be  the  death  of  me.  I  didn't  know 
they  ices  would  melt  if  you  looked  at  'em. 

Ash.  Ices  !  There  won't  be  no  ices  where  the 
rich  are  going. 

Araminta.  Cheer  up  and  wipe  your  eyes  and  do 
your  best. 

Susan.  She's  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  a 
month.  Fuss  and  fret  and  biting  her  nails,  till  you'd 
think  she  was  going  to  be  hung,  instead  of  giving  a 
party  to  her  friends.  And  I'm  only  flesh  and 
blood  myself.  She's  got  on  my  nerves  so  that  I 
screeched  this  morning,  just  because  a  strange  cat 
looked  in  the  window. 
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Ash.  Give    notice — now,    this    instant    moment ; 
that'll  shake  her  up. 

Susan.  She  ought  to  have  more  sense  at  her  time 
of  life. 

Ash.  Sense  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  with  age,  else 
the  world  wouldn't  be  so  full  of  old  fools. 

[Mr   Samuel   Sweetland   appears  in  the 
garden.     He  carries  a  basket. 
Araminta.  You  tell  Miss  Tapper  Mr  Sweetland's 
here,  Susan.     He  wants  to  see  her  particular. 

[Exit  Susan  Maine. 
Ash.  What's    he    come    for  ?     [Going.]     There's 
time  for  half  a  pipe  and  half  a  pint  yet. 

Enter  Samuel  Sweetland. 

Araminta.  Don't  you  drink  till  after.  You'll 
need  all  your  wits  to  name  the  people. 

[Exit  Ash. 

Sweetland.  [He  is  in  holiday  attire,  with  blue 
tie,  grey  suit  and  hard  hat.]  Where  is  she  ?  Take 
these  here  Victorias,  Minta,  and  see  you  set  'em  in 
the  middle  of  the  feast. 

Araminta.  [Tidying  him  and  taking  off  his  hat.] 
Is  this  a  clever  time  to  come,  d'you  reckon  ?  She's 
got  the  party  on  her  mind  a  good  bit  just  now. 

Sweetland.  So  much  the  better.  I'll  take  her 
unawares.  You  can  often  rush  'em  into  a  thing. 
Let  me  go  to  the  looking-glass.  Be  I  all  right 
behind  ? 

Araminta.  Don't  you  feel  too  hopeful,  however. 
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Sweetland.  No,  no  ! — not  after  my  last  dose.  I'm 
here  in  a  very  determined  spirit,  of  course  ;  but  I'm 
going  to  be  patient.     She's  worth  a  bit  of  trouble. 

Araminta.  A  good  wife's  a  sword  in  her  husband's 
hand,  they  say. 

Sweetland.  And  a  bad  one's  a  thorn  in  it.  What 
we  generally  get  be  a  wife  neither  bad  nor  good — 
just  a  human  woman  with  her  faults  and  virtues  so 
mixed,  that  we  never  know  which  it  is  to  be — from 
the  time  she  gets  out  of  her  bed  to  the  time  she 
goes  back  to  it. 

Araminta.  'Tis  up  and  down  with  the  best  of  us. 
Woman's  a  mystery  in  every  walk  of  life,  I  believe. 

Sweetland.  She  is.  As  maid,  wife  and  widow — 
a  mystery  always.  And  owing  to  their  fatal  habit 
of  talking  too  much — and  thinking  too  little 

Araminta.  Some  be  silent  enough. 

Sweetland.  Some  certainly  have  a  great  gift  of 
silence.  And  they're  most  dangerous  of  all,  for  they 
work  behind  their  silence,  like  a  mole  underground. 
In  fact,  there's  three  things  you  want  afore  you 
come  to  women,  Minta  ;  and  the  first  is  sleepless 
caution ;  and  the  second  is  sleepless  caution  ;  and 
the  third  is  sleepless  caution. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper. 

Look  here  at  my  '  Victorias.'     I've  picked  the  cream 
of  the  tree  for  you. 

Miss  T.  You  kind,  generous  man  !  How  beauti- 
ful !  What  wonderful  plums  !  A  thousand  thanks ! 
They  will  add  quite  a  touch  of  colour. 
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Sweetland.  You  put  'em  bang  in  the  middle 
instead  of  that  vawse  of  flowers. 

Miss  T.  We  must  see — we  must  see.  Arrange 
them  in  a  Lowestoft  dish,  Miss  Dench. 

Sweetland.  And  don't  hurry  back,  Minta. 

[Exit  Araminta  with  the  basket  of  plums. 

Miss  T.  You  always  keep  your  word.  It  was 
good  of  you.  But  you  mustn't  stop  now.  There 
are  a  hundred  little  finishing  touches. 

Sweetland.  Don't  you  do  no  more.  'Tis  all  as 
perfect  as  a  refreshment  room  in  a  railway  station. 
No  idea  you'd  got  such  cut  glass.  And  now  just 
you  list  to  me  for  ten  minutes,  please,  and  forget  all 
about  your  blessed  party.  There's  far  more  import- 
ant business  in  the  air  than  your  party,  Miss  Tapper. 

Miss  T.  Not  for  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Sweetland.  Yes  there  is — for  you.  Don't  think 
you're  one  of  the  forgotten  ones — far  from  it. 
There's  love  in  the  air,  Thirza. 

Miss  T.  [Puts  a  touch  to  table.]  Whatever  are  you 
talking  about  ? 

Sweetland.  'Tis  the  season  of  fruits  and  corn  and 
ripeness,  ain't  it  ?  Quite  as  proper  a  time  for  love 
as  the  Spring. 

Miss  T.  Dear  me  !  Hark  !  Do  I  hear  a  galloping 
horse  ?     Mrs  Windeatt  will  be  sure  to  ride. 

Sweetland.  Is  old  Windeatt  coming  ? 

Miss  T.  She  accepted. 

Sweetland.  A  frivolous  fool !  I  hate  to  see  a 
middle-aged  woman  capering  after  hounds.  'Tis  so 
undignified. 
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Miss  T.  No  doubt  a  time  comes  when  we  ought  to 
put  away  childish  things. 

Sweetland.  A  woman  like  you — always  full  of 
good  works — do  properly  shine,  compared  to  that 
feather-headed  fox-hunter. 

Miss  T.  Why  compare  us  ?  Louisa  has  a  good 
heart,  and  is  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Sweetland.  Don't  you  believe  it.  I  know  her 
better  than  what  you  do.     She  dyes  her  hair,  anyway. 

Miss  T.  Surely  not !    surely  not ! 

[Looks  at  her  watch,  while  he  walks  about. 

Sweetland.  Yes — and  starves  her  waist  of  room 
for  vanity ! 

Miss  T.  To  think  that  you  observe  such  things  ! 

Sweetland.  My  wife  knew  her  inside  out.  My 
Tibby  put  you  above  'em  all — high  above  'em. 
1  The  others  are  all  right,  but  Thirza's  a  lady.' 
That's  what  she  used  to  say. 

[Miss  Tapper  is  arranging  a  vase  of  flowers 
on  the  table. 
She  set  you  as  high  as  that. 

Miss  T.  I  loved  dear  Tibby ! 

Sweetland.  Well,  don't  fidget  about,  then.  Take 
a  seat  and  listen  to  me. 

Miss  T.  I  am  listening. 

Sweetland.  Yes — for  your  baggering  party  to 
come.  There's  heaps  of  time.  You  said  half  after 
four  in  the  invite.  Now  you  and  me  have  been  pretty 
good  friends  for  twenty  year,  and  my  thoughts  have 
been  turned  a  lot  to  you  of  late.  And  if  the  word 
may  be  used  without  offence  on  this  virgin  soil,  I 
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love  you.     We're  old-fashioned  people — you  and  me 

— but  none  the  worse  for  that,  and 

[Miss   Tapper   starts,  and   is   torn  in  half 

between  Samuel  Sweetland   and  the 

window.     She  is  trying  to  listen  to  two 

things    at    once,    and    reveals    surprise, 

nervousness  and  distraction. 

And — and — damn   it,   Thirza   Tapper,  d'you   know 

what's    happening  ?     Sit    down   and    behave.     I'm 

asking  you  to  marry  me. 

Miss  T.  [Sitting  abruptly  down  on  the  sofa,  half 
frightened.]  Dear — dear  Mr  Sweetland  !  This  is — 
and  at  such  a  moment !     I'm  quite  unstrung — my 

nerves 

Sweetland.  [Taking  a  lozenge  from  his  box.]  Be 
calm,  and  don't  try  to  do  two  things  at  once.  I  want 
to  marry  you,  and  that's  all  about  it.  I  love  you, 
and  I'm  ready  and  willing  to  show  it.  I  ain't  out 
of  sight  of  fifty  yet,  and  if  you  wore  your  hair  different 
and  had  they  curls  on  your  forehead  instead  of  over 
your  ears,  you'd  pass  for  forty-five  in  good  daylight. 
In  fact,  you've  grown  old  before  your  time.  But  I 
want  you — badly  I  want  you — and  why  the  mischief 
not  ?  I'm  a  man  a  little  child  can  lead,  though  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  couldn't  drive.  I'd  be  very 
proud  of  you,  Thirza,  because  I  admire  your  character 
something  enormous,  and  I'd  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  be  a  good  husband.  As  happy  as  a  pair 
of  middle-aged  skylarks  we  should  be. 

[He  sits  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  is  about  to 
embrace  her. 
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Miss  T.  [Rises  as  Samuel  Sweetland  sits.  She 
puts  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  palpitates.  Then  she 
lifts  her  hand  over  the  man's  head.]  Rise,  dear  Samuel 
Sweetland  ! 

Sweetland.  That's  done,  then  !  And  well  done. 
Give  me  a  kiss. 

[Rises  with  the  help  of  the  arm  of  the  sofa  and 
offers  to  caress  Miss  Tapper. 

Miss  T.  [Putting  up  her  hands  to  ward  him  off.] 
I  beg  you — I  beg  you  !  It  is  a  great  honour  to  be 
singled  out — the  greatest  honour  of  my  life.  You 
are  the  first  who  has  accepted  my  sex  challenge, 
dear  Samuel  Sweetland,  and  this  is  a  proud  moment 
in  consequence.  I  wish  that  my  dear  father  could 
have  lived  to  see  it,  for  he  used  to  say,  in  his  merry 
nautical  way,  that  men  didn't  like  the  cut  of  my  jib. 
But  you  have  banished  that  reproach,  and  I  hope  he 
knows  it.  I  too  am  wanted  by  a  man — and  such  a 
man  !     A  terrific  experience — never  to  be  forgotten. 

Sweetland.  Well,  don't  talk  so  much — come  into 
my  arms. 

Miss  T.  No — I  shall  never  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
man's  arms — not  even  yours,  dear  Mr  Sweetland. 
I  have  long  ago  decided  not  to  marry  ;  though  had 
I  considered  such  a  thing,  I  could  have  wished  for 
no  kinder  husband  or  handsomer  man. 

Sweetland  [Thrusting  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets  and  staring  at  her.]  Good  God  A'mighty — 
d'you  mean  '  no  '  ? 

Miss  T.  You  mustn't  speak  in  that  tone  of  voice. 
I  never  encouraged  you. 
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Svveetland.  What's  coming  over  women  ?  They'll 
be  at  famine  prices  presently.  You'll  be  sorry  for 
this,  when  you're  damned  party's  over  and  you've 
got  time  to  see  what  you've  done. 

Miss  T.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  caused  a  good  man 
pain.  I  shall  always  feel  my  heart  grow  warm  when 
I  remember  this  sacred  hour. 

Sweetland.  Then  why  the  dickens  don't  you  take 
me  ?  I  care  for  you  a  very  great  deal — I  do,  indeed. 
You'd  have  it  all  your  own  way. 

Miss  T.  It  couldn't  be.  I  say  nothing  about 
marriage ;  but  I  have  my  work  before  me — a 
thousand  things — the  Mothers'  League — and  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — and  the  South 
African  Drug  Fund — and — and  my  villa  residence, 
and  so  on. 

Sweetland.  I  daresay  we  could  stick  up  a  bath- 
room at  my  place,  if  that's  all. 

Miss  T.  That  isn't  all.  None  of  these  things 
would  stand  between  us,  if  I  were  a  marrying  woman. 
But  I  am  not — though  I  shall  be  proud  to  my  dying 
day  that  you  thought  I  was.         [Puts  out  her  hand. 

Sweetland.  Churdles  Ash  be  right.  You're  all 
a  pack  of  hen-devils  under  your  skins.  You'll  be  as 
vain  as  a  jackdaw  now  ;  but  little  you  care  for  my 
feelings.  And  mind  this — though  no  doubt  you'll 
want  to  and  shout  it  out  from  top  of  church  tower — 
I'll  beg  you'll  do  no  such  thing.  I've  paid  you  a 
great  honour,  and  'twould  be  a  cowardly  act  to 
whisper  it  to  a  soul. 

Miss    T.   Don't    spoil    your  beautiful    proposal. 
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Don't  be  unkind  to  me.  I  have  good  blood  in  my 
veins.  You  have  offered  your  hand  in  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Lindley  Morris  Tapper  of 
the  Merchant  Marine.  I  shall  mention  this  great 
experience — on  my  knees,  and  only  on  my  knees.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  pray  for  your  future  welfare  and 
happiness. 

Sweetland.  Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  won't  be 
messed  about  in  your  prayers.  Forget  what  I've 
said.  [Looks  round  for  his  hat. 

Miss  T.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  it. 
Sweetland.  [Subdued.]  Well,  I  suppose  I'd  better 
creep  off — with  my  tail  between  my  legs,  as  usual. 
I  shan't  come  to  your  party  now. 

Miss  T.  I  beg  you  to  come.  Everything  will  be 
clouded  and  my  pleasure  quite  spoiled  if  you  keep 
away. 

Sweetland.  You  don't  care — you're  only  pre- 
tending. 

[Takes  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  consults  it 
and  goes  slowly  off  through  French 
windows.  Miss  Tapper  sits  down  again, 
takes  off  her  glasses  and  stares  in  front 
of  her.  She  is  a  good  deal  moved.  She 
brings  out  a  pocket  handkerchief  wipes 
her  eyes  and  blows  her  nose. 

Enter  Araminta  Dench  with  the  red  plums 
on  a  dish. 

Araminta.  [Sadly.]  I  see  he's  gone  off  with  his 
head  down. 
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Miss  T.  What  a  man  !  What  a  tower  of  strength  ! 
What  a  rare  spirit,  Miss  Dench  ! 

Araminta.  You  want  to  live  with  him  to  see  the 
beautiful  truth  of  him.     As  kind  and  as  Christian — 

why,  a  child  could 

Miss  T.  So  he  said  !    so  he  said !     And  I  wanted 
all  my  nerve  for  my   little  affair.     Excuse  m 
must  get  my  smelling-salts.     I — one  never  has  one's 

smelling-salts  when 

Araminta.  Can  I  get  them  for  you  ? 

[Exit  Miss  Tapper,  shaking  her  head  and 
rather  unsteady.  Araminta  displays 
wonder  and  regret.  She  puts  the 
plums  on  the  table. 

Enter  Susan  Maine. 

Susan.  Will  you  pour  the  coffee,  Miss  Dench, 
please  ?     I  don't  understand  the  coffee-pot. 

Araminta.  Yes.  I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  all  the  pour- 
ing.    You  can  carry  round  the  cups. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper  from  one  door  and 
Churdles  Ash  from  the  other. 

Ash.  The  party  have  begun.     Here's  the  Smerdon 
wagonette. 
Miss  T.  How  many  are  in  it,  Churdles  Ash  ? 

[Sniffing  salts. 
Ash.  Five  all  told. 
Miss  T.  I  said  four  so  particularly  ! 
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Ash.  Old  Ben's  driving  'em.  He  ain't  coming  to 
the  party,  is  he  ? 

[He  goes  to  the  left-hand  door  and  throws  it 
open.    Araminta  and  Susan  go  behind 
table. 
Araminta.  Shall  we   light  up  the   spirit  lamps, 
Miss  Tapper  ? 

Miss  T.  Not  yet.     They  are  nearly  ten  minutes 

too  soon.     I  wish  people 

Ash.  [Now  stationed  at  the  door.]  Mrs  Smerdon, 
Mr  George  Smerdon,  Miss  Sophie  Smerdon  and 
Master  Teddy  Smerdon. 

Enter  the  Smerdons — a  mother  and  her  three  children. 
Miss  Sophie  is  twelve,  Master  Teddy  ten. 
George  Smerdon  stops  to  shake  hands  with 
Churdles  Ash,  while  the  others  pass  on. 

Ash.  No,  No!  You  mustn't  shake  hands  with 
me  to-day,  George.  I'm  not  the  party — more's 
Araminta. 

Miss  T.  [To  Mrs  Smerdon.]  The  first  to  arrive  ! 
So  glad  to  see  you.     Sophie  dear  !     And  Teddy — 
what  a  man  he's  growing  ! 
Mrs  S.  You've  heard  tell  about  George  ? 
Miss  T.  [Shaking  hands  with  George  Smerdon.] 
1  have,  indeed  ! 
George.  They  be  at  me  to  share  with  brother 

Tom  ;   but  I  don't  know 

[Sophie  and  Teddy  look  at  the  table  and 
grin  at  Araminta  and  Susan.  Teddy 
points  out  the  cakes  to  Sophie. 
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Mrs  S.  What  do  you  think,  Miss  Tapper  ?  Did 
George  ought  to  share  with  his  elder  brother  ? 

Miss  T.  Certainly  not.  George's  uncle  chose  him 
because  he  liked  him  best.  We  must  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  dead. 

Mrs  S.  George  is  as  good  as  gold ;  but  my 
Tom  has  more  dash  in  him.  Always  after 
a  petticoat,  that  boy.  Nature  will  shout,  Miss 
Tapper ;  but,  as  I've  told  Tom  scores  of  times,  'tis 
no  good  listening  to  nature  on  eighteen  shilling  a 
week. 

George.  [To  Araminta.]  Be  the  Sweetlands 
coming,  Miss  Dench  ? 

Araminta.  [Nods.]  They  ordained  to  come. 

Ash.  [At  door.]  Mr  Valiant  Dunnybrig. 

Enter  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  a  genial  man 
with  flowing  beard. 

Dunnybrig.  Not  too  soon,  I  hope  ?  How  do — 
how  do  all  ?  A  very  fine  day  for  your  party,  thank 
God !  I  wish  I'd  had  some  like  it  for  saving  my 
corn.  [Shakes  hands  with  Miss  Tapper.]  My  stars, 
what  a  brave  sight !  [He  indicates  the  table. 

Miss  T.  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Dunnybrig  ? 

Dunnybrig.  Mrs  Smerdon  too  !  [Shakes  hands.] 
And  George,  I  see  !  What  won't  money  do  ?  But 
'twill  take  you  far  higher  than  this,  George,  if  you 
only  handle  it  clever. 

George.  [Shaking  hands.]  Did  I  ought  to  share 
it  with  my  brother  Tom  ? 
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Dunnybrig.  Not  a  chance  ! — idle  rogue  ! 

Mrs  S.  Don't  you  say  that,  Valiant  Dunnybrig. 
The  boys  will  sow  their  wild  oats. 

Dunnybrig.  Then  let  'em  reap  their  wild  oats ; 
George  didn't  sow  no  wild  oats  ;  no  more  did  I ;  no 
more  did  your  husband. 

Mrs  S.  'Tis  all  character.  There's  no  virtue  in 
not  sowing  wild  oats,  if  you  ain't  got  none  to  sow. 

[George  and  Sophie  look  at  pictures  of  ships 
on  the  walls,  and  Miss  Tapper  points  to 
them  and  explains.  Teddy  stands  glued 
to  the  table. 

Dunnybrig.  [To  Miss  Tapper.]  Do  you  expect 
Louisa  Windeatt  of  King's  Head  ? 

Miss  T.  I  do — she  promised  to  come. 

Dunnybrig.  That's  right !  She'll  put  life  into  it. 
She's  worth  her  corn  at  a  feast  or  a  funeral,  that 
woman.  Don't  you  fear  'twill  lag  after  she  comes. 
[To  Araminta.]  How  be  you,  Miss  Dench  ?  Ain't 
you  in  the  party  ?  I'll  warrant  there's  many  not 
half  so  good  as  you  coming. 

Ash.  Dr  Rundle  and  Mrs  Rundle. 

Mrs  S.  That's  lucky !    I  want  him. 

Enter  Doctor  Rundle  and  Mrs  Rundle. 

Miss  T.  Welcome,  Doctor !  Welcome,  dear  Mrs 
Rundle  !     So  good  of  you  both  to  come. 

Dr  Rundle.  So  good  of  you  to  ask  us.  Ah, 
Smerdon — we've  all  got  to  congratulate  you,  I  hear. 
How  do,  Mrs  Smerdon  ? 
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Mrs  S.  I'm  all  right,  Doctor  ;  but  I  wish  you'd 
cast  your  eye  on  Teddy.  Come  here,  Teddy  boy, 
He  broke  out  spotty-faced  yesterday,  and  they  be 
all  over  his  chest  too. 

[She  drags  Teddy  away  from  the  table. 

Dr  Rundle.  Good  Lord  !  the  child's  got  chicken- 
pox  ! 

Mrs  S.  There  !  If  I  wasn't  right !  I  said  he  had 
two  days  ago,  didn't  I,  Sophie  ? 

Dr  Rundle.  He'd  better  go  home  at  once. 

Miss  T.  Yes,  please.     I'm  so  sorry,  but 

Mrs  S.  You  be  off  home,  Teddy,  and  don't  mess 
about. 

Teddy.  [Looking  at  table.]  Mother ! 

Miss  T.  Give  him  a  wholesome  cake,  Miss  Dench  ; 
then  he  can  run  off  through  the  garden. 

[Araminta  gives  Teddy  several  cakes  and  a 
plum. 

Mrs  S.  You  go  straight  back,  mind,  and  tell  Nelly 
to  give  'e  a  hot  bath  and  put  'e  to  bed. 

[Teddy  goes  out  through  the  garden. 

Miss  T.  [To  Araminta.]  Light  up  now,  please. 

Dr  Rundle.  [To  Dunnybrig.]  You've  got  your 
corn  in,  I  see. 

Dunnybrig.  Such  as  it  is — a  crop  so  thin  as  an 
old  man's  hair.  Be  you  ready  for  that  load  of  hay, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr  Rundle.  Any  time — any  time  ! 

Ash.  Mr  Henry  Coaker  and  his  nephy,  Mr  Richard 
Coaker. 
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Enter  Henry  Coaker — a  very  old  man — 
and  Richard  Coaker. 

Mr  Coaker.  We  be  come  to  the  feast,  ma'am. 

Miss  T.  And  very  welcome — very  welcome,  indeed, 
Mr  Coaker.     And  you  too,  Mr  Richard. 

Mr  Coaker.  There's  no  parties  now  like  the  old 
ones ;  but  I'm  sure  you've  done  your  bestest. 
Nothing  have  been  spared,  that's  sartain.  Ah ! 
and  Valiant  be  invited,  I  see.  How's  yourself, 
Valiant  ? 

Dunnybrig.  Very  clever,  my  old  dear.  And 
you'm  pretty  peart  seemingly. 

Mr  Coaker.  I  be  getting  terrible  old.  I  can't  let 
down  my  food  like  I  did.  But  I  be  going  to  have 
a  dash  this  afternoon. 

Dunnybrig.  Don't  you  eat  they  mbbishy  things. 
They'll  turn  on  'e  afterwards. 

Mr  Coaker.  When  an  old  man  like  me  tries  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  'tis  like  a  dog  stealing  a  bone  with 
his  eye  on  the  whip.  Nature's  a  regular  female, 
Valiant.  She  tempts  us  on,  and  then,  when  we  do 
what  she  wants,  she  gives  us  hell ! 

Dunnybrig.  'Tis  true.     She  will  have  her  price. 

Mr  Coaker.  I  shall  soon  be  done  with  the  joys  of 
the  flesh  now. 

Dunnybrig.  I  shan't.  I  shall  never  have  done 
with  the  flesh — while  there's  any  left  on  my  bones, 
Henry.    Ha — ha  !. 

Mr  Coaker.  You  be  a  boy  still. 

Richard.  [To  George,  who  sits  on  a  chair  apart.] 
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Well,  George,  you  don't  look  as  if  your  money  weighed 
any  lighter. 

George.  Did  I  ought  to  share  it  with  brother 
Tom,  Richard  ? 

Richard.  Share  it  with  Tom !  You  might  so 
soon  share  it  with  all  the  girls  in  Plymouth  right 
away.     Are  the  Sweetlands  coming  ? 

George.  They  are. 

Richard.  I  passed  Mary  Hearn  down  the  road. 
A  flower  show's  a  fool  to  her. 

[There  is  constant  movement  during  the  scene, 
and  the  people  walk  about  in  groups,  then 
part  and  form  new  groups. 

Miss  T.  May  I  ask  some  of  you  to  sit  down  ?  It 
will  make  more  room  for  the  coming  guests.  Talk 
to  me  for  a  little  while,  Mr  Coaker.  I'm  sure  you 
want  a  chair. 

Mr  Coaker.  I  do,  my  dear.    I  be  gone  so  weak 

in  the  hams  nowadays  that 

[Miss  Tapper  starts  and  leaves  him. 

Dr  Rundle.  [Giving  Henry  Coaker  a  chair.]  Hush, 
Uncle  !  You've  frightened  Miss  Tapper  away.  You 
mustn't  use  that  language  at  an  old  maid's  tea-party. 

Mr  Coaker.  Language,  Doctor !  Me !  I'm  a 
very  sweet-mouthed  old  man — ain't  I,  Valiant  ? 

Dunnybrig.  Never  been  known  to  use  a  crooked 
word  since  your  wife  died,  Henry. 

Mr  Coaker.  Now,  Thirza  Tapper's  father — the  old 
sea  captain — 'twas  enough  to  blast  the  crops  in  the 
field  to  hear  him  when  he  was  worrited.  When  do 
us  draw  up  to  the  table,  souls  ? 
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Dr  Rundle.  We  don't  draw  up.     They  bring  the 
tea  round. 

Mr  Coaker.  '  Don't  draw  up  ! '     What  a  funny- 
party  ! 

Ash.  Mrs  Windeatt,  from  King's  Head. 
Dunnybrig.  At  last !  [Hastens  to  the  door. 

[Little  Sophie  Smerdon,  a  great  favourite  of 
Henry  Coaker,  sits  on  his  lap,] 

Enter  Louisa  Windeatt. 

Here   you   be — neat  as   ninepence !     Now   the  sun 
will  shine  ! 

[Shakes  hands  for  a  long  time,  while  Miss 
Tapper  waits  to  greet  Mrs  Windeatt. 

Louisa.  Do  let  go,  Mr  Dunnybrig ;    here's  Miss 
Tapper. 

Miss  T.  Welcome,  dear  Louisa — always  welcome. 

Dunnybrig.    That's  right — a   proper   good   fairy 
wherever  she  goes.    Shall  I  fetch  her  a  cup  of  the  best  ? 

Miss  T.    They'll  bring  round  the  tea  and  coffee 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Dunnybrig.   [To    Mrs    Windeatt.]    None    the 
worse  for  that  run  yester  morn  ? 

Louisa.  All  the  better. 

Dunnybrig.  Did  'e  kill  ? 

Louisa.  No — we  lost  him. 

Dunnybrig.  I  seed  you  go  over  a  stone  wall,  and 
my  heart  went  in  my  mouth. 

Louisa.  Did  you  care  ? 

Dunnybrig.  You  know  if  I  cared  ! 
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Louisa.  Find  me  a  chair,  we're  blocking  the 
gangway. 

Ash.  [Hastening  to  Miss  Tapper.]  Here's  a 
stranger  man,  and  I  can't  call  him  out,  because  1 
don't  know  his  name  ! 

Miss  T.  Ask  him,  then — ask  him  ! 
Ash.    Aw  !     [Hastens   back   in    time   to    stop   Mr 
Gregson.]     Wait — wait !     Don't    be    so    pushing. 
Your  name,  please. 

Gregson.  Gregson.     This  is  Miss  Tapper's  party, 
isn't  it  ? 
Ash.  Use  your  eyes.     Gregson  his  name  be. 
Miss  T.  Ah  !    the  Glee-singers. 
Gregson.  We  have  arrived,  madam. 
Miss  T.  You  sing  in  the  garden — where  the  chairs 
are  arranged  under  the  araucaria.     Kindly  follow  me. 
[Exit   Miss   Tapper  into  the  garden.     Mr 
Gregson  goes  out  after  her. 
Mrs  S.  Here,  George,  and  you,  Dick  Coaker,  help 
the  maidens  with  the  cakes  and  carry  'em  round. 

George.  [Who  is  sitting  apart,  shakes  his  head.] 
I  ban't  in  trim  for  revelling. 

Mrs  S.  Then  you  didn't  ought  to  have  come. 

[Richard  Coaker,  Dr  Rundle  and  Mr 
Duxnybrig  pick  up  dishes  of  cake 
and  sandwiches.  Araminta  and  Susan 
carry  round  cups  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Mr   Dunnybrig   only   waits   on   Mrs 

WlNDEATT. 

Mr  Coaker.  [To  Susan.]  Have  'e  got  a  bigger 
cup,  my  dear  ? 
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Susan.  No,  Mr  Coaker.  They  be  all  little  things 
like  this. 

Mr  Coaker.  This  ban't  a  dolls'  tea-party,  be  it  ? 
When  I'm  tea  drinking,  give  me  a  proper  cloam  cup 
to  hold  a  pint. 

Dunnybrig.  [To  Mrs  Windeatt.]  Will  'e  take  a 
sandwich,  or  one  of  these  here  pink  things  ? 

Louisa.  Nothing  to  eat,  thanks. 

Dunnybrig.  Don't  you  starve  yourself  for  the 
sake  of  your  riding  hosses. 

Mr  Coaker.  [To  Richard.]  Ban't  there  no  red 
meat,  Dick  ? 

Richard.  These  here  are  sandwiches. 

Mr  Coaker.  What  little  tiddleys  !  Put  'em  there 
alongside  me. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper  from  the  garden. 

Miss  T.  May  I  ask  those  who  have  had  their  tea 
to  pass  out  into  the  garden  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  We'm  only  just  starting,  my  dear. 

Richard.  Won't  you  help  yourself,  Miss  ? 

Miss  T.  Presently — presently,  Mr  Richard.  Has 
Mrs  Run  die  got  some  coffee  ? 

Ash.  Miss  Mary  Hearn. 

Enter  Mary  Hearn.  She  is  very  showily  dressed, 
with  a  grotesque  hat  full  of  huge  flowers.  She  is 
affected  and  excited,  and  giggles. 

Miss  T.  How  are  you,  Mary  ? 

Miss  H.  Nicely,   thank  you.     Don't  I  look  it  ? 
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My !  All  the  world  and  his  wife,  I  see !  How 
do,  Mr  Dunnybrig  ?  How  d'ye  do,  Doctor  ?  There 
was  a  parcel  come  for  you  this  morning — physic 
bottles  by  the  look  of  it. 

Miss  T.  Tea  for  Miss  Hearn,  Susan. 

Miss  H.  No,  coffee — if  there's  any  going.  They 
had  iced  coffee  at  the  vicarage  party,  I  hear — ■ 
though  I  wasn't  there  myself. 

Miss  T.  Here,  I'm  afraid,  we  only  have  it  hot. 

Miss  H.  Bless  you,  that's  all  right — if  'tis  hot. 
You  generally  get  it  lukewarm  at  a  party. 

Mr  Coaker.  Coffee  wi'  ice  in  it  at  the  vicarage  ! 
Good  powers  !  Haven't  parson  more  compassion  on 
the  people's  bellies  ? 

[Susan,  who  is  giving  Mr  Coaker  another 
cup  of  tea,  laughs  explosively. 

Miss  T.  Susan ! 

Miss  H.  [Finds  a  chair  beside  George  Smerdon.] 
Well,  Mr  Smerdon,  I  wish  you  joy,  I'm  sure. 
[Richard  brings  her  cakes.]  Ah,  Mr  Richard — 
being  useful  for  once !  Old  Tapper's  going  it, 
eh? 

Richard.  Have  a  cake,  George  ? 

George.  No — I  can't  eat. 

Richard.  Well — try  to  look  as  if  you  was  alive. 

George.  All  very  fine  for  you ;  but  you  don't 
know  what's  happening  to  me. 

Miss  H.  [Giggling.]  He's  in  love ! 

George.  Yes,  I  be  in  love ;  and  so's  this  man ; 
and  he's  cheerful  because,  no  doubt,  'tis  going  well 
with  him.     But  I 
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Miss  H.  There's  better  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever 
came  out. 

George.  I'll  dog  her — I'll  haunt  her — I'll  give  her 
no  peace.     I'll  not  take  '  no  '  for  an  answer. 
Miss  H.  She's  said  '  no  '  then  ? 
George.  Never  you  mind  what  she's  said.     You're 
too  clever,  you  are. 

Miss  H.  But  perhaps  'twas  before  the  legacy. 
You  try  again. 

Eichard.  And  how  d'you  know  I'm  in  love, 
George  ? 

George.  By  the  way  you  keep  looking  at  that 
door. 

Miss  H.  Are  you  both  after  the  same,  I  wonder  ? 
We  shall  have  some  fun  if  you  are. 

Ash.  My  lot !  Mr  Sweetland,  Miss  Petronell 
Sweetland,  Miss  Sibley  Sweetland.  [To  Sweet- 
land.]    Just  in  time  !     They're  hard  at  it. 

[George    and   Richard    both    leave    Miss 
Hearn  and  dash  forward  on  the  arrival 
of    the    Sweetlands.    Miss     Tapper 
greets  Mr  Sweetland. 
Miss  T.  How  good  of  you  all  to  come  ! 

[Shakes  hands  with    Mr   Sweetland    and 
hisses  Petronell  and  Sibley.     They 
pass  on  with  George  and  Richard. 
Sweetland.  [To    Miss    Tapper.]  You    can    kiss 
them,  I  see  ! 

[Dr  Rundle  takes  the  seat  by  Miss  Hearn. 
Miss  H.  Look  at  those  ridiculous  girls  !     Which 
is  going  to  be  Mrs  George  Smerdon,  I  wonder  ? 
E 
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Dr  Rundle.  He  won't  have  to  ask  a  girl  twice. 
Miss  H.    Her    pill    will    be    coated    with    gold, 
anyway. 

George.  [Now  grown  lively,  to  Petronell.]  Will 
you  have  tea,  or  coffee  ?     There's  both  here. 
Petronell.  Thanks — anything. 
George.  Well,   don't  you  move   from   this  spot 
till  I  come  back.     I'll  sweep  the  table  for  you. 

[He  goes  to  table  and  collects  all  that  he  can 
carry. 
Sibley.  Here's     a     seat,     Petronell.      Richard's 
beckoning. 

[They  go  to  the  seats  and  Araminta  brings 
them  tea.  Araminta  has  been  walking 
about  with  tray  and  then  returning 
behind  the  table  to  four  out  more  tea 
and  coffee. 
You're  tired  to  death,  Minta ;  do  let  me  help  you. 

Araminta.  Not  a  bit.     'Tis  a  splendid  party  and 
all  going  like  a  marriage  bell. 

[George   returns   to   find  Petronell   has 

moved.     Others  help  themselves  from  him 

and  take  the  cup  of  tea. 

Mr  Coaker.  [To  Susan.]  Not  another  bit,   my 

dear.      I   be   blowed  out    like    a    balloon    a'ready. 

'Tis  fantastic  food.      But  what  don't  fatten,  fills. 

Where's  my  stick  ?     Be  us  to  have  a  bit  of  fun 

in  the  garden  ? 

Susan.     Yes,  Mr  Coaker.     There's  four  men  come 
all  the  way  from  Plymouth. 
Mr  Coaker.  [To  Mr  Dunnybrig.]  Be  there  any 
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spirits  or  cordials,  to  top  up  with  and  steady  the 
victuals,  Valiant  ? 

Dunnybrig.  No,  Henry.  There's  nothing  like 
that.  These  old  maiden  ladies  be  like  kittens. 
They  don't  think  there's  any  better  drink  than  milk. 

Miss  T.  We  might  have  your  song  now,  Sibley, 
dear — before  we  go  into  the  garden. 

Richard.  Hush  !  hush  !  Miss  Sweetland's  going 
to  sing. 

Dunnybrig.  Hush,  all,  for  Samuel  Sweetland's 
daughter ! 

Louisa.  She's  got  a  voice  like  a  robin — so  sweet 
and  so  happy. 

Mr  Coaker.  God  send  'tis  a  funny  song  !  You 
want  a  good  laugh  after  a  good  guzzle. 

Sibley.  I'll  do  my  best,  but  I'm  very  simple  at  it. 

Petronell.  Sing  '  Blue  Eyes,'  Sibley. 

Richard.  Miss  Sweetland's  song  be  called  '  Blue 
Eyes.' 

George.  [To  Petronell.]  Why  for  ain't  you 
singing  ? 

Petronell.  Miss  Tapper  didn't  ask  me. 

George.  More  fool  her. 

Ash.  The  Reverend  Tudor. 

Enter  the  Reverend  Septimus  Tudor. 

Miss  T.  Ah,  Vicar  !  better  late  than  never.  I  do 
hope  your  dear  mother  is  going  to  honour  me  ? 

Mr  Tudor.  Her  Bath  chair  has  been  wheeled  into 
the  garden. 
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Ash.  The    Honourable    Mrs    Tudor    be    in    the 
verandah. 

[A    Bath   chair   is   wheeled   in   sight   of  the, 
window.     Miss    Tapper    hastens    out. 
Araminta   follows   with    tea,    and   Dr 
Rundle  follows  Araminta. 
Mr  Tudor.  Ah,  Mr  Coaker  ! 
Mr    Coaker.  Farmer    Sweetland's    girl    be    just 
going  to  sing  a  song,  your  Reverence. 
Mr  Tudor.  Don't  let  me  interrupt. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper. 

Miss  T.  Now,  Sibley,  dear.     Do  be  seated,  Vicar. 
Tea  or  coffee  for  Mr  Tudor,  please. 

[The  Party  sit  and  stand.  There  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  movement.  At  the  window  a 
Bath  chair  is  seen  with  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  aristocratic  white-haired 
old  woman  in  it,  and  a  footman  in  livery. 
Araminta  comes  back.  Sibley  stands 
in  the  midst  and  sings  sweetly  and  simply 
without  any  self -consciousness.  Mr 
Sweetland  talks  gloomily  to  Araminta, 
but  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

Sibley's  Song. 

"  Oh,  Daisy,  dear,  wi'  eyes  so  blue, 
Come  tell  me  quick,  and  come  tell  me  true, 
If  I  be  your  man,  or  the  chap  in  grey — 
Him  as  drove  'e  to  market  but  yesterday ! 
Him  as  drove  'e  to  market  but  yesterday  ! 
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Why,  Billy  Bice,  now  don't  'e  frown, 

And  don't  'e  look  up,  nor  don't  'e  look  down, 

But  look  straight  into  my  eyes  so  blue — 

For  'tis  there  you  can  see  whether  I  love  you  ; 

For  'tis  there  you  can  see  whether  I  love  you. 

Th^n  Billy  stared  with  all  his  might, 

And  fondly  thought  that  he'd  seen  aright. 

But  uplong  to  worship  the  next  Sunday 

If  her  wasn't  axed  out  with  the  chap  in  grey  ; 

Yes — he'd  put  up  the  banns,  thicky  chap  in  grey  !  " 

Mr     Coaker.  Good — good  !     Ha-ha  ! — a    proper 
song  ! 
Sibley.  There's  one  more  verse,  Mr  Coaker. 
Miss  T.  Hush  !  hush  ! 
Sibley. 

"  Now  Billy's  swearing,  so  'tis  said, 
That  a  man  be  a  fool  to  trust  a  maid, 
And  the  devil,  though  black  as  a  parson's  shoe, 
Have  doubtless  got  eyes  of  a  butiful  blue — 
Bill  knows  that  his  eyes  be  a  butiful  blue !  " 

[Applause  follows  the  song. 

Dunnybrig.  Be  the  devil  so  black  as  your  shoes, 
Vicar  ? 

Mr  Tudor.  [Who  holds  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit] 
Miss  Sweetland  should  choose  something  more 
refined.  She  sings  quite  prettily.  You  haven't 
forgot  our  harvest  festival,  Mr  Dunnybrig,  or  you, 
Mr  Coaker  ? 

Dunnybrig.  The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  have  smote 
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the  harvest  this  year.  It  ain't  a  time  for  making 
any  fuss  about  it,  in  my  opinion.  Least  said,  soonest 
mended. 

Mr  Coaker.  Yes,  we  must  forgive  and  forget, 
and  hope  the  Almighty  will  do  as  He'd  be  done  by 
next  year. 

Mr  Tudor.  A  harvest  festival  embraces  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

Mr  Coaker.  So  it  do,  no  doubt.  I've  got  some 
vegetable  marrows  fat  as  little  pigs.  You  can  have 
'em  for  the  church  windows  ;  and  us  be  drawing 
turnips  a'ready — proper  masterpieces — so  round  and 
white  as  a  woman's  bosom. 

Mr  Tudor.  Eeally  !     How  remarkable  ! 

[Miss  Tapper  takes  Sibley  to  Mrs  Tudor, 
who  is  seen  to  compliment  her  on  her  song. 
Dunnybrig.  [To  Mrs   Windeatt.]  Come   along. 
'Tis  getting  a  bit  fuggy  in  here. 

[Miss  Tapper  leaves  Sibley  and  goes  into 
garden. 
Mrs  S.  Come,  Sophie — don't  you  eat  no  more. 
Here's  Miss  Dench  dog-tired,  I'm  sure,  and  glad  to 
see  the  last  of  us. 

[Exeunt  Mr  Dunnybrig,  Dr  Rundle,  and 

Mrs  Windeatt.    Petronell  goes  after 

them  and  George  follows  her. 

Sweetland.  [Who    has    been    sitting    by    Mary 

Hearn.]  Shall  I  get  you  anything  more  to  eat  or 

drink  ?  [Goes  to  table. 

Miss  H.  I'll  have  one  of  they  red  plums,  I  think. 

[Exit  Susan  Maine. 
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Mr  Tudor.  [Coining  to  them.]  Ah,  Miss  Hearn — ■ 
escaped  from  your  duties  for  a  little  while  !  [To 
Mr  Sweetland,  who  is  now  beside  the  table  regarding 
his  dish  of  plums.]  Ah,  neighbour !  I  hope  I  see 
you  well. 

Sweetland.  [Lifting  up  his  plums.]  I  gave  her 
those — finest  things  on  the  table. 

Mr  Tudor.  They  remind  me  of  our  approaching 
harvest  festival.     You  won't  forget  the  church  ? 

Sweetland.  Drat  the  festivals !  They  come 
round  quicker  than  Quarter  Day.  I  ain't  got  no 
corn  this  year.     Nobody  has. 

[Takes  the  plums  to  Miss  Hearn. 
Mr  Tudor.  I  hope  Mrs  Windeatt  will  be  kinder. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Smerdon,  Sophie  Smerdon, 
and  Mrs  Rundle.  They  meet  Miss 
Tapper  returning. 

Enter  Susan  Maine  with  ices. 

Miss  T.  Ices  are  coming  into  the  garden  for  those 
that  like  them.  Ask  Mrs  Tudor  first,  Susan.  Better 
let  Miss  Dench  carry  them.  [Araminta  takes  ices 
and  goes  with  Susan  into  the  garden.]  You  have 
nothing  to  eat,  Vicar. 

Mr  Tudor.  On  the  contrary,  I'm  doing  well — 
making  a  splendid  tea.        [Shows  half  a  small  biscuit. 

Mr  Coaker.  [To  Richard.]  Help  me  up,  Dick, 
will  'e  ?  Can  us  smoke  in  the  flower  garden, 
Churdles  Ash  ? 

Ash.  What's  a  flower  garden  for,  Henry  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  Right !    I'll  chance  it. 
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Mr  Tudor.  Let  me  give  you  an  arm,  Mr  Coaker. 
[Miss  Tapper  beckons  to  Ash.     They  g>  out 
and  Ash  wheels  Mrs  Tudor  off.    Miss 
Tapper  goes  with  them. 
Mr  Coaker.  Thank  you  kindly,  your  Reverence. 
I'd  do  the  same  for  you.     This  here  fancy  food  makes 
me  feel  so  light  as  a  cloud. 
Mr  Tudor.  Really  !     How  remarkable  ! 
Richard.  I'll  look  after  uncle,  your  Reverence. 

[Exeunt  Mr  Coaker  and  Richard  Coaker. 
Miss  T.  [Looking  in  at  window,  to  Mr  Sweet- 
land.]  You'll  come  and  hear  the  glee-singers  ? 

Sweetland.  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about 
me — I'm  talking  to  Miss  Hearn. 

[Miss  Tapper  goes  away. 
Miss  H.  Let's  get  outside. 
Sweetland.  Have  another  plum  ? 

Enter  George  Smerdon. 

Miss  H.  No,  no  !    enough's  as  good  as  a  feast. 

And  don't  you  follow  me  about  so  close — else  people 

will  say  unkind  things.    You  know  what  the  village  is. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Hearn  and  Mr  Sweetland. 

Mr  Tudor.  [To  George  Smerdon.]  I  have  heard 
of  your  good  fortune,  George.  It  is  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility, and  I  hope  you  won't  forget  the  Giver. 

George.  No  ;  I  be  going  to  put  up  a  white  marble 
stone  to  him,  when  his  grave  have  settled  down. 
I  dare  say  I'll  spend  twenty  pound  or  more.  And 
did  I  ought  to  share  the  money  with  my  brother 
Tom,  Vicar  ? 
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Mr  Tudor.  That  is  a  serious  question  I  cannot 
answer  in  a  moment,  George. 

George.  I  ain't  getting  no  fun  out  of  it  yet, 
anyway. 

[Araminta,  Sibley  and  Susan  come  back 
from  the  garden. 

Mr  Tudor.  The  money  that  gives  us  most  pleasure 

to  spend  is  that  which  we  devote  to  others.     You 

will  not  forget  your  own  parish — I  feel  sure  of  that. 

[Mr  Tudor  goes  off.     The  glee-singers  begin 

in  the  garden.     Enter  Dr  Rundle. 

Dr  Rundle.  [Helping  himself  from  the  table.]  Now's 
the  time,  George ! 

George.  I  ain't  hungry  to-day. 

[George  goes  to  garden. 

Dr  Rundle.  Now,  Miss  Sibley,  come  along. 

Sibley.  I'm  looking  after  Araminta.  I'll  come 
presently.  [Exit  Dr  Rundle. 

Sibley.  For  goodness'  sake  sit  down  and  rest, 
Minta  !  You'll  drop  if  you  don't.  [Enter  Churdles 
Ash.]     Sit  here  and  take  it  easy. 

Ash.  Give  me  something  to  drink.  Thank  the 
Lord  I  ain't  a  indoor  man.  I  be  gasping  for  air  and 
tobacco. 

Susan.  Tea  or  coffee,  Mr  Ash  ? 

Ash.  Everything — everything — 'tis  my  turn  now. 
[Eating.]  Here,  stuff  one  of  these  down  your  neck, 
Minta.     There's  cream  in  'em. 

Araminta.  I'm  sure  it  have  all  gone  off  most 
glorious — not  a  hitch,  and  everybody  as  happy  as 
kings  and  queens. 
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Sibley.  Except  father.  There's  something  the 
matter  with  him. 

Araminta.  And  your  lovely  song — 'twas  the  crown 
of  the  party. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper,  hurriedly. 

Miss  T.  Fruit — fruit  in  the  garden,  please  ! 

[Exit  Miss  Tapper. 
Ash.  Darn  the  old  dragon  !     She'd  run  the  soles 
off  your  feet ! 
Susan.  Let  her  wait.     A  proper  tyrant  she  is. 
Araminta.     No,    no !     Now's    the    moment    for 
fruit. 
Sibley.  Finish  your  tea  first,  Minta. 

[Ash,  Araminta  Dench,  Susan  and  Sibley 
pick  up  dishes  of  fruit. 
Araminta.  I've  done. 


Enter  Petronell. 

Petronell.  Where's  father  ? 

[Exit  Churdles  Ash. 

Sibley.  He  went  into  the  garden  with  Miss  Hearn. 

[Exit  Susan  and  Sibley. 

Petronell.  I'm   sick   of   this,    Minta.     I    never 
was  at  such  a  stupid  party. 

Araminta.  Don't   say   that.     Where's   Richard  ? 
He'll  cheer  you  up. 

Petronell.  'Tis  for  him  to  find  me,  I  should 
think — not  for  me  to  find  him. 
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Enter  George  Smerdon.    Exit  Araminta 
Dench. 

George.  You  might  give  me  a  minute.  I  only 
came  to  the  party  to  see  you. 

Petronell.  Don't  start  again  on  me,  there's  a 
good  man. 

George.  I  haven't  begun  yet.  You  don't  know 
what  you're  in  for.  There's  no  escape  for  you.  It 
have  got  to  be  said  over  and  over  again,  till  you 
grasp  hold  of  it. 

Petronell.  I  have  grasped  hold  of  it. 

George.  No,  you  haven't.  You  haven't  had  time. 
But  you  will.  I'm  so  solid  and  steadfast  as  a  rock. 
I  can't  change,  Petronell. 

Petronell.  I  can't  change,  either. 

George.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  it 
grows  worse  instead  of  better  with  me. 

Petronell.  I  said  '  no '  as  clear  as  a  girl  could 
speak  it. 

George.  I  ban't  built  to  hear  '  no.'  I  won't 
hear  '  no.'  I'm  going  to  be  at  you  as  steady  as 
Time,  till  you  say  '  yes.'  I  don't  see  no  other  way. 
'Twill  wear  you  to  a  shadow,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
But  there's  no  escape. 

Petronell.  It's  not  reasonable,  George. 

George.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  reason. 
A  man  like  me  is  far  above  reason.  I'm  never  beat. 
I  go  on  my  own  way  like  the  wind  and  the  wave — 
never  tired.  I  shall  keep  offering  for  you — off  and 
on — till  I'm  grey-headed,  and  you've  got  a  foot  in 
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the  grave.  I  only  tell  you  this,  Petronell,  because 
you  may  think  I'm  like  certain  other  weak  chaps 
that  you've  choked  off  at  a  word. 

Petronell.  Then  I  see  there's  but  one  thing  will 
stop  you,  George. 

George.  There  isn't  one  thing — only  death. 

Petronell.  There's  got  to  be  one  :  I  love  another 
man — there  ! 

George.  What's  his  name  ? 

Petronell.     You  mustn't  ask  that. 

George.  Why  not  ? 

Petronell.  Oh,  you're  so  difficult,  George. 
You've  got  no  proper  feeling  where  a  woman's 
concerned. 

George.  What's  his  name  ?  That's  what  I  want 
to  know  ;   and  I  will  know. 

Petronell.  I  can't  tell  you. 

George.  Do  he  love  you  ?  Have  he  made  the 
fine  love  to  you  what  I  have  ?  Would  he  do  all  for 
you  I  would  ? 

Petronell.  I  wonder  what  you  would  do,  if  it 
came  to  the  point. 

George.  I'd  do  all  a  strong  man  with  five  thousand 
pounds  behind  him  could  do. 

Petronell.  It  isn't  money,  George. 

George.  You  hate  farming,  so  I'd  throw  it  all 
up  and  start  a  shop,  because  I  know  you  like  shops. 

Petronell.  Would  you  do  that  ? 

George.  Would  t'other  chap  ?  Why,  I'd  get  any 
sort  of  shop  in  the  world.  You  should  choose  what 
you  liked,  from  fish  and  poultry  to  gold  watches. 
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Petronell.  I'd  love  a  shop. 

George.  Then  love  me  and  we'll  start  a  shop. 

Petronell.  You  can't  make  yourself  love  a  man. 

George.  Why  not  ?  If  I  can  love  you  like  a 
burning  fiery  furnace,  why  the  hell  can't  you  love 
me  the  same  ? 

Petronell.  Don't  I  tell  you  I  love  somebody 
else? 

George.  Well,  keep  the  shop  in  your  mind. 
Don't  lose  sight  of  the  shop. 

[Petronell  starts  and  looks  towards  the 
window  as  Richard  Coaker  enters, 
followed  by  Miss  Hearn. 

George.  Him ! 

Petronell.  [Going  to  Richard.]  Was  you  looking 
for  me  ? 

Richard.  You're  missing  all  the  music. 

George.  The  music's  where  her  voice  be,  I  should 
think. 

Richard.  Well  done,  George !    But  the  music  I 
mean  is  under  the  '  monkey  puzzle  '  in  the  garden. 
[Exeunt  Richard  and  Petronell. 

Miss  H.  All  alone,  Mr  Smerdon  ?  I'm  properly 
flustered.  Such  a  curious  thing  !  If  old  Sammy 
Sweetland  haven't  fairly  took  charge  of  me  !  What's 
his  game,  I  wonder  ?  Is  he  playing  at  May  and 
December,  d'you  reckon  ? 

George.  I'm  going  home.  I  ain't  wanted  at  this 
party. 

Miss  H.  Don't  say  that.  There's  one  glad  enough 
to  see  you,  at  any  rate. 
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George.  There's  only  one  here  for  me. 

Miss  H.  Well,  I've  had  quite  enough  of  it,  too. 
Will  you  see  me  to  the  village  ? 

George.     No.     I'm  driving  along  with  mother. 

Miss  H.  Are  the  gipsies  at  Lane  End  still  ? 

George.  Yes,  they  are  there — the  rogues  ! 

Mrss  H.  [Eating  cakes.]  Such  a  funny  thing! 
They  tell  fortunes,  you  know.  I  gave  an  old  woman 
a  shilling,  and  she  told  me  I  should  be  married 
inside  a  year — to  a  handsome,  tall,  fair  man,  with 
blue  eyes  and  high  shoulders. 

George.  That  sounds  mighty  like  old  Sweetland. 

Miss  II.  I'm  not  hunting  after  fossils,  George 
Smerdon.  It  sounds  to  me  like  somebody  else. 
Let  me  see  your  hand. 

George.  You  can't  read  'em  ? 

Miss  H.  Oh  yes,  I  can.  I  know  the  love  line, 
anyway.     You've  got  it.  [She  holds  his  hand. 

George.  Of  course  I've  got  it.  You  don't  see 
a  fine,  fair  maiden  with  her  nose  held  pretty 
high,  slate-coloured  eyes  and  bright  hair,  and  a 
very  proud  walk,  as  if  the  ground  wasn't  good 
enough  ? 

Miss  H.  That's  it,  is  it  ?  No,  I  don't  see  her. 
I  see  a  dark  girl  with  a  dimple  and  roguish  brown 
eyes,  and  a  face  like  a  flower. 

Enter  Richard  and  Sibley. 

George.  I  hate  they  dark  women.  Leave  go 
my  hand.  [Rises. 
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Sibley.  Father  is  looking  everywhere  for  you, 
Miss  Hearn. 

Miss  H.  [To  George.]  There !  What  did  I  tell 
you? 

George.  Jump  at  him  then.  [To  Sibley.]  I'm 
sick  of  this,  and  I  ain't  enjoying  myself.  I'm  going 
back  home  now.     Where's  mother  and  Sophie  ? 

Richard.  Not  enjoying  yourself,  George  ? 

George.  Don't  you  speak  to  me  no  more,  Richard 
Coaker.  I've  done  with  you.  'Tis  war  to  the  knife 
between  us,  and  now  you  know  it. 

Miss  H.  [Looking  off.]  There  he  is,  hunting  for 
me  like  a  hawk  after  a  sparrow. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Hearn  and  George  Smerdon 
to  the  garden. 

Richard.  Well — what  d'you  think  of  that !  What 
have  I  done  to  vex  George  ? 

Sibley.  He's  troubled  seemingly. 

Richard.  But  why  with  me  ?  His  money  be 
going  to  ruin  that  man. 

Sibley.  Poor  George ! 

Richard.  I  ain't  sorry  for  him.  But  I'm  terrible 
sorry  for  myself. 

Sibley.  Why,  Dick  ? 

Richard.  Because  I'm  such  an  everyday,  stupid 
sort  of  chap — no  money  and  never  done  nothing  to 
name. 

Sibley.  Every  lover's  done  the  biggest  thing  in 
the  whole  world  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  loves 
him. 

Richard.  And  what's  that  ? 
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Sibley.  Why,  fall  in  love  with  her  !  That's  the 
mightiest  thing  of  all — if  she  feels  the  same. 

Richard.  And  waste  of  time  if  she  don't.  No 
doubt  George  Smerdon  would  chuck  up  all  his  money 
if  Petronell  loved  him. 

Sibley.  Her  heart's  gone. 

Richard.  Solemn  truth  ?  That's  terrible  inter- 
esting. And  does  she  know  what  the  man's 
feeling  ? 

Sibley.  I  reckon  so.     But  he  hangs  fire  a  bit. 

Richard.  If  you  be  in  love,  you  get  terrible  quick 
to  mark  the  signs  in  another  person,  no  doubt.  If 
Petronell  can  see  a  man  loves  her,  then — my  girl 
might  see  the  same — eh  ? 

Sibley.  Naturally. 

Richard.  And  wouldn't  think  none  the  worse  of 
me? 

Sibley.  Of  course  not. 

Richard.  Why — then — 

Enter  Mr  Sweetland  and  Miss  Hearn.  Petronell 
appears  at  window.  Sibley  joins  her  and  both 
go  off. 

Sweetland.  Tell  'em  to  harness  up,  Dick  Coaker, 
please.  I've  promised  to  give  Miss  Hearn  a  lift 
home.  [Exit  Richard  Coaker. 

Miss  H.  'Tis  a  silly,  fussy  affair — just  what  you'd 
expect  from  a  silly,  fussy  old  maid. 

Sweetland.  Never  mind  her.  I  came  here  a 
purpose  to  see  you,  so  just  wait  a  minute.     I'll  shut 
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the  doors.     They  men  make  such  a  yowling,  you 
can't  hear  yourself  speak. 

[Shuts  doors.     The  noise  of  the  glee-singers 
ceases. 

Miss  H.  What  did  she  want  music  for  ?  Every 
woman  would  sooner  hear  herself  talk  than  another 
person  sing. 

Sweetland.  Of  course  she  would — if  she'd  got  a 
voice  like  yours. 

Miss  H.  I  nearly  died  of  laughing  to  see  Tabby 
Tapper  sucking  up  to  the  Vicar's  mother — just 
because  she's  an  '  honourable.' 

Sweetland.  [Looking  at  table.]  I'd  give  some- 
thing for  a  thimbleful  of  whisky.  But  of  course 
there's  nothing  like  that  here. 

Miss  H.  No  doubt  she's  got  a  bottle  hid  some- 
where. D'you  believe  in  fortune-telling,  Mr  Sweet- 
land ?  I  had  mine  told  by  a  gipsy,  and  she  said  I 
was  going  to  be  a  wife  inside  a  year. 

Sweetland.  Well  done  her !  I'm  sure  I  hope 
that's  true ! 

Miss  H.  I've  been  in  a  twitter  about  it  ever  since. 
A  fine  chap  with  high  shoulders  and  blue  eyes,  and 
very  well  to  do,  and 

Sweetland.  That  sounds  mighty  like  somebody 
I  know,  Mary. 

Miss  H.  Of  course  you  do.    So  do  we  all. 

Sweetland.  If  I  looked  in  the  looking-glass  I 
should  see  him— eh  ? 

Miss    H.  [Giggles.]  You — you !    Well,    I    never 
You — at  your  age  ! 

r 
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Sweetland.  You  don't  want  to  marry  a  boy,  do 
you? 

Miss  H.  [Much  annoyed.]  Well,  and  why  not  ? 
'Tis  a  way  with  boys  to  marry  girls,  ain't  it  ? 

Sweetland.  Girls  !  Have  you  got  the  face  to 
call  yourself  a  girl  ? 

Miss  H.  [Getting  excited.]  And  what  the  mischief 
should  I  call  myself  ?     What  do  you  call  me  ? 

Sweetland.  Full  blown  and  a  bit  over — that's 
what  I  call  you.  And  if  you  wasn't  a  back  number 
like  myself — like  myself,  Mary  Hearn — I  shouldn't 
be  sitting  here  along  with  you  now. 

Miss  H.  Me — me  a  back  number  !  And  you  call 
yourself  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  !  Perhaps  you'll 
be  surprised  to  hear,  Mr  Samuel  Sweetland,  that  next 
birthday  I'm 

Sweetland.  Hush  !  Don't  touch  figures.  Don't 
palter  with  the  truth.  I  know.  'Tis  in  the  church 
register,  and  not  an  hour  ago  I  looked  your  date  up 
there.     You  was  born  in 

Miss  H.  Coward !  A  beastly,  poking,  prying 
jackdaw,  that's  what  you  are  ! 

Sweetland.  And  what  are  you  ?  Who  opens  the 
letters  at  the  post-office  ?  I  never  believed  it  till 
now ;  but  now  I  do.  And  if  you  can  call  me  a  '  pok- 
ing, prying  jackdaw,'  Mary  Hearn,  I'm  wasting  your 
time  and  mine.  You've  done  it  now  !  It's  all  over 
— you've  ruined  yourself — you've  lost  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime,  you  stupid  woman. 

Miss  H.  'Tis  libel  to  say  I  touch  the  letters,  and 
I'll  have  you  up  for  it. 
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Sweetland.  No.  you  won't — you  wouldn't  dare. 
There's  too  many  think  the  same.  I  can  look  at 
you  now  without  a  throb  or  a  pang.  You've  changed, 
and  I  see  the  truth  of  you.  'Tis  just  as  if  you'd  sent 
a  bit  of  ice  down  my  back  now.  Here  was  I — a  man 
out  of  the  common,  by  all  accounts — and  you — a 
good  enough  woman,  though  too  fond  of  dressing 
your  mutton  lamb  fashion. 
Miss  H.  You  dare  say  that ! 
Sweetland.  I  was  going  to  dare  all  things.  I 
was  coming  afore  you  in  all  the  lonely  dignity  of  the 
widowed  state.  I  was  just  going  to  say  something 
as  you've  never  heard  afore,  Mary  Hearn,  and  never 
will  again. 

Miss  H.  [Staring  at  him.]  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about. 

Sweetland.  Oh  yes,  you  do — nobody  better. 
Trust  a  woman  for  that.  She  smells  an  offer  of 
marriage  quicker  than  a  hound  scents  a  fox.  I 
came  expecting  to  find  good  value.  I  thought  to 
see  a  high-minded  female,  of  a  certain  age,  that  I 
could  look  to  as  a  female. 
Miss  H.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Sweetland.  I  came  as  a  Christian  widow  man  to 
a  Christian  woman. 
Miss  H.  Is  this  a  nightmare  ? 
Sweetland.  Your  hat  is.  Your  hat  would  have 
been  enough  for  any  self-respecting  person,  without 
a  word  from  you.  You've  wrecked  yourself  and  lost 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime — that's  what  you've  done. 
You're  the  sort  that  be  so  busy  running  after  the 
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boys,  that  you  miss  the  men — that's  what  you  are. 
And  me  one  of  they  people  a  little  child  can  lead, 
though  a  regiment  of  soldiers  can't  drive. 

Miss  H.  Are  you  offering  marriage,  or  ain't  you  ? 

Sweetland.  Certainly  not.  Not  now.  I'm  only 
telling  you  the  sort  that  wanted  you  and  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  come  to  Applegarth  Farm  afore  the 
Christmas  holly  be  cut.  But  not  now.  It's  all  off 
now — and  so  will  I  be.  [Rising.]  You  don't  want 
to  hear  a  '  beastly  jackdaw '  no  more,  of  course. 
[Miss  Hearn  begins  to  heave  and  make  strange  noises.] 
I  don't  care  a  damn  for  they  noises.  You  can  roll 
your  eyes  and  gasp  and  gurgle,  or  stand  on  your 
silly  head  if  you  want  to.  There's  the  truth,  and  now 
you  know  it. 

Miss  H.  [Laughing  and  losing  her  self-control.] 
You — you — you  old  sheep — a  thing  kept  in  cotton 
wool  by  your  late  wife — you  to  come  to  a  woman  in 
all  her  prime  and  beauty — )7ou  to  run  after  me  ! 

Sweetland.  And  don't  you  think  you  was  the 
first,  because  you  wasn't ! 

Miss  H.  [Dancing  heavily  round  him  and  pointing 
at  him.]  There — there — you've  given  yourself  away 
properly  now  !  No,  I  wasn't  the  first  to  fling  your 
nasty  love  back  in  your  face — and  I  shan't  be  the 
last.  /  shan't  be  the  last,  Sammy  Sweetland  !  You 
mind  that ! 

Sweetland.  Bah  !  grapes  are  sour  !  You're  mad 
to  think  what  you've  lost,  you  idiot ! 

Miss  H.  [Flinging  herself  on  the  sofa  and  going  into 
hysterics.]  Help  !    Help  !    Save  me  !     [Shrieks  wildly. 
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[The  French  windows  open  and  Miss  Tapper 

enters,  followed  by  Mr  Henry  Coaker. 

Mr   Coaker.  Guy   Fawkes   and   angels !    what's 

Sammy  doing  to  postmistress  ? 

Miss  H.  Take  him  away !    Take  the  beast  away. 

Enter  Valiant  Dunnybrig  and  Mrs  Windeatt. 

Miss  T.  Where's  Dr  Bundle  ?     Quick  !     Quick  ! 
[Outside  the  glee-singers   are  singing   '  The 
Three  Chafers.'  Enter  Richard  Coaker, 
Petronell  and  Sibley. 
Miss  T.  The  doctor  !     The  doctor  ! 

[Richard  runs  back  to  garden.    Sibley  and 
Petronell  go  to  Mr  Sweetland. 
Sweetland.  God's  my  Judge  I  was  only  talking 
Bense  to  the  fool. 
Mr  Coaker.  But  what  was  you  doing,  Samuel  ? 

Enter  Dr  Bundle,  followed  by  Mrs  Smerdon, 
Sophie  Smerdon,  Mr  Tudor  and  Richard 
Coaker. 

Dunnybrig.  Get  a  pail  of  water  and  dash  it  in  her 
face. 

Enter  Araminta  Dench. 

Dr  Rundle.  Loosen  her  stays  and  pull  her  hat  oS. 
She'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  Give  her  air  and 
put  her  feet  up. 
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Mr  Tudor.  Is  there  any  danger,  Doctor  ?    If  so, 


Dr  Rundle.  She's  all  right. 

[The  Women  attend  to  Miss  Hearn.  Mr 
Sweetland  sits  down  alone  and  dis- 
regarded. Enter  Churdles  Ash  and 
Susan  Maine. 

Mr  Coaker.  Here — here — come  away,  you  men — 
this  is  no  place  for  us. 

[The  Men  move  away  together.  Miss 
Hearn's  screams  subside.  Araminta 
Dench  goes  to  Mr  Sweetland,  who  has 
brought  out  his  paper  and  is  looking  at 
it.  Outside,  at  the  door,  appear  the  Glee- 
singers,  led  by  Mr  Gregson.  They 
peer  in,  but  are  still  loudly  singing  '  The 
Three  Chafers.'  They  persist  for  a  few 
moments  after  the  curtain  falls. 


CURTAIN 


ACT  III 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  Act  I.,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions of  detail. 

[Araminta  Dench  and  Sibley  discovered. 
Sibley   is   rolling   paste    and    making 
an  apple  pie.     Araminta  sits  peeling 
potatoes    and    dropping    them    into    a 
saucepan  of  water.     The  peel  she  drops 
into  a  pail. 
Sibley.  I  suppose  Churdles  knows  when  the  train 
comes  in  ? 
Araminta.  He  knows. 

Sibley.  Father  writes  as  though  he  wasn't  any 
the  better  for  his  little  change.  And  Petronell  won't 
be  in  a  very  good  temper  either. 

Araminta.  She  only  went  to  Dawlish  to  see  if 
Dick  Coaker  would  be  drawn  down  after  her. 

Sibley.  I  can't  understand  why  he  wasn't.  'Twas 
a  great  chance  for  him. 

Araminta.  We're  all  wrong  about  Kichard,  Sibley 
— all  wrong.    I'm  terrible  sorry  for  Petronell. 

Sibley.  It  makes  me  angry  with  Richard — almost. 
I  told  him  as  plain  as  I  dared  at  Miss  Tapper's  party 
that  he'd  only  got  to  ask.  [She  sighs.]  There — talk 
of  something  else. 

87 
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Enter  Churdles  Ash. 

Ash.  No  news  of  master  ? 

Sibley.  We  haven't  heard  this  morning. 

Ash.  Then  he's  drawn  blank  again. 

Sibley.  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Churdles  ? 

Ash.  I  mean  the  Dawlish  widow  at  '  The  Ring  o' 
Bells.'  Be  everybody  blind  but  me  ?  Did  he  go  to 
Dawlish  to  hear  the  niggers  on  the  beach  ?  No — 
he  went  for  a  wife  and  haven't  got  her.  And  he'll 
come  back  in  a  proper  tantrum,  mark  me. 

Araminta.  What  be  the  women  made  of  nowadays  ? 

Ash.  Same  old  beastly  stuff  they  always  was. 
There's  only  one  thing  they're  good  for — to  be 
mothers  and  bear  boys. 

Araminta.  Ah !  that's  the  way  you  silly  old 
bachelors  talk.  Nought  else  for  us  to  do  but  to 
bear  boys  ? 

Ash.  Nought  else — except  to  bear  girls.  Women 
be  wanted  for  the  next  generation.  They  ain't  no 
manner  of  use  to  their  own.  I'm  ashamed  of  Samuel 
Sweetland  offering  himself  at  sale  prices  all  round 
the  country.  Everybody's  talking  about  and  making 
fun  of  him.  'Tis  a  disgrace  to  us  males  that  he  can 
sink  to  go  among  'em  hat  in  hand — only  to  get 
laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

Sibley.  Whatever  are  you  saying? 

Araminta.  [Frowning  at  Churdles  Ash  and 
shaking  her  head  at  him.]  Don't  ask  him — a  sour  old 
curmudgeon.  He  hates  the  women.  You'll  hear 
no  good  of  us  from  him. 
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[A  knock  at  the  door.  Sibley,  who  has 
finished  making  her  apple  pie,  goes  to  the 
door  and  admits  George  Smerdon. 

George.  Morning — morning!  When  do  you  start 
for  the  station,  Churdles  ? 

Ash.  In  quarter  of  an  hour. 

George.  I'll  drive  down  along  with  you,  if  you 
please. 

Araminta.  So  you  shall  then ;  and  try  to  make 
him  see  a  bit  of  sense,  George.  [Picks  up 
her  pail  with  potato  peel  and  the  saucepan  with 
potatoes.]  Come  on,  Ash ;  I  want  you  afore  you 
start. 

Ash.  [Takes  a  whip  from  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.] 
I  be  going  to  put  the  hoss  in  now. 

[Exeunt  Araminta  Dench  and  Churdles 
Ash. 

George.  I  went  down. 

Sibley.  So  I  hear,  George. 

George.  Yes,  to  Dawlish  I  went,  and  had  two 
walks  with  her.  Once  we  tramped  along  by  the  sea, 
and  once  we  went  up  over  the  Moor.  Walked  her 
off  her  legs,  I  did.     Pretty  hopeful — eh  ? 

Sibley.  Yes,  but 

George.  And  she  likewise  accepted  a  bag  of 
prawns — a  good  sign  that. 

Sibley.  Was  she  cheerful  ? 

George.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  she  was  cheerful — 
no  more  was  your  father.  He  spoke  a  lot  of  harsh 
things  against  the  women,  and  Petronell  had  her 
knife  into  the  men.     They  be  such  clever  people. 
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But  the  cleverest  people  ain't  always  clever  enough 
to  be  happy. 

Sibley.  That's  one  thing  makes  it  worth  while 
being  a  fool,  George.  You  can  be  happy,  whatever 
else  you  can't  be. 

George.  Not  always.    Look  at  me. 

Sibley.  You're  no  fool. 

George.  First  cousin  to  it ;  and  yet  by  no  means 
happy.  But  I'm  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way — 
I'm  hanging  on  like  a  bull-dog,  Sibley.  I've  got  my 
teeth  in  her,  you  may  say.  [Takes  a  whelk  shell  from 
his  pocket.]    Do  'e  see  that  shell  ? 

Sibley.  Yes. 

George.  'Tis  a  whelk  as  I  catched  when  we  was 
walking  over  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  And  I  had  it 
cooked,  and  your  sister  was  so  terrible  kind  as  to 
eat  it.     I  shall  keep  that  shell  to  my  dying  day. 

[Puts  it  in  his  focket. 

Sibley.  I  know  you  care  a  lot  for  her. 

George.  She's  everything — everything  in  the 
world. 

Sibley.  I  wish  I  could  help  you. 

George.  I  wish  you  could.  Nobody  can  help  me. 
'Tis  a  job  have  got  to  be  done  single-handed.  I'm 
at  it  night  and  day,  you  might  say — except  when 
I'm  asleep.  How  my  brain  stands  it,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  go  battling  on. 

Enter  Churdles  Ash  and  Richard  Coaker. 
Richard.  Morning,  Sibley ! 
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Ash.  Here's  Dick  Coaker  looking  for  Dr  Bundle, 
and  can't  find  him.  [Exit  Ash. 

George.  He's  out  with  the  hounds  in  his  pink 
coat.  I  see  him  and  Mrs  Windeatt  and  Valiant 
Dunnybrig  and  a  score  more  riding  to  the  meet. 

Sibley.  What's  wrong  ?  [Going. 

Richard.  Only  about  some  hay  my  old  man  sold 
him  when  we  was  at  Miss  Tapper's  flare  up.  Don't 
you  go,  Sibley,  please. 

Sibley.  [Taking  the  fie  and  implements  from  the 

kitchen  table.]  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,  if  you  want 

me.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

[George  and  Richard  look  at  each  other  in 

doubt.     George  shows  the  more  feeling, 

puffs  his  cheeks  and  gets  red. 

Richard.  Fine  day,  George  Smerdon. 

George.  I  don't  want  no  words  with  you,  Richard 
Coaker.  'Tis  very  certain  us  can't  be  friends,  so 
we'd  better  keep  clear  of  each  other  till  the  battle's 
won,  or  lost. 

Richard.  And  why  the  mischief  can't  we  be 
friends,  George  ? 

George.    Because  we  can't. 

Richard.  Been  to  Dawlish,  I  hear  ? 

George.  Yes,  I  did  go  to  Dawlish.  But  you 
didn't — that's  one  up  against  you,  be  sure  of  that. 

Richard.  Why  the  devil  should  I  go  to  Dawlish  ? 

George.  What  a  question !  What's  the  good  o' 
talking  ?  Ain't  we  bitter  as  death  after  the  same 
woman  ? 

Richard.  Good  Lord  ! — you  don't  want  her  too  ? 
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George.  With  every  drop  of  blood  I  want  her. 
Like  a  tiger  I  want  her  ;  and  your  love-making,  bo 
to  call  it,  is  the  moon  to  my  sun.  A  bird  in  the  hedge 
makes  better  love  than  you.  To  let  her  go  out  of 
your  sight  for  a  week  and  never  to  cross  the  road 
after  her  !     Call  that  love  ? 

Richard.  Man  alive,  she  wasn't  at  Dawlish  ! 

George.  Wasn't  at  Dawlish  !  Didn't  I  catch  this 
whelk  with  these  hands  out  of  a  pool  at  her  feet ; 
and  didn't  I  have  the  creature  cooked ;  and  didn't 
she  eat  it  ?  I  dare  say  you'd  like  that  shell ! 
You'd  have  to  kill  me  first,  Richard  Coaker,  afore 
you'd  get  it ! 

[Shows  whelk  shell,  and  returns  it  to  his  pocket. 

Richard.  That  was  only  Petronell,  George. 

George.  '  Only  Petronell '  !     Only  Petronell ! 

Richard.  Good  Lord !  are  you  chattering  about 
her? 

George.  And  who  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  be 
there  to  chatter  about  ? 

Richard.  To  think  of  that  now  !  My  dear  man, 
I  haven't  got  no  use  for  Petronell. 

George.  Then  why  the  mischief  be  you  always 
dogging  her  footsteps  ?  Why  be  you  always  at 
Applegarth  ?  Why  are  you  up  here  now,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  back,  and  too  slack  to  go  to  the 
station  to  meet  her  and  help  with  the  parcels,  like  I 
shall  ? 

Richard.  Fancy  you  thinking  that ! 

George.  'Tisn't  only  me ;  everybody  thinks  it. 
Her  father  thinks  it,  for  he  told  me  so ;    and  Miss 
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Dench  thinks  it ;  and  that  slip  of  a  girl  Sibley 
thinks  it,  and — and  she  thinks  it  herself  for  that 
matter. 

Richard.  I  don't  want  Petronell,  and  never  did 
want  her. 

George.  Then  the  sooner  she  knows  it  the  better. 
[Spits  on  his  hands.]     And  to-day  she  shall  know  it. 

Richard.  I'm  after  somebody  else,  and  always 
have  been. 

George.  Bah  !     There  ain't  nobody  else. 

Enter  Churdles  Ash  and  Sibley  from  different 
doors. 

Ash.  Come  on,  George.    I'm  off. 

[Exit  Churdles  Ash. 

Richard.  Good  luck,  George  ! 

George.  She  hasn't  got  a  leg  to  stand  upon  now, 
that  I  can  see. 

Richard.  You  hunt  her  down  then. 

[Exit  George  after  Ash. 

Sibley.  Poor  George ! 

Richard.  Rich  George  ! 

Sibley.  'Tis  to  be  very  poor  to  love  a  girl  that 
don't  love  you,  Richard. 

Richard.  Not  the  only  one  in  that  fix. 

Sibley.  [Laughing.]  Easier  to  know  your  trouble 
than  your  luck,  seemingly. 

Richard.  I'm  glad  I  met  George.  I've  told  him 
something  that  have  put  life  into  him. 

Sibley.  I  wish,  for  Petronell's  sake,  you  could 
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be  a  bit  more  like  other  people.  Excuse  my  plain 
speaking.  But — but — you'd  better  be  off  after 
Dr  Rundle. 

Richard.  I  don't  want  him.  'Twas  only  an 
excuse  to  come  up  here. 

Sibley.  She  ain't  home  yet. 

Richard.  Oh  yes,  she  is. 

Sibley.  I  ought  to  know. 

Richard.  So  you  ought,  sure  enough. 

Sibley.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  Dawlish  ? 

Richard.  Why  should  I  ?  'Twas  only  Petronell 
there. 

Sibley.  '  Only  Petronell '  ! 

Richard.  '  Only  Petronell ' !  You're  as  bad  as 
George  Smerdon. 

Sibley.  What  more  do  you  want  than  Petronell  ? 

Richard.  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  afore 
they  come  home.  I  suppose  a  little  quiet  maiden 
like  you  be  dazzled  by  Petronell,  same  as  George 
Smerdon  and  a  good  few  other  people.  They  can't 
imagine  a  man  liking  a  nightingale  better  than  a 
peacock. 

Sibley.  She's  not  a  peacock. 

Richard.  Leave  her.  It  seems  that  your  father, 
and  Miss  Dench,  and  another  fool  here  and  there, 
all  thought  I  came  to  Applegarth  after  your  sister. 

Sibley.  Naturally.  Who  was  there  to  come  for 
else  ?     Dear  Petronell  thought 

Richard.  The  same.  I  know.  But  why  ?  I 
never  said  a  word — I  never  looked  a  word — I  never 
squeezed  her  hand  even.     But  because  I  was  dumb 
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and  stupid  as  a  pig  along  with  you,  and  gay  and  easy 
along  with  her,  they  thought  .  .  .  there — it  shows 
how  a  man  may  be  misread.  And  that's  why,  when 
Petronell  appeared,  you  was  always  oil  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun,  I  suppose  ? 

Sibley.  Two's  company,  Richard. 

Richard.  And  damn  bad  company  if  they're  the 
wrong  'uns.  'Twas  because  you  always  bolted  when 
you  got  half  a  chance  that  I  hung  fire. 

Sibley.  I  thought  you  came  for  her  sake. 

Richard.  I  came  for  my  own — and  for  hope  to 
please  you,  Sibley. 

Sibley.  What  a  staggering  thing !  I've  always 
been  wishful  to  befriend  you — with  Petronell. 

Richard.  And  little  knew  the  thoughts  I  thought 
and  the  cusses  I  cussed. 

Sibley.  This  be  treason  to  sister. 

Richard.  Don't  say  that.  She'll  understand,  if 
George  can  make  her.  George  always  says  what  he 
means,  whatever  his  faults.  He'll  worry  her  now, 
like  a  terrier  worries  a  rat.  And  oh,  Sib,  I  do  love 
you  so  dear — wrapped  up  in  the  very  shadow  of  you, 
Sib.  I've  kissed  the  chair  you  sat  on  afore  to-day — 
I  have.  A  good  year  and  more  it  have  been  going 
on  now.     When  d'you  think  it  began  ? 

Sibley.  I  don't  know,  Richard. 

Richard.  In  church.  I  happened  to  pitch  along- 
side you  and  you  offered  me  a  share  of  your  hymn- 
book  ;  and  when  I  see  your  little  thumb  alongside 
my  great  big  one — 'Twas  a  most  touching  sight 
and  I  never  got  over  it. 
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Sibley.  Your  thumb  was  grubby,  I  remember. 

Richard.  God  forgive  me — I  daresay  it  was. 

Sibley.  I'm  thinking  on  my  sister.  This  is  a 
fearful  thing,  Dick. 

Richard.  Think  on  me — I  ain't  a  fearful  thing — 
I'm  the  proudest  man  in  Little  Silver. 

Sibley.  I  haven't  took  you  yet. 

Richard.  Come  here,  you  dinky  dear — come  into 
my  arms  !  Oh,  I've  never  been  properly  alive  afore ! 
'Tis  all  right  with  Petronell.  She'll  hate  me  for  a 
minute  and  then  she'll  calm  down.  George  be 
worth  fifty  of  me. 

Sibley.  Don't  you  say  that. 

Richard.  In  cash — that's  all.  I'm  so  good  as 
him  in  every  other  way.  And  we'll  be  friends — me 
and  Petronell.  She's  only  got  to  think  it  over,  then 
she'll  understand.  Wasn't  her  fault.  'Twas  yours, 
and  your  father's,  and  Minta's. 

Sibley.  When  she  hears  you  love  me — oh  dear  ! 

Richard.  I'll  warrant  she'll  come  well  out  of  it. 
She's  made  of  fine  stuff.  She  likes  George  better 
than  you  guess.  I  saw  her  with  him  at  Miss  Tapper's 
spread. 

Sibley.  I  never  dreamed  of  this — I  never  looked 
so  high  as  you. 

Richard.  I  was  pluckier.  I  did  look  so  high  as 
you,  my  pretty  bird.  But  you  seemed  a  terrible 
long  way  off ;  and  yet  here  you  be  in  my  arms — 
and  glad  to  be  !     Say  you  be  glad. 

Sibley.  Is  it  right  ?     Is  it  honest,  Richard  ? 

Richard.  Honest  as  the  sunshine.     Kiss  me,  for 
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God's  sake  !     And  loving  me  a  little  bit  all  the  time, 
I'll  swear. 

Sibley.  I  always  loved  you  when  I  dared  to  think 
of  you.  I  couldn't  help  it.  But  I  wept  salt  tears 
for  my  wickedness  when  I  did. 

Richard.  Never  let  me  see  no  tears  on  your  face 
—else  I'll  lick  'em  off. 

Sibley.  You  darling  Dick ! 

[They  are  kissing  each  other  when  Araminta 
comes  in. 

Araminta.  My  gracious  !  [Going. 

Richard.  Don't  go  !  don't  go  !  We  ain't  ashamed 
of  it,  Miss  Dench. 

Sibley.  [Running  to  Araminta.]  Oh,  Minta, 
Minta  ! — he  came  here  for  me,  and  he's  offered,  and 
I've  took  him.  For  God's  sake  say  it  ban't  wicked 
to  Petronell. 

Araminta.  My  dear — my  dear  little  Sibley  !  You 
crafty  toad,  Richard  Coaker. 

Richard.  I  know  it.  Cunning  as  a  bushel  of 
snakes.  But  I've  got  her.  She's  caught.  The 
storm  have  been  brewing  for  a  month  o'  Sundays, 
Miss  Dench,  and  now  it's  busted. 

Araminta.  A  lot  of  blind  sillies  we've  been !  If 
us  didn't  all  think — goodness  knows  why 

Richard.  If  you'd  only  let  me  alone  to  mind  my 
own  business  ;  but  you  was  always  heaving  t'other 
girl  at  my  head. 

Sibley.  Am  I  right,  Minta  ? 

Araminta.  Of  course  you're  right.  We  were 
wrong — not  you. 

G 
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Sibley.  I  was  always  terribly  addicted  to 
Richard. 

Richard.  And  so  you  always  ran  away  from  me, 
as  if  I  was  the  plague  in  a  pair  o'  boots.  I'm  off 
now. 

Sibley.  Don't  you  go — 'tis  you  must  break  it  to 
father.     I  don't  dare. 

Richard.  Never  fear  for  that.  I'll  break  it  to 
him  fast  enough.  I'll  just  run  across  and  tell  Uncle 
Henry — then  I'll  come  back.  'Twill  be  meat  and 
drink  to  Uncle  Henry.     He's  awful  fond  of  you. 

Sibley.  Don't  be  long,  then.  I  can't  bear  you 
out  of  my  sight  now. 

Richard.  I'll  never  be  out  o'  your  sight  no  more 
very  soon.  [Exit  Richard  Coaker. 

Araminta.  My  own  little  pet !  Oh,  I'm  so  glad 
for  'e.  'Tis  a  brave,  bright  bit  o'  news.  'Twill 
cheer  up  father. 

Sibley.  But  Petronell ? 

Araminta.  She'll  know  where  she  is  now.  How 
easy  it  is  to  read  a  thing  afterwards !  We've  been 
a  lot  of  zanies  ! 

Sibley.  But  Petronell ? 

Araminta.  She  won't  want  him  no  more.  'Twas 
only  his  holding  off  made  her  so  coming  on. 

[^4  knock  at  the  door.     Araminta  answers  it. 

Araminta.  Good-morning,  Miss  Tapper. 

Enter  Miss  Thirza  Tapper. 

Miss  T.  Good-morning,  Araminta !  Good-morning, 
Sibley  !    You  expected  me  ?    You  had  my  post-card  ? 
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Sibley.  So  I  had,  and  quite  forgot  it,  Miss  Tapper  ! 
The  harvest  decorations  ? 

Miss  T.  Your  dear  father  promised  me  quantities 
of  laurel  and  yew.  I  have  come  in  the  Vicar's  pony- 
carriage  to  fetch  it. 

Sibley.  So  you  shall,  Miss  Tapper.  Churdles  Ash 
will  be  back  from  the  station  directly.  You  shall 
choose  what  you  want. 

Araminta.  I  hope  you've  quite  got  over  it,  Miss, 
and  feel  none  the  worse  ? 

Miss  T.  My  little  affair  ?  I've  not  got  over  it  at 
all.  It  was  a  terrible  strain — so  much  happened  in 
such  a  short  time.  I  was  so  sorry  for  dear  Mr 
Sweetland — that  outrageous  person.  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.  [Voices  outside. 

Sweetland  (Off).  Damn  it,  Ash  ;  you  get  clumsier 
every  day  of  your  life  ! 

Sibley.  There's  father ! 

Araminta.  He's  come  !     Master's  home  again  ! 

Miss  T.  Then  I  may  get  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  sympathetic  word  or  two  to  dear  Mr  Sweetland. 
I  owe  it  to  him. 

[Door  thrown  open.  Mr  Samuel  Sweet- 
land and  Petronell  enter  from  without. 
Churdles  Ash  follows  them  with  parcels 
and  portmanteaux. 

Sweetland.  [Obviously  in  a  bad  temper.]  You ! 
Ah,  Sibley !  [Sibley  kisses  him.  Aside  to  Ara- 
minta.]   What's  Tapper  doing  here  ? 

Petronell.  [Listlessly.]  Here  we  are. 

[Kisses  Sibley. 
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Sibley.  Miss  Tapper's  come  about  the  green  stuff 
for  the  decorations. 

Sweetland.  Pity  you  couldn't  choose  a  more 
fitting  time. 

Miss  T.  Don't  say  that.  Perhaps  this  is  the  right 
moment. 

Sweetland.  I  wish  I  knew  the  right  moment. 
I  haven't  found  it  yet. 

Ash.  'Tis  the  right  moment  for  clipping  the  yew 
hedge,  and  if  you'll  come  along,  Miss,  I'll  do  it  now 
afore  dinner. 

[Araminta  is  busy  with  parcels  and  luggage. 

Miss  T.  Thank  you,  Mr  Ash. 

Sibley.  Petronell,  dear,  come  in  the  garden  a 
minute  before  you  take  off  your  jacket — such  a 
wonderful  thing  !  I  want  to  tell  you  first  of  all. 
Have  you  seen  George  ? 

Petronell.  Have  I  seen  George  ?  When  do  I 
see  anything  but  George  ?  I  wish  some  other  people 
were  as  much  in  earnest  as  that  man. 

Sibley.  Perhaps  they  are. 

[Exeunt  Sibley  and  Petronell. 

Sweetland.  [To  Ash.]  Cut  her  a  dollop  of  ever- 
greens and  send  her  going. 

Ash.  [Takes  off  his  coat  and  hat  and  hangs  them  up.] 
Come  on,  Miss.  [Exit  Churdles  Ash. 

Miss  T.  I  have  the  Vicar's  pony  carriage  at  the 
front  gate.  I  shall  see  you  again,  dear  Mr  Sweetland. 
Indeed  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  It's  on  my  conscience 
to  do  so.  [Exit  Miss  Tapper. 

Sweetland.  [Puts  his  box  of  jujubes  and  his  pipe 
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on  the  mantelshelf.]  That  woman  have  no  feeling  for 
time  or  place  !  [Flings  himself  in  a  chair.']  Well, 
'tis  all  over,  Minta.  The  game's  up — I'm  broken — 
I'm  done  for.  [Takes  paper  out  of  his  pocket.]  That's 
the  last  of  'em. 

Araminta.  Don't  talk  like  that — a  brave  creature 
like  you. 

Sweetland.  Truth's  truth,  and  I  see  it  now. 
The  whole  power  of  the  female  sex  be  drawn  up 
against  me.  Some  enemy's  put  the  evil  eye  on  me, 
I  believe — else  it  couldn't  be  they  all.  .  .  .  'Tis 
very  bad  for  one's  character.  My  self-respect  have 
gone. 

Araminta.  Don't  you  say  that,  Sweetland.  I 
won't  hear  a  strong,  sensible  man  like  you  say  that. 

Sweetland.  It's  hit  me  hard — cruel  hard. 

Araminta.  Make  light  of  it,  my  dear,  and  look 
forward. 

Sweetland.  If  you  make  light  of  your  misfortunes, 
everybody  else  be  only  too  jolly  glad  to  do  the 
same.  I  won't  make  light  of  it.  'Tisn't  a  light 
matter. 

Araminta.  Mrs  Mercy  Bassett  didn't  see  her  way  ? 

Sweetland.  'Twas  touch  and  go.  I  thought  I'd 
got  her.  It  promised  all  right,  though  she's  aged  a 
good  bit  since  I  last  saw  her.  She  had  no  feeling 
against  me,  and  I  felt  thankful  for  small  mercies 
and  went  at  her  in  a  humble  spirit. 

Araminta.  What  was  her  objection  ? 

Sweetland.  She  couldn't  tell  me.  I  put  a  lot  of 
thought  and  cleverness  into  it.     I  was  patient,  Minta. 
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I  planned  it  all  out,  and  showed  how  her  daughter's 
husband  could  keep  on  '  The  Ring  o'  Bells  '  and  leave 
her  free  to  come  to  me.  But  she  is  one  of  they 
maddening  women  who  can't  make  up  their  mind. 
I  believe  she  honestly  tried  to,  but  she  couldn't. 
She  messed  about — now  hot,  now  cold.  Couldn't 
say  '  yes,'  and  wouldn't  say  *  no.'  My  nerves  was 
like  a  frog  under  a  harrow.  But  I  was  patience 
made  alive.  Perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  patient 
if  I  hadn't  felt  'twas  my  last  chance.  I  spent  a  good 
bit  of  money  one  way  and  another.  I  took  her  up 
to  Exeter  for  a  treat,  and  showed  her  the  cathedral 
and  the  museum.  She  liked  they  Egyptian  mummies 
at  the  museum  far  better  than  the  cathedral  A 
morbid  woman.  I  was  generous,  Minta,  and  gave 
her  a  bottle  of  sherry  wine  with  her  dinner.  Cost 
four  bob,  it  did. 

Araminta.  Who  could  do  more  ? 

Sweetland.  And  she  drank  it ;  and  instead  of 
lifting  her  up,  it  cast  her  down. 

Araminta.  What  a  pity  !     It  do  with  some  people. 

Sweetland.  She  liked  my  appearance  and  manners 
and  ways  and  gift  of  speech. 

Araminta.  Of  course  she  did. 

Sweetland.  But  she  was  afraid  of  leaving  the 
sea-side,  because  of  a  catch  in  her  breathing  parts. 
It  takes  her  of  a  night. 

Araminta.  Dartmoor  air  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Sweetland.  So  I  told  her.  I  listened  to  all  her 
silly  objections  and  didn't  show  so  much  as  a  pinch 
of  temper. 
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Araminta.  I'm  sure  you  didn't. 

Sweetland.  Because  beggars  can't  be  choosers. 
But  she  broke  me  down  at  last.  I  got  full  up  with 
cranks  and  whimseys,  and  the  manhood  flashed  out 
in  me,  and  I  told  her  I  was  off.  I  also  told  her  that 
she  might  go  to  hell  for  a  husband. 

Araminta.  Oh,  dear  ! — 'twas  all  over  then,  of 
course  ? 

Sweetland.  Far  from  it.  My  language  braced 
her  up.  She  very  near  flung  herself  into  my  arms  ; 
but  not  quite.  Then  she  relapsed  and  wept  a  bucket 
and  didn't  sleep  all  night — so  her  daughter  tells  me. 
And  this  morning,  there  she  was  on  the  platform,  to 
see  me  and  Petronell  off.  She  brought  a  nosegay  of 
roses  and  dahlias  as  a  parting  present.  She  was 
sniffing  and  blowing  her  nose ;  and  she  waved  her 
handkerchief  to  the  last,  then  put  it  to  her  eyes. 
Looking  back  I'm  glad  she  said  '  No.'  She's  too 
weak  and  floppy.  I'd  be  the  oak  to  any  woman's 
ivy  in  reason ;  but  she'd  choke  me.  I  want  a  woman, 
not  a  jellyfish. 

Araminta.  You  poor  man !  'Tis  enough  to  weaken 
your  faith  in  the  whole  pack  of  us. 

Sweetland.  No — I  don't  say  that  no  more. 
The  fault  is  mine,  not  theirs.  I'm  a  difficult  man — 
I  see  that.  Too  high-strung,  too  noisy,  too  vain. 
'Tis  a  very  unrestful  state  for  the  soul  to  see  its 
faults  so  clear.  There's  something  all  wrong  with 
me  ;  and  the  women  see  it  and  fight  shy.  You'd 
think  the  farm  might  tempt  them,  if  the  farmer  can't ; 
but  no  man,  when  he  goes  courting,  likes  to  think 
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he's  only  a  nasty  powder  hid  in  a  bit  of  jam.  Though 
that's  how  most  women  regard  us,  no  doubt.  I'm 
very  low-spirited  about  it.  I  don't  much  want  to 
go  on  living,  Minta,  if  I'm  never  to  be  wed  no  more. 

Araminta.  You  must  pull  yourself  together. 
There's  as  good  and  better  than  these. 

Sweetland.  I   know   it — that's   the  hard   thing 
I'm  far  too  sensible  to  pretend  there  ain't  plenty 
of  proper  women  wandering  about  and  open  to  a  fair 
offer.     But  I've  had  my  share.     I've  had  my  Tibby. 
I  shall  never  get  another  now. 

Araminta.  I'll  wager  there's  a  fine,  useful  creature 
waiting  for  you  yet.  You'll  have  a  splendid  triumph 
the  very  next  time,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Sweetland.  I've  got  a  lot  of  faults,  and  these 
misadventures  have  showed  'em  up  only  too  bitter 
clear.     But  there's  good  in  me  yet,  Minta. 

Araminta.  Who  knows  that  better  than  we  do  ? 

Sweetland.  I  haven't  reached  up  home  fifty-six 
year  old  without  learning  some  sense.  The  truth  is 
that  I've  been  thinking  too  much  of  myself — not 
enough  about  other  people. 

Araminta.  We  all  do.  'Tis  human  nature  to  put 
ourselves  first. 

Sweetland.  You  don't.  'Twas  you  opened  my 
eyes  to  it.     You  put  everybody  else  first.     Your 

Araminta.  Don't  waste  time  praising  me — I'm 
nobody.     Let's  think  what  to  do  next. 

Sweetland.  You  may  be  a  nobody,  but  you're  a 
good  Christian  nobody,  Minta,  and  a  proper  big- 
hearted  nobody,  and  a  nobody  with  a  marvellous 
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trick  of  seeing  the  best  side  of  people.  And  you 
mind  your  own  business,  and  you  practise  a  lot  and 
preach  nothing,  which  be  a  darned  rare  thing  in  this 
world. 

Araminta.  [Reflecting  and  not  heeding  him.]  Have 
you  ever  thought  about  that  nice  woman,  Jane 
Cherry,  the  huckster's  sister  ? 

Sweetland.  No,  I  haven't,  and  I  ain't  going  to. 
What's  Jane  Cherry  to  me  ?  Listen,  Minta.  Con- 
fession is  good  for  the  soul.  I  have  seen  all  my  silly 
faults  very  clear  of  late.  There's  no  place  like  the 
lonely  sea-shore  to  show  you  what  a  poor  thing  you 
are.  Short-tempered  and  fierce,  selfish  and  headlong, 
wild  to  make  everybody  bend  to  my  will.  I  won't 
take  '  no '  for  an  answer ;  and  what's  the  result  ? 
I've  got  '  no '  for  an  answer  all  round.  I've  been 
stamping  on  the  people's  corns,  and  then,  when  they 
stamp  on  mine,  I  get  rude  and  wicked  to  them.  I'm 
sore — sick  and  sore  with  myself — and  you've  helped 
to  make  me  so.  Yes — you,  far  more  than  these  other 
women,  with  their  foolish  little  ways  and  fancies 
and  nonsense.  They  don't  throw  no  fight  on  char- 
acter. They  only  make  a  noise.  But  you  be  a 
steadfast  glass  in  which  a  man  may  see  the  truth  of 
himself,  if  he's  minded  to. 

Araminta.  Never  mind  that.  I  be  proud  to  be 
useful  to  you  and  yours  in  my  small  way.  And  I 
hope  you'll  always  let  me.     Jane  Cherry 

Sweetland.  Araminta,  list  to  me.  I  be  sudden 
and  rash  as  usual,  for  what  I'm  going  to  say  only 
come  over  me  in  the  train  an  hour  ago.     I  hardly 
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dare  ope  my  mouth,  because  with  all  your  self- 
respect  and  fine  feelings  and  proper  pride,  you'll 
very  likely  rage  to  hear  it.  But  there  is  a  woman — 
one  woman 

Araminta.  Well  done  !     I'm  glad  you  feel  that 
I'll  help  you  heart  and  soul,  if  'tis  in  my  power  to 
do  so. 

Sweetland.  'Tis  in  your  power,  no  doubt.  But 
what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  her  name  ?  You'll 
say,  '  Here's  a  man  as  be  offering  second-hand  goods. 
Here's  a  poor,  despised  creature  as  be  flinging  his 
shattered  remains  at  my  feet,  after  every  other 
woman  in  the  world  has  spurned  him.' 

Araminta.  Don't  matter  a  button  what  I'd  say. 
Who  is  she  ?  If  she's  clever  and  sensible,  she 
wouldn't  say  that — even  if  she  knew  your  mis- 
fortunes. 

Sweetland.  Let  me  speak.  I'm  not  talking 
about  any  other  woman  ;  I'm  talking  about  you. 
'Tis  in  no  vain-glorious  and  puffed-up  spirit  that  I 
stand  here,  Minta.  My  heart  be  on  its  knees,  and 
God  knows  it.  I'm  offering  myself  so  humble  as  a 
worm,  and  I  ain't  in  the  least  hopeful — far  from  it. 
Hope's  gone.  If  I'd  come  to  you  first,  I'd  have 
been  a  wise  man  ;  but  wisdom  only  followed  failure, 
as  it  so  often  does.  And  I  come  to  you  last,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  even  feel  I'm  insulting  you  to  come 
at  all.  A  very  poor  figure  I  cut,  no  doubt — like  a 
storm-foundered  ship  trying  to  beat  into  harbour 
afore  she  sinks.  And  why  such  a  rare  piece  as 
you   should  be   a   harbour   for    me,    be  blessed   if 
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I  know.     You  will  be  within  your  right  to  scorn  me — 

and [Clears  his  throat. 

[Araminta  goes  to  mantelshelf  and  gets  his 
lozenges.  She  gives  them  to  him  and  he 
takes  one. 

Sweetland.  So  there  'tis.  My  eyes  are  open  and 
I  see  that  while  I  was  climbing  the  hedge,  the  flower 
was  at  my  feet.     And  I  do  believe — I  do  humbly 

believe But  stop  me  if  you've  heard  too  much. 

Don't  think  you'll  make  me  angry  if  you  say  '  no.' 
I'm  tamed  to  hear  '  no.'  I  expect  '  no.'  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  well  say  anything  else  to  such  a  man. 
But  I'd  like  to  mention  one  thing  in  my  favour, 
Minta.     A  little  child  can  lead  me 

Araminta.  I  know  that. 

Sweetland.  Though  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
wouldn't  drive  me.  But  we  can't  escape  the  yoke, 
though  we  may  lead  the  team.  I'd  proudly  bend 
under  your  yoke.  It  wouldn't  be  very  heavy.  A 
man's  a  garden  and  some  women  have  the  cleverness 
to  get  good  crops  and  brave  flowers  out  of  him  ;  and 
others  fetch  up  nothing  but  weeds,  because  they  sow 
nothing  but  weeds.  But  you — you'd  find  me  break- 
ing out  in  roses  and  lilies,  Minta.  I  grant  there 
haven't  been  much  signs  of  'em  lately ;  but  they 
be  only  waiting  for  your  hand. 

Araminta.  You'd  wed  me,   Samuel  Sweetland  ? 

Sweetland.  That  would  I,  Araminta,  and  do 
my  mightiest  to  be  worthy.  Not  good  enough  by  a 
thousand  miles — though  I  may  have  been  for  the 
others — quite  good  enough  for  them.     But  not  for 
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you.  'Tis  like  the  starling  offering  to  wed  the 
golden  plover — me  offering  for  you.  I've  been  run- 
ning after  Jack-o'-lanterns,  to  my  own  damage  and 
discredit ;  but  now  I'm  seeking  the  steadfast  light. 
I'm  a  many-sided  fool,  and  life's  showed  it ;  but 
this  be  a  wise  man's  thought  and  sent  by  God  into 
my  mind.  Yes,  I'll  dare  to  say  that,  Araminta  ; 
for  it  have  pleased  Him  to  show  you  to  me  in  your 
true  colours.  And  they  ain't  the  humble  dirt-colours 
you  always  'ray  yourself  in,  but  they  be  bright  as  the 
sunshine  and  the  spring  flowers.  You're  a  wonder 
and  I'm  a  scorn. 

Araminta.  Don't  you  say  that.  No  wonder  me, 
and  no  scorn  you.  Just  an  everyday  man  and 
woman,  no  better  nor  worse  than  their  neighbours. 
I've  known  you  for  a  real  good  chap  many  a  year 
now. 

Sweetland.  If  you've  seen  the  best  of  me,  Minta, 
you've  seen  the  worst  of  me  too.  But  bad's  the 
best.  No,  I  don't  deserve  one  kind  word  from  you. 
I  deserve  nought  and  ask  all. 

Araminta.  Be  you  sure  you  mean  this  ?  'Tis 
fearful  sudden. 

Sweetland.  Like  all  conversions.  The  Lord 
works  same  as  the  lightning,  and  don't  give  warning 
where  He's  going  to  strike  and  wake  sense  in  a  man's 
heart.  I  mean  it ;  from  my  soul  I  mean  it.  I  can 
do  better  in  the  future  than  I've  done  in  the  past, 
— and  I  will  I'm  not  too  old  to  mend.  I  may 
even  rise  up  to  be  good  enough  for  such  a  gracious 
woman  as  you.    Such  charity  as  you've  got  covers 
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a     multitude     of     sins,     Minta.       Can     it     cover 
mine  ? 

[He  lifti  his  hands  to  her.     A  pause. 

Sweetland.  No — I  reckon  it  can't.  I'm  asking 
too  much.     Forgive  me. 

Araminta.  I'll  take  you,  Sweetland. 

Sweetland.  My  God  !     You  mean  it  ? 

Araminta.  I  mean  it.  'Tis  a  solemn  and  great 
uplifting.  But  if  you  can  rise  to  it,  so  can  I.  Us 
know  each  other's  tempers  very  well — our  strength 
and  our  weakness — and  give  and  take  be  the  whole 
art  of  marriage,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  outside. 
[Gives  him  her  hand.]  I'll  enter  in,  Samuel ;  I'll 
enter  in  with  trust  and  hope — and  proud  to  enter 
in  along  with  such  a  man  as  you. 

Sweetland.  You're  a  blessed  pattern  of  woman 
— light  in  the  world's  twilight,  the  likes  of  you,  and 
always  have  been.  And  if  you  repent  this  bit  of 
work,  then  may  I  lose  my  salvation. 

Araminta.  A  shattering  surprise  for  your  maidens. 

Sweetland.  Brave  news  for  them  and  all  the 
world.  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  church  tower 
and  shout  it  out  louder  than  the  bells.  And  now — 
now  this  minute — to  mark  the  change,  you  must 
blossom  out  afore  them,  my  dear  woman,  same  as 
the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud.  There's  nought 
staggers  people  and  convinces  'em  against  their 
will  like  their  own  eyes.  You  must  go  a  lot  finer 
from  this  hour — from  this  very  hour. 

Araminta.  Churdles  Ash  says  that  we  change  our 
clothes — not  our  claws. 
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Sweetland.  None  ever  saw  your  claws  ;  and  none 
ever  saw  you  in  clothes  worth  the  name. 

Araminta.  Mercy  me  !     What  about  my  Sundays? 

Sweetland.  'Tis  only  one  sad-coloured  gown 
instead  of  another.  Now  list  what  you  must  do. 
Afore  my  dear  Tibby  went  she'd  laid  in  a  brave, 
flame-new  party  dress,  and  never  once  wore  it. 

Araminta.  She  did — for  Jane  Westaway's  wedding 
she  bought  it. 

Sweetland.  And  went  to  wear  her  heavenly  robes 
afore  the  day  came. 

Araminta.  And  she  wished  for  me  to  have  the 
new  frock — bade  me  take  it.  'Twould  fit  me  proper, 
she  said. 

Sweetland.  But  you  never  wore  it  ? 

Araminta.  Good  powers,  no  !    'tis  much  too  fine. 

Sweetland.  You  get  into  they  clothes  this 
moment.  I  order  you,  Minta !  And  deck  your 
hair  a  trifle  more  dashing  too. 

Araminta.  I  can't,  Samuel — I  don't  know  how. 

Sweetland.  There's  nothing  you  can't  do  if  you 
try — nothing  you  wouldn't  do  to  please  me.  I  be 
going  to  do  countless  rare  things  to  pleasure  you, 
Minta — thousands  of  'em — so  just  this  one — now — 
quick,  afore  Tapper  goes.  'Twill  be  such  a  noble 
sight  for  her  to  report  in  the  parish. 

Araminta.  Think  of  looking  at  myself  in  the 
glass ! 

Sweetland.  You'll  see  something  as  will  astonish 
you.    So  set  about  it. 
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Enter  George  Smerdon  hurriedly,  without 
knocking. 

Good  powers  !  You  again,  George  ?  Was  ever  such 
a  cruel,  obstinate  man  ? 

George.  You'll  have  to  keep  open  house  to-day, 
Mr  Sweetland.  The  people  will  swarm  like  bees  to 
wish  you  joy. 

Sweetland.  Why, — be  you  a  white  witch  ?  Not 
a  soul  knows  it  yet  but  me  and  Miss  Dench.  'Tis 
only  five  minutes  old. 

George.  Oh  yes,  they  do  !  I  met  Richard  Coaker 
not  a  minute  agone. 

Araminta.  He  don't  know  it,  George. 

George.  He  don't  know  it !  [Staring.]  If  he 
don't  know  your  Sibley  is  tokened  to  him,  who 
should  ? 

Sweetland.  Sibley — not  Petronell  ? 

George.  Certainly  not  Petronell.  Lord  help  the 
man  who  looks  at  Petronell  when  I'm  about.  And 
all  true  friends  must  come  to  wish  Sibley  joy.  So 
here  I  be  again. 

Sweetland.  Sibley  !  Think  o'  that,  Araminta. 
What  a  world  ! 

George.  She's  down  in  the  garden  along  with 
Miss  Thirza  Tapper. 

Enter  Ash  with  a  faggot  of  green  stuff. 
He  leaves  it  near  door. 

Sweetland.  Come  on,  then,  George.  We  mustn't 
let  Miss  Tapper  go  for  a  minute.     There's  more  news 
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flying  about  yet,  I  believe.     [To  Araminta.]    Don't 
you  forget  now.     I  be  set  on  it.     I  will  have  it  so. 

[Exeunt  Bamubl  Sweetland  gaily  with 
George  Smerdon.  Araminta  stands 
staring  before  her,  and  takes  no  notice 
of  Ash. 

Ash.  There — though  why  the  Almighty  should  like 
for  our  hedge-clippings  to  go  into  His  Holy  House,  I 
can't  see.  What's  happened  ?  You've  got  him  into 
a  good  temper  again.     You  always  do. 

Araminta.  I  hope  I  always  shall. 

Ash.  'Tis  only  because  you  agree  with  him.  You 
ought  to  withstand  him  more. 

Araminta.  The  master's  going  to  wed  in 
earnest. 

Ash.  Never  !  Catched  that  woman  to  Dawlish 
after  all  ? 

Araminta.  Catched  a  woman,  but  not  to  Dawlish. 

Ash.  God  befriend  me  and  you  then.  To  think 
of  another  female  in  this  house  ! 

Araminta.  She's  no  stranger,  Churdles. 

Ash.  From  this  place  ? 

Araminta.  Yes ;  a  common,  everyday  object, 
you  might  say.  In  fact,  I  be  the  woman,  Churdles 
Ash.     I've  took  him. 

Ash.  [Indicating  utter  astonishment.]  You  !  Go  on  ! 

Araminta.  Solemn  truth.  He's  offered,  and  1 
was  proud  to  answer  '  yes.' 

Ash.  Jimmery !  They  say  as  the  next  best 
thing  to  no  wife  be  a  good  one.  He's  come  out  top 
at  last. 
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Araminta.  'Tis  a  great  advancement  for  a  simple 
creature  like  me. 

Ash.  I'll  be  your  side.  I'll  help  you  with  the 
man. 

Araminta.  I  know  you  will. 

Ash.  Yes — sense  alive  you'll  find  me.  If  I  had 
a  threepenny  piece  for  every  bit  of  sense  I  speak, 
I'd  be  so  rich  as  George  Smerdon  this  minute. 
You'll  get  to  his  ear  now.  Don't  you  forget  to 
tell  him  I'm  cruel  underpaid,  Minta.  But  there — of 
course  you'll  be  the  '  Missis '  in  future  and  '  Minta ' 
no  more.  [A  double  knock  at  the  door. 

Araminta.  [Going  to  the  door.]  'Twill  make  no 
difference  at  all,  Churdles  Ash. 

Ash.  [Going.']  You  wait  till  you  feel  the  whip  in 
your  hand  and  find  yourself  reigning  over  us  !  I 
daresay  you'll  be  a  proper  slave-driver  then,  and 
instead  of  doing  other  people's  work,  you'll  make 
"em  do  yours. 

[Knock  at  the  door.    Exit  Churdles  Ash. 
Araminta  admits  Henry  Coaker. 

Mr  Coaker.  The  master  in,  Minta  ? 

Araminta.  Why,  Uncle,  you  are  a  stranger  !  Yes, 
he's  in.     I'll  fetch  him. 

Mr  Coaker.  I've  been  busy  for  him.  'Tis  a  time 
for  his  friends  to  help  the  man. 

Araminta.  Like  your  kind  heart. 

Enter  Sweetland. 
Sweetland.  What  did  I  tell  you,  Minta  ? 

H 
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Araminta.  I'm  going — I  ain't  forgot. 

Mr  Coaker.  Morning,  neighbour  !  Bid  Misa  Dench 
to  be  off,  will  'e  ?  [Exit  Araminta.]  I've  heard 
this  sad  tale  of  your  misfortunes,  and  I've  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  for  'e,  and  I've  found  her. 

Sweetland.  Found  who,  Uncle  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  A  wife  for  you,  my  dear.  I'm  told 
you've  been  going  round  to  the  highways  and  hedges 
wanting  to  give  yourself  away  with  a  pound  of  tea — 
and  none  would  touch  you  with  a  pair  o'  tongs  ? 

Sweetland.  They  say  that,  do  they  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  And  women  as  plentiful  as  goose- 
berries still — and  mostly  as  sour.  But  there's  a  few 
sweet  ones  left,  Samuel  Sweetland,  and  I've  found 
the  pick  of  the  basket  for  'e,  so  don't  you  be  down- 
cast no  more.  Cheer  up  !  Why,  a  young  man  like 
you  might  see  a  couple  more  wives  out  yet. 

Sweetland.  You're  a  friend  indeed,  Henry  !  And 
who  might  she  be  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  A  very  nice  woman  indeed — if  it 
weren't  for  her  voice  and  her  looks.  But  a  squint 
won't  spoil  her  usefulness,  and  you'll  break  her 
temper  in  a  month.  A  proper  terror  for  work  she 
is,  not  young,  nor  yet  old.  In  a  word,  Nelly  Gurney, 
to  Dunston  Mill.  I've  sounded  the  damsel  very 
crafty  and  she's  quite  willing  to  change  her  state. 
She  rose  like  a  trout  at  a  fly. 

Sweetland.  A  very  passable  creature  too.  Minta 
called  her  a  deal  board  with  a  conscience,  I 
remember. 

Mr  Coaker.  Well,  'tis  bitter  clear,  by  all  accounts, 
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the  female!  ain't  tumbling  over  each  other  to  marry 
you,  Samuel ;  and  whether  Nelly's  a  deal  board  or 
not,  she's  a  female. 

Sweetland.  A  female,  no  doubt ;  but  you'd 
hardly  call  her  a  woman,  Uncle  ? 

Mr  Coaker.  Then  you  don't  want  her,  and  my 
trouble's  wasted.     She'll  be  terrible  disappointed. 

Sweetland.  No,  no  !  'Tis  like  your  kindness, 
but  I  haven't  no  use  for  Nelly.  And  you  shall  hear 
why  in  a  minute.  I'm  very  proud  to  hear  Nelly 
could  take  me,  however.  I'm  grateful  for  that. 
And  I'm  grateful  to  you,  my  old  dear. 

[Knock  at  door. 

Mr  Coaker.  I  meant  well,  Samuel. 

Sweetland.  So  you  did ;  and  to  reward  you  I'll 
ask  you  to  stay  and  hear  my  great  news,  Henry. 

Mr  Coaker.  You  mean  your  Sibley  and  Richard  ? 
Dick's  told  me.  Sibley  was  always  a  pet  of  mine. 
She's  got  a  heart,  that  girl.  [Sweetland  opens  door 
and  admits  Mary  Hearn.]    Postmistress  ! 

Miss  H.  To  see  dear  Mr  Sweetland. 

Sweetland.  You  run  in  the  garden,  Uncle.  I'll 
call  'e  in  a  minute. 

Mr  Coaker.  I  ain't  so  sure.  You  mind  what 
happened  last  time  you  two  was  left  together.  Don't 
you  take  no  liberties,  Samuel,  or  she'll — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Henry  Coaker. 

Sweetland.  And  what  might  you  want,  Miss 
Hearn  ? 

Miss  H.  Speak  kindly.  Forget  the  past,  dear 
Mr  Sweetland. 
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Sweetland.  I'm  going  to — just  so  quick  as  ever 
I  can — be  sure  o'  that. 

Miss  H.  Call  me  Mary. 

Sweetland.  [Starts.]  You  don't  mean    —  ? 

Miss  H.  I've  brought  cruel  bad  news  for  you.  A 
telegram.  I  took  it  off  the  wires  myself,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  nobody  else  see  it,  so  I  carried  it  up. 
The  lady  at  Dawlish — Mrs  Mercy  Bassett.  She's 
changed  her  mind  about  you.  There's  no  mercy 
for  you  in  that  quarter — poor  man. 

[Gives  him  a  telegram. 

Sweetland.  What  the  mischief  do  you  mean  ? 

Miss  H.  She's  changed  her  mind — that's  all. 
You  think  you're  engaged  to  be  married  ? 

Sweetland.  And  if  I  do  ? 

Miss  H.  Well — you  ain't ;  she's  gone  back  on  you. 

Sweetland.  [Reading  telegram.]  "  Have  recon- 
sidered my  answer.     Mercy." 

Miss  H.  It's  off,  you  see.  But  don't  you  mind, 
Samuel.  There  was  one  you  wanted  more  than 
Mercy  Bassett — not  so  long  ago.  And  if  this  here 
widow  can  change  her  mind,  because  she's  a  fool, 
somebody  else  can,  because  she's  a  wise  woman. 

Sweetland.  But  you  don't  understand,  Mary. 
[Flourishing  telegram.]    This  means 

Miss  H.  Never  mind  what  it  means.  Just  you 
throw  your  memory  back  to  Tapper's  tea-party 
and  what  I  did  and  said.  It  was  her  beastly 
coffee  upset  my  nerves.  I  turned  you  down  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it.  Other  people  can  reconsider  their 
answers  besides  Mercy  Bassett.    Don't  look  at  me 
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like  that — I'm  all  blushes,  Samuel.  And  I'll  never 
show  temper  again — never  ! 

Sweetland.  Good  powers  !     You  want  me  ? 

Miss  H.  I  want  to  make  you  a  happy  man,  if  I 
can. 

Sweetland.  You  have  !     You  have,  Mary  ! 

Miss  H.  Don't  you  speak  all  of  a  minute.  Take 
your  time. 

Enter  Miss  Tapper. 

Sweetland.  You  shall  hear  my  answer  afore 
you  go. 

Miss  T.  Sibley  thought  you  would  be  alone  now. 

Sweetland.  [Staring  at  her.]  My  conscience,  you 
too  ?  You  ain't  going  to  ...  ?  Just  you  wait 
here.  I  want  to  tell  Miss  Dench  something.  Back 
in  half  a  minute.  [Takes  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
scans  it]    Things  are  looking  up,  ladies  ! 

[Exit  Sweetland  to  house. 

Miss  H.  He  ain't  quite  himself.  A  bit  light- 
headed. He's  had  an  ugly  knock — and  then  a  bit 
of  good  news  on  top  of  it. 

Miss  T.  Good-morning,  Mary.  I  hope  you've 
quite  recovered  from  that  dreadful  attack  at  my  little 
affair  ? 

Miss  H.  It  was  something  I  ate. 

Miss  T.  [Stiffly.]  It  was  certainly  nothing  you 
ate — unless  you  ate  too  much. 

Miss  H.  There  wasn't  no  fear  of  that. 

Miss  T.  Your  nerves  want  attention  probably. 
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Miss  H.  Yes,  you  often  get  weak  nerves  with 
extra  good  brains.  But  the  dratted  men  are  jealous 
of  women's  intellects  and  keep  us  clever  ones  down. 
They're  nasty  wretches — men  are — where  women  are 
concerned. 

Miss  T.  There  are  good  men  and  bad  men. 

Miss  II.  Oh  yes — there's  good  and  bad.  I  know 
that  quite  as  well  as  you  do — perhaps  better.  I 
might  have  been  a  wife  myself  if  I'd  liked.  I  may 
be  in  a  man's  arms  yet  before  I'm  much  older. 

Miss  T.  Try  to  be  more  reticent  and  dignified. 
It's  very  vulgar  to  speak  of  such  sacred  things  in 
jest,  even  to  a  fellow- woman. 

Miss  H.  Hoity-toity  !  Grapes  are  sour,  perhaps  ? 
I'd  like  to  see  the  man  that  wanted  you,  anyway. 
Nasty  they  may  be,  but  they're  not  born  fools. 

Miss  T.  You  low-minded  wretch  !  You  shamele.  s 
minx  !  To  think  that  a  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  is  in  your  hands  !  But  know  this — if  only 
in  honour  of  my  dear  father's  memory — I,  too, 
might  have  been  a  wife — the  wife  of  a  high-minded 
and  most  worthy  man. 

Miss  H.  [Excited.]  Easy  to  talk,  but  let's  hear 
who  'twas.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  perhaps  ;  or  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ?  They'd  fly  afore  you— they'd  call 
on  the  hills  to  cover  'em  afore  you.  [Miss  Hearn's 
excitement  increases.]  Thirza  Trapper  you  ought  to 
be  called;  but  cunning  though  you  may  be,  you'll 
never  catch  a  man.  Tell  out  his  name  and  let's  hear 
who  went  '  nap  '  on  you  !  Names,  names,  you  pin- 
nicking  little  grey  rat  ! 
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[She  sways  forward  at  Miss  Tappek,  then 
sits  down  and  begins  to  laugh  very  loud. 


Enter  Sweetland  and  Sibley. 

Sweetland.  Hullo  !     That  laugh  again  ! 

Miss  H.  I'm  only  laughing  at  the  Vicar's  pet. 
Here's  the  men  all  running  to  marry  her,  she  says. 

[Laughs  wildly. 

Sweetland.  Ladies !  Ladies !  Ain't  you  old 
enough  to  know  bet'  er  ?  Here,  take  Miss  Hearn 
in  the  garden  and  give  her  a  ripe  pear,  Sibley,  and 
calm  her  down.  I've  got  something  to  tell  her 
presently. 

Miss  H.  Ah  !  And  don't  you  let  Tabby  Tapper 
go  till  she's  heard  it.  [Exit  with  Sibley. 

Miss  T.  Appalling  woman  !  It's  only  charitable  to 
assume  she's  mad. 

Sweetland.  She's  sane  enough.  She's  like  a  lot 
more ;  she's  found  out  which  side  her  bread  was 
buttered — too  late. 

Miss  T.  I've  sought  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  how  indignant  I  felt.  That  such  a  woman 
should  dare  to  suggest  .  .  .  And  looking  back 
at  those  emotional  moments — just  before  my  little 
affair — I  feel  I  dismissed  you  too  abruptly,  dear 
Mr  Sweetland.  I  didn't  choose  my  words  well, 
I  didn't 

Sweetland.  Stop !  stop !  There's  a  time  for 
everything,  Thirza,  and  when  the  time's  passed  it 
never  comes  back. 
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Miss  T.  I  merely  meant- 


Sweetland.  I  don't  blame  you — I  don't  blame 
anybody.  I  welcome  it — for  Minta's  sake.  We 
often  only  value  a  thing  when  we  find  everybody  else 
wants  it.  Take  this  telegram.  Here's  Mercy  Bassett 
changed  her  mind  also.  Wouldn't  look  at  me 
yesterday — crying  for  me  to-day.  But  she's  got  to 
hear  the  bitter  words  '  too  late.'  And  not  only  her 
seemingly.  You  must  bear  up.  You  must  all  bear 
up.  [At  window.]  Good's  truth !  If  there  ain't 
Widow  Windeatt!  That's  the  limit!  It  only 
wanted  her.  [Takes  out  paper.]  Why,  that's  the 
whole  boilin'  of  'em  !     A  proper  man-hunt  this  is  ! 

Enter  Sibley  and  Petronell  with  Louisa  Windeatt. 
They  are  followed  by  Mr  Valiant  Dunnybrig 
and  Richard  Coaker.  Mr  Dunnybrig  and  the 
widow  are  dressed  in  hunting  attire,  and  she  has 
evidently  had  a  bad  fall.  She  is  smeared  with 
earth,  her  face  is  dirty,  her  habit  is  torn  and  her 
hat  is  crushed,  but  she  is  quite  cheerful, 

Dunnybrig.  Any  port  in  a  storm  !  Here's  the 
poor  dear  been  throwed  over  a  hedge  on  Honeybag 
Down,  and  but  for  God's  mercy  must  have  broke 
her  neck. 

Louisa.  I'm  all  right.  Nothing's  broke.  'Tis 
only  a  shake-up. 

Sibley.  Where's  Minta,  father  ? 

Sweetland.  Ah  !  'tis  always  '  Where's  Minta  ?  ■ 
when  man,  woman  or  child's  in  trouble.     Ever  ready 
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to  spread  her  wings  and  fly  to  help.     But  she's  busy 
on  my  account  just  now. 

Sibley.  Come  to  my  room,  dear  Louisa. 

Louisa.  A  sponge  down  and  a  couple  of  pins  will 
put  me  right  in  a  jiffy. 

[Exit  Sibley,  followed  by  Mrs  Windeatt. 

Sweetland.  And  a  drink  you  must  have.  All  of 
you  must  drink.  There's  something  to  drink  about, 
I  promise  you. 

[Gets  glasses  and  pours  out  cherry  brandy. 

Dunnybrig.  Drink  a  thanksgiving  that  she  be 
spared.  A  terrible  near  thing,  neighbour.  Brave 
as  a  lion,  that  woman,  and  rides  like  a  fairy.  'Twas 
her  new  hoss  with  a  damned  tricky  temper.  She'd 
go  over  a  house ;  but  if  a  horse  tears  at  a  fence 
and  refuses  and  goes  stuck  dead,  what  can  you  do  ? 
Gone,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  she  was — and  all 
the  world  saw  her — trousers.  'Tis  a  blessed  escape, 
and  I'll  gladly  drink. 

Sweetland.  Pour  out — pour  out  then.  I'll  get 
some  more  glasses.  You've  started,  I  see,  Miss 
Tapper  !  That's  Miss  Dench's  cherry  brandy,  and 
you  won't  get  better  in  this  world — or  the  next. 
Here's  my  Sibley  hitched  up  to  Dick  Coaker  for  a 
start,  and  then 

Dunnybrig.  Well  done,  Dick !  Here's  luck  to 
the  pair  of  'e. 

Enter  Sibley  and  Mrs  Windeatt. 
Dunnybrig.  There  she  is — fresh  as  paint !     Drink 
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up,   Louisa ;     and   then   another.     And   thank   the 
watching  Lord  you're  here  to  do  it. 

[Gives  Mrs  Windeatt  a  glass. 
Sweetland.  [With  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of 
Petronell  and  Sibley.]  Bless  you  both !  But 
that  ain't  all.  You  haven't  heard  what's  happened 
to  your  father  yet.  Wonders  in  the  land,  I  promise 
you. 

Enter  Churdles  Ash,  followed  by  Miss  Hearn, 
Henry  Coaker  and  George  Smerdon. 

Ash.  The  hoss  be  all  right.  He's  as  sorry  for  his 
sins  as  a  hoss  can  be. 

[Petronell  goes  to  George  Smerdon. 

Sweetland.  Drink,  Miss  Mary  Hearn ;  take  your 
lap  with  the  rest.  The  painful  truth  is  that  a  few 
of  us — to  name  no  names — have  missed  our  market 
during  the  last  week  or  two.  'Twill  be  a  lesson  to 
the  losers  to  make  up  their  minds  a  bit  sharper 
another  time. 

Petronell.  Come  here,  George,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  please. 

George.  I'm  always  ready  to  hear  sense,  Petronell. 
[Exeunt  Petronell  and  George  to  garden. 

Mr  Coaker.  You  don't  talk  like  a  defeated  man, 
Sweetland. 

Miss.  H.  Tell  'em  you're  a  conqueror,  Samuel. 

Sweetland.  I'm  going  to,  Mary,  I'm  going  to. 
Is  everybody  here  ?  [Goes  to  the  door  and  shouts.] 
Be  you  coming  down  house,  Miss  Dench  ?  Ah ! 
here  she  is — like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ! 
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Bftfer  A i:\minta  Dench,  transformed.  She  wears 
rather  a  garish  gown  and  has  made  her  hair 
look  nice.    Slie  appears  ten  years  younger. 

Miss  T.  A  stranger  ? 

Ash.  Stranger  be  damned  !  'tis  our  Mis3  Dench. 

Sibley.  My  darling  Minta  ! 

Sweetland.  Not  '  Minta '  to  nobody  but  me. 
Not '  darling '  to  nobody  but  me.  'Tis  Miss  Araminta 
Deneh  of  Applegarth  Farm,  neighbours,  and  she's 
done  me  the  honour  ...  in  a  word  .   .   . 

[Mary  Hearn  makes  her  well-known  dread- 
ful noise  and  sits  down  on  the  faggot  of 
green  stuff  Ash  brought  in. 

Mr  Coaker.  No  good,  postmistress.  You're  down 
and  out. 

Sweetland.  My  wife  to  be.  And  I  want  her  to 
know,  here  in  this  company  of  fine  women,  that  she 
ain't  the  only  one  who'd  take  me  to-morrow.  I 
want  her  to  know  I  might  have  a  proper  Turkish 
harum-scarum  o'  women  if  I  weren't  a  God-fearing 
Christian  man.  I  say  it,  Minta,  so  as  you  shall  see 
you  wasn't  alone  in  your  opinion  after  all.  I  say  it 
to  honour  your  judgment.  And  now — now  you'll 
be  my  wife,  so  soon  as  the  Reverend  Tudor  can 
make  you.  And  if  anybody  knows  a  woman  with 
a  gentler  heart,  and  a  straighter  back,  and  a  nobler 
character  this  side  of  Plymouth,  I'd  very  much 
like  to  see  her. 

Sibley.  They  don't — they  don't,  father  1 

Louisa.  That  they  don't ! 
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Mr  Coaker.  A  proper  working  Christian — as  I've 
always  said. 

Miss  T.  There's  none  like  dear  Miss  Dench. 
Sweetland.  Too  good — far  too  good  for  such  a 
foolish  man  as  me. 

Araminta.  None's  too  good  for  you.  I'm  properly 
proud  to  wed  you,  Samuel ;  and  I'll  do  my  very 
bestest. 

Mr  Coaker.  [Pointing  out  of  window.]  Ha — ha  ! 
Three  weddings  in  sight,  souls — three  weddings  under 
one  roof ;  and  some  pretty  eating  and  drinking  for 
all  of  us,  please  God  ! 

[Sibley  embraces  Araminta  and  kisses  her. 
Valiant  Dunnybrig,  George  Smer- 
don,  Richard  Coaker  and  Henry 
Coaker  shout  and  wave  their  hats. 
Churdles  Ash  fans  the  Postmistress, 
where  she  sits  on  the  faggot  of  green  stuff. 
Louisa  Windeatt  and  Miss  Tapper 
each  take  a  hand  of  Samuel  Sweetland. 

curtain 

For  Second  Curtain 

As  before.  George  enters,  bringing  in  Petronell 
by  the  hand.  It  is  clear  what  has  happened. 
Eichard  Coaker  slaps  George  Smerdon  on 
the  back  and  gives  him  a  handshake.  George 
shakes  hands  with  everybody.  Sibley  kisses 
Petronell. 
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ACT   I 

Scene. — The  great  bam  at  Coombe  Farm.  A  building 
complete  in  itself  and  situated  fifty  yards  from 
the  dwelling-house.  The  main  doors  face  south, 
and  when  open  reveal  the  farm-yard  and  the  Moor 
beyond.  In  eastern  wall,  twelve  feet  from  ground, 
is  a  window  of  lancet  shape,  five  feet  high.  It 
is  not  glazed  but  has  a  bent  iron  bar  down  the 
middle.  On  one  side  of  the  bar  is  ample  room 
for  a  man  to  enter.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  barn 
is  an  entrance  by  an  ordinary -sized  door,  while 
at  the  rear  are  the  big  main  doors,  which  do 
not  swing  open,  but  run  back  on  wheels.  The 
barn  walls  are  rosy-washed  and  timbered,  and 
the  waggon  roof  is  of  old,  dark  oak.  The 
bam  is  being  decorated  for  the  silver  wedding  of 
Elias  and  Amy  Widecombe,  and  the  decorations 
approach  completion.  There  are  strings  of  flags 
hanging  aloft,  and  some  wreaths  of  laurel  and 
yew  are  disposed  round  the  walls.  To  right  is 
a  trestle  table,  on  which  festoons  of  foliage 
lie.  Near  the  table  are  branches  of  laurel  and 
other  evergreens.  There  are  a  few  kitchen  chairs 
beside  the  trestle  table,  and  on  the  left  of  stage 
there  stands  a  corn-bin  ivith  flat  top  that  makes 
a  seat.     The  big  doors  are  bolted  with  a  heavy 
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padlock  having  a  key  in  it.     The  barn  U  dark 

save  for  a  shaft  of  morning  light  of  a  rosy  quality 
that  falls  from  the  eastern  window  and  makes 
a  radiant  'pattern  on  the  floor  in  the  velvety 
gloom.  The  corn-bin,  placed  against  left  hand 
wall,  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  light. 

[After  the  Curtain  has  risen,  Robert  Blan- 
chard  appears  aloft  at  the  window.  He 
holds  the  bar.  Then  he  takes  a  length  of 
rope  from  his  pocket,  throws  it  round  the 
bar  and  swings  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
barn  by  it.  He  leaves  the  rope  hanging 
from  the  bar.  He  listens  a  moment,  then 
goes  to  the  great  main  door  of  the  barn, 
unlocks  it,  and  pushes  back  one  side  of 
door  a  few  feet,  revealing  a  morning  glimpse 
of  the  farm-yard  and  the  Dartmoor  hills 
beyond.  The  hills  are  distinctive  and  show 
the  weathered  peaks  of  a  granite-crowned 
hill.  Robert  goes  out  stealthily  and 
stands  in  the  farm-yard  for  a  moment. 
He  sees  Beth  Widecombe  approaching 
and  re-enters  the  bam.  A  moment  later 
Beth  appears,  looking  behind  her  to  see 
that  she  is  not  observed,  and  then  slips 
into  barn,  whereupon  Robert  shuts  the 
door  behind  her. 

Robert.  [Shutting  the  door.]  There  you  be  !  For 
all  the  world  like  a  bird  popping  into  her  nest,  when 
she  thinks  no  one  is  looking  ! 
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r.i.in.  And  like  a  frightened  bird  I  feel.  [Shakes 
hands.]  But  you,  Bob — how  the  mischief  did  you 
ge    in  I 

Robert.  [Points  to  the  window.]  That's  where  I 
got  in,  and  that's  where  I'll  get  out. 

Beth.  How  lovely,  but  how  dangerous  ! 

Robert.  Life's  bound  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
young — with  such  a  lot  of  middle-aged  fools  about. 
'Tis  them  that  make  the  world  a  parlous  place. 

Beth.  Perhaps  everything  that's  worth  while  is 
dangerous.  You're  running  an  awful  risk.  It  must 
be  the  last  time,  Bob. 

Robert.  Why,  it's  only  the  first ! 

Beth.  First  and  last  then  ;  but  the  last  time  of 
anything  is  always  rather  sad,  isn't  it  ? 

Robert.  Not  always.  Last  time  you  go  to  a 
dentist  isn't.  I'm  cruel  bothered,  Beth,  and  you 
don't  make  it  easier  neither.  Your  father,  I  mean. 
Be  he  going  against  us  Blanchard  folk  for  ever 
more  ?  What's  the  sense  of  hating  old  dead 
men  ? 

Beth.  Or  young  live  ones  ?  I  can't  see  nothing 
much  to  hate  about  you  myself. 

Robert.  Just  because  poor  Uncle  Andrew  was 
his  enemy,  must  I 

Beth.  It  goes  back  ever  so  far  beyond  your 
Uncle  Andrew.  Father  says  that  Blanchards  were 
always  enemies  to  Widecombes — ages  before  you, 
or  T,  were  born. 

Robert.  I  know — I've  heard  the  silly  story 
often     enough.      According     to     Mr     Widecombe, 
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Blanehards  have  queered  the  pitch  of  your  people 
for  generations.    But  his  folk  gave  quite  aa  good 

they  got,  so  Uncle  Andrew  always  said.  Why 
can't  your  father  let  the  past  bury  the  past  '{ 

Beth.  It's  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  I  reckon. 

Robert.  He  ought  to  keep  his  bees  to  himself 
th»n,  and  not  let  'em  sting  other  people. 

Beth.  He  says  no  good  can  come  out  of  the  North, 
and  no  good  to  a  Widecombe  from  a  Blanchard. 

Robert.  Then  let  a  Widecombe  bring  good  to  a 
Blanchard,  and  kill  the  strife  that  way. 

Beth.  That's  a  fine  idea. 

Robert.  Not  that  your  father  will  cook  my 
goose.  I'm  not  frightened  of  him.  Elias  Widecombe 
can't  be  so  very  bad  with  such  a  daughter  as  you. 
But  there's  another. 

Beth.  A  real  enemy,  Bob  ?     Never  ! 

Robert.  He  don't  know  he's  my  enemy  yet ; 
but  he  jolly  soon  will. 

Beth.  Whoever  can  it  be  ? 

Robert.  Charles  Pardoe  is  his  beastly  name. 

Beth.  The  lawyer  ? 

Robert.  Yes — him. 

Beth.  Why,  Charlie's  coming  to  the  party  to- 
night. 

Robert.  I  know  he  is — and  I  know  I  ain't ;  and 
that's  contrary  to  nature,  I  call  it.  He  was  in  the 
bar  of  the  "  Green  Man  "  yesterday  afternoon  open- 
ing his  mouth  as  wide  as  usual. 

Beth.  Well,  he's  got  beautiful  teeth. 

Robert.  So's  a   rat-trap.     It   weren't  his   teeth, 
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but  his  tongue  I  quarrel  frith.     A  fool  here  and  there 

Hi. i Sed  liini  about 

Beth.  Who,  Hob  I 

Robert.  You  know  who  mighty  well — or  if  you 
don't,  your  father  does. 

Bi:nr.  A  thought  too  soon  I  should  think. 

Robert.  And  so  should  I.  But  Master  Charlie 
didn't.  There  was  a  dozen  in  the  bar,  and  he 
smiled  all  over  his  face  when  Neddy  Tutt  played 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes "  on  his  con- 
certina. 

Beth.  Even  a  lawyer  can  count  his  chickens 
afore  they're  hatched  seemingly. 

Robert.  His  chickens  be  damned !  He  was 
counting  other  people's  chickens.  No  doubt  he 
thinks  he's  only  got  to  drop  the  handkerchief — vain 
fool.  And  he  will  to-night.  Mark  my  words,  he'll 
offer  for  you  at  the  party. 

Beth.  [Considers.]  Fancy  that  now  ! 

Robert.  I  don't  fancy  it  at  all?  and  what's  more, 
I  won't  have  it. 

Beth.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  any  business  of 
yours  though,  Bob. 

Robert.  Depends  how  I'm  feeling  when  I  climb 
back  out  of  that  winder. 

Beth.  You'd  best  leave  Charlie  to  me.  Just 
think — father's  and  mother's  silver  wedding  day  ! 
They've  been  married  for  twenty-five  years — a  long- 
ful  time. 

Robert.  To  us — not  to  them.  Years  slip  away 
pretty  quick  if  you'm  happy.     A  proper  bit  of  fun 
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you're  going  to  have,  bo  Billy  Blee  belli  me,  and  ■ 
rare  rally  of  neighbours,  and  dancing  and  brave 
victuals  and  fine  drinking,  and  everybody  invited 

for  ten  miles  round — from  Nun's  Cross  and  Bad 

Bolt,  from  Cherrybrook  and  Watermeet,  from  Vixen 
Tor  and  Dousland  Barns — everybody  bul  me.     'Tis  a 

shame  I  han't  coming. 

Beth.  I  duran't  bog  for  it ;  I  daren't,  Bob.  If 
father  knew  we  was  friends  even 

Robert.  "  Friends " — you  and  me  ?  A  long 
sight  more  than  friends  o'  my  side,  Beth. 

Beth.  I  yearned  to  ask,  but  I  do  believe  it  would 
ruin  dad's  life  if  he  thought  I'd  ever  looked  at  you. 

Robert.  There'll  be  a  rare  old  row,  of  course, 
and  the  house  out  o'  windows  ;  but  it's  got  to  come, 
young  Bethlet. 

Beth.  He'd  have  the  law  of  'e  if  he  could  pick 
a  quarrel. 

Robert.  Put  Charlie  Pardoe  on  me  I  dare  say. 

Beth.  He  thinks  the  world  of  Charlie. 

Robert.  Then  he  thinks  the  same  as  Charlie  do 
of  himself — pufted-up  toad.  The  question  is  what 
do  you  think  of  him  ? 

Beth.  Why  should  I  think  of  him  ? 

Robert.  For  a  very  good  reason.  He'll  ax  you 
to  marry  him  afore  this  day's  out ;  and  he's 
running  round  already  telling  the  people  you  mean 
to  say  "  yes." 

Beth.  What  else  did  he  tell  them,  Bob  ? 

Robert.  No  matter.  I  ban't  going  to  fight  the 
man   behind   his   back.     I   only   mention  what  he 
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told  everybody  in  a  I'ull  l>.n  ;  and  he'd  had  hifl 
diop  oi  whisky  too;  aii<i  that's  why  Neddy  Tutt 
played  "The  Conquering  Hero."  And  if  I  thought 
Pardoe  was  going  to  conquer 

BOTH.  He's  got  a  nice  pair  of  blue  eyes. 

Robert.  Yes,  he  has.  So's  a  jackdaw.  Lawyers 
and  jackdaws  he  birds  of  a  feather  come  to  think 
of  it. 

Beth.  You  don't  care  about  Charlie,  I'm  fearing. 

Robert.  Do  you  ?     That's  the  point. 

Beth.  Why  shouldn't  I  like  him  if  father  does  ? 

Robert.  If  you're  only  going  to  like  where  your 
father  does,  it's  "  good-bye  "  to  me  for  one.  Elias 
Widecombe  is  a  very  fine  man,  as  we  all  know,  but 
he  don't  understand  more  about  human  nature 
than  a  tadpole  in  a  pond.  He  trusts  the  wrong  uns. 
His  heart  be  large  and  his  wits  be  small.  And  'tis 
people  like  him — with  hearts  of  gold  and  brains  of 
putty — that  make  half  the  trouble  in  the  world. 

Beth.  You  shan't  say  father's  wits  be  weak, 
Robert. 

Robert.  I  do,  Beth — else  how  would  he  swear 
by  such  a  hookem-snivey  chap  as  Pardoe  ?  Charlie's 
a  slippery,  shifty  dodger,  I  tell  you  ;  and  under 
all  his  smooth  words  and  pretty  smiles  and  kind 
promises,  he's  as  sharp  as  a  needle  and  hard  as 
flint. 

Beth.  It's  so  easy  to  kindiddle  father.  Anybody 
can  get  round  him. 

Robert.  They  can  if  they  ban't  straight.  Master 
Charlie's  as  crooked  as  a  sickle,  and  your  father 
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don'1  Bee  it.  But  leave  them.  Time  be  pasiing, 
and  I  didn't  come  to  waste  it.  Oh,  Beth,  you  know 
very  well  what  I  want  to  way.  I  shan't  say  it  half 
bo  pretty  as  what  Charlie  will  to-night — but  1*11 
say  it  first  anyway.  Yet  now  'tis  come — how  the 
h.'ll  shall  I  say  it  ?     My  words  be  >'<.n.\  Bethlet. 

Beth.  Charlie  could  teach  you  to  use  pretty 
words  anyway. 

Robert.  And  I  could  teach  him  to  do  honest 
deeds. 

Beth.  You're  pleased  with  yourself  this  morning. 

Robert.  Not  if  you  ain't.  I  never  looked  a 
poorer  thing  to  myself  than  since  I  fell  in  love  with 
you,  Beth. 

BSTH.  Fell  in  love  !     Then  Charlie's  got  a  rival  ! 

Robert.  Sink  Charlie  !  I  don't  want  no  more 
Charlie.  There's  only  one  thing  for  me  ;  and  you 
well  know  what  it  is.  Tell  me  now — do  'e  ever 
catch  yourself  with  your  thoughts  running  on  me 
by  good  chance  ? 

Beth.  Might  catch  myself  with  my  thoughts  run- 
ning away  from  you,  perhaps. 

Robert.  Even  that's  hopeful.  But  you  don't 
hate  me — you  said  so. 

Beth.  I  don't  hate  anybody.  There's  a  lot  of 
nice  people  in  the  world. 

Robert.  Pitch  here  on  the  corn-bin — just  for 
five  minutes.  I  must  say  it  now  or  never.  Sit 
here  close — close.  Just  this  once.  I  won't  ax 
you  again.  You  can  jump  up  and  fly  away  home, 
like  a  ladybird,  if  I  don't  pleasure  'e. 
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Beth.  You  sit  here  then  and  I'll  sit  here — in 
the  sunshine. 

Robert.  'Tis  always  sunshine  where  you  are — 
and  nowhere  else  nowadays. 

[She  sits,  not  too  near  him,  on  the  corn-bin  in 
the  warm  light  flung  from  the  eastern 
window. 

Beth.  Mother  says  we  make  our  own  sunshine. 

Robert.  We  can't  if  our  neighbours  will  cloud 
it.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  jolly  fine 
world  this  would  be  it"  it  weren't  for  the  people 
in  it  ? 

Beth.  There's  some  we  shouldn't  miss,  I  dare  say. 

Robert.  Your  mother's  right.  I  want  to  make 
my  own  sunshine. 

Beth.  More  like  you'll  make  a  proper,  huge 
storm  for  yourself — and  me  too.  'Tis  a  wonderful, 
dangerous  adventure,  Robert. 

Robert.  All  you  think  about  is  the  danger. 

Beth.  I  love  danger — same  as  you  do.  Life 
was  that  peaceful  afore  you  stopped  me  in  Ladywell 
Lane  six  months  agone,  and  made  me  talk  to  you 
and  look  in  your  face.  And  I  shivered  to  think  I'd 
spoke  to  a  Blanchard. 

Robert.  If  I've  made  you  restless,  that's  a  good 
sign,  Beth.  Nobody's  worth  much  unless  they  be 
restless. 

Beth.  You've  made  me  restless  all  right,  Bob. 

Robert.  You  wouldn't  go  back  however  ? 

Beth.  You  can't  go  back.     There's  only  one  way 
anybody  can  go,  and  that's  forward. 
b 
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Robert.  And  that's  where  I  Irani  to  go.  \ He  gets 
nearer  to  fur.]  Now  list  to  me.  And  vet  words  arc 
poor  items  against  deeds — eh,  Beth  ! 

Beth.  A  great  one  for  deeds  you  are.  Deeds  be 
best  most  times.     I  like  brave  deeds. 

Robert.  Think  twice,  however,  afore  you  say 
that. 

Beth.  Why  ?     You'd  never  do  a  naughty  deed. 

Robert.  With  you  quotted  up  so  close  alongside 
me,  I'm  past  words — long  past  'em.  The  light 
in  your  eyes  be  like  diamonds  and  your  mouth's 
so  lovely  as  a  red  rose.  I  can't  stand  it,  I 
can't !  Here  !  Come  in  my  arms,  for  the  love  of 
God! 

Beth.  Robert ! 

Robert.  Deeds  I  tell  e'  !  That's  all  I  want  in 
this  world  or  the  next — just  you  in  my  arms  for 
evermore. 

Beth.  If  I  come,  shall  I  get  out  again?   Promise 

Robert.  Don't  haggle,  don't  haggle  !     Come  ! 

[He  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Beth.  You  don't  give  me  time  to  haggle,  Bob. 
This,  this — oh — ought  us  to  sit  like  this  ? 

Robert.  How  should  us  sit  ?  It's  love  I  tell 
you — love — life  — food — air — heaven — everything  ! 

Beth.  I've  never  been  so  close  to  anybody  afore 
— but  mother.     Is  it  proper,  Bob  ? 

Robert.  Don't  chatter  !     Just  let  me  draw  it  in. 

[Shuts  his  eyes. 

Beth.  I  think  4'd  better  go.  'Tis  getting  on  for 
breakfast. 
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Robert.  Breakfast!     Ban't  this  better's  break- 

f.ist  I  And  don't  you  think  you'll  ever  go.  Never 
again.  I  could  si(  here  on  this  corn-bin  for  a 
thousand  years.  I'll  swear  no  lovers  ever  properly 
knew  what  love  was  before  me  and  you.  I  see  the 
poor  couples  mooning  about,  but  'tis  all  make- 
believe  :  they  don't  feel  half  as  grand  as  us. 

Beth.  You  really  love  me  then — really  and 
truly  ? 

Robert.  Look  at  me  ! 

I » BTH.  How  wonderful — how  beautifully  dangerous, 
Bob  !  And  I  dare  say  you've  been  telling  the 
people  as  I'm  going  to  say  "  yes  "  ? 

Robert.  Now  don't  you  be  too  clever — else  I'll 
kiss  you — by  God  I  will  ! 

Beth.  You  wouldn't  dare !  [He  kisses  her.] 
Oh,  Robert,  what  a  peep-o'-day  this  has 
been  ! 

Robert.  "  Peep-o'-day  !  "  Peep  of  Heaven  ! 
Say  "  yes  " — say  "  yes,"  and  have  done  with  it. 
You  be  far  more  than  a  holy  angel  would  deserve 
for  a  wife — let  alone  Bob  Blanchard.  But  say 
"  yes  " — say  "  yes,"  though  I  never  shall  believe 
it  till  I've  got  you  wed  and  safe. 

Beth.  'Twould  be  a  tremendous  happening.  But 
you  can't  win  through,  Robert.  You  don't  know 
father. 

Robert.  Say  "  yes "  and  I'll  damn  soon  know 
him.  The  Lord  help  anybody  who  thinks  to  come 
between  me  and  you  !  'Tis  beyond  mortal  power 
to  do  it  now. 
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Hi; ni.  Mother's  go1  no  quarrel  with  you. 
Robert.  Then   there's   only    Elias   Widecombe, 

and  I'll  strike  while  the  ii oil's  hot.  I'll  go  for  bin 
like  a  hungry  tiger.  It's  his  silver  wedding  day — 
a  very  good  day  for  him  to  do  a  fellow  man  a  good 
turn  and  bring  peace  to  both  sides. 

Beth.  Whatever  will  you  dare  to  say  to  him  ? 

Robert.  I'll  say  this.  I'll  say,  "  Mr  Widecombe, 
sir,  your  fine  daughter,  Beth,  and  me  be  cruel  set 
on  getting  married  and  having  a  silver  wedding  day 
on  our  own.  And  so  the  sooner  we  hitch  up  the 
better  chance  of  it. 

Beth.  Really  and  truly  ? 

Robert.  'Tis  life  or  death.  A  year  ago,  Beth, 
like  a  know-nought  great  fool,  I  laughed  at  the 
parent  birds  and  beasts.  "  Bide  free  and  you'll 
bide  happy  "  I  said  to  my  silly  self.  But  now  I 
know  better.  Now  I  know  the  care  of  creatures 
for  their  little  ones  is  a  good  thing.  Love's  a  very 
fine  trouble  to  come  to  a  man,  and  he  did  ought  to 
be  proud  of  falling  in  love — not  ashamed  of  it.  I'd 
like  to  go  and  bawl  out  you've  took  me  on  the  top 
of  King  Tor  for  everybody  to  hear. 

Beth.  I  haven't  took  you  yret,  Robert — you 
can't  exactly  say  I've  took  you. 

Robert.  Can't  you  ?  Well,  here  you  are  inside 
my  arms  anyway,  and  I  swear  you  don't  get  out  of 
'em  till  I  hear  the  word. 

Beth.  No,  no,  I  must  be  heart-free  a  little 
longer. 

Robert.  To  listen  to  Charlie — no  doubt  ? 
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BETH.  I  lovo  you  to  love  mc  all  the  same.  Tis 
I  grand  adventure — so  far. 

Robert.  Women  would  sooner  love  was  difficult 
than  easy  seemingly;    men  like  it  easy,  I  reckon. 
I  don't  want  no  grand  adventure  :   I  want  you. 
Beth.  Hark  !     They're  stirring  ! 

[Muffled  voices  of  Billy  Blee  and  Gregory 
Sweet. 
Robert.  Good  Lord  !     I'd  forgot  the  time  ! 

[Liberates  Beth.     They  leap  to  the  ground. 
Beth.  The  danger's  begun  ! 

Robert.  [Opening  the  big  door  eighteen  inches.] 
Quick,  then,  for  dear  life  !  Poor  speed  we  should 
have  if  the  governor  catched  us  here  ! 

[Beth  hastens  out. 

[Robert    shuts    and   locks   big   door.     Then 

he  leaps  up  to  window  with  aid  of  rope, 

slips    through    it    and    just    vanishes   as 

Billy     Blee     and     Gregory     Sweet 

emerge  through  small  door  on  the  right. 

His    disappearance    and   their  entry    are 

simultaneous.      They    unlock    and    throw 

wide  open  the  big  double  doors. 

Gregory.  Will  master  let  me  sing  my  fine  new 

song,  or  won't  he,  Billy  ? 

Billy.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  master  won't  let  you 
sing  at  all.  I  hate  your  singing,  Greg.  'Tis  like 
a  lamb  that  have  lost  its  mother. 

Gregory.  You  ain't  got  no  music  in  you. 
Billy.  Master  will  decide.     I  dare  say  he'll  call 
on  you  for  a  tune  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
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when  the  feast  be  over  and  the  folks  too  full  to  out 
what  happens.  Nobody  born  could  stand  your 
singing  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Gregory.  Lawyer  Pardoe  praised  my  voice  last 
night  at  the  "  Green  Man." 

Billy.  Yes — hell  praise  anything  that  comes 
from  Coornbe  Farm  just  now.  He's  got  his  axe  to 
grind.  As  for  me,  I'd  sooner  hear  a  pig  being 
killed  any  day  than  you  singing  a  song.  No  n. itur.il 
gift,  Gregory.  Now  us  have  got  to  see  to  the 
triumphant  arch.  There's  to  be  no  work  to-day  after 
we've  milked  the  cows. 

Gregory.  The  day  of  days  be  come  sure  enough  ! 
And  not  a  speck  on  the  sky. 

Billy.  Too  fair  to  last,  I  reckon.  You  fetch  more 
green  stuff  first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  Joe  will 
help  you  when  he  comes. 

UuEGORY.  Here's  master.  Shall  I  ax  about  my 
song  l. 

Hilly.  Never  ax  him  for  nought  afore  he's  had 
his  breakfast  if  you  don't  want  "  no  "  for  an  answer. 

[Exit  Gregoky. 
[He  crosses  again  at  bach  a  few  minutes  later 

with  milking  pails. 
[Elias  Widecombe  has  entered  by  the  small 
door.     Billy   is   pulling   up   a  flight   of 
flags. 

Billy.  Many  happy  returns  of  the  great  day, 
master. 

Elias.  Nay,  nay.  One  silver  wedding  is  all  that 
mortal  man  can  hope  for,  Billy. 
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BlLLY.  Brave  weather  for  it  anyhow.  A  real 
thirsty  day  bo  promised,  thank  God  ! 

Elias.  A  quarter  of  a  century  along  with  one 
woman — a  rare  performance,  Billy. 

Billy.  So  it  is  then — and  you  never  a  particular 
patient  man  neither. 

Elias.  A  clever  feat  for  certain. 

Billy.  Yes — wonderful  clever — on  the  part  of 
missis. 

Elias.  The  woman  as  can  keep  a  man  close 
enough  to  be  faithful  for  five-and-twenty  years  is  a 
bit  out  of  the  common,  Billy. 

Billy.  So  rare  as  a  mushroom  in  May,  I  reckon. 

Elias.  How  long  was  you  married  ? 

Billy.  We  struggled  on  for  ten  full  year,  and  I 
prayed  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  to  take  one  of  us. 
I'd  got  to  such  a  pass  I  didn't  care  which  went. 
Then  in  His  mercy  He  fetched  Eliza. 

Elias.  You'll  keep  your  silver  wedding  in  the 
Better  Land,  Billy  Blee. 

Billy.  No,  no  !  Don't  you  say  that.  I  won't 
have  it.  No  marrying,  nor  giving  in  marriage 
there  ;  and  I  shall  make  that  mighty  clear  to  my 
old  partner  the  first  minute  I  set  foot  in  the  place. 

Elias.  No  use  your  old  woman  wanting  to  hook 
on  again  ? 

Billy.  Not  a  chance ;  there's  no  hooking  on  up 
there.  [Points  aloft.]  I  ban't  going  to  share  my 
eternal  mansion  with  Eliza  Blee,  nor  yet  any  other 
female. 

Elias.  Well,   we  can't  all   have  my  luck.     The 
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garla nils  arc  up  I  see.  The  old  barn  never  looked 
so  tine  afore,  I  reckon. 

Billy.  A  rare  rally  of  neighbours  coming  they 
tell  me. 

Elias.  Everybody — every  mother's  son  of  'em. 
Not  one  refusal.  Half  a  hundred  I  guess  will  sit 
down  to  supper.  By  the  saine  token,  have  the 
barrel  of  beer  come  ? 

Billy.  It  come  yesterday,  when  you  was  down 
looking  at  kk  Three  Barrow  Crofts." 

Elias.  The  Mortimores — both  families — fathers, 
mothers,  and  daughters.  The  Fords  and  the  Sraer- 
dons,  the  Sweet  lands  and  the  Dunnybrigs  and 
Charlie  Pardoe.  He'll  give  us  one  or  two  of  his 
famous  ballets  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Sings  like  a 
grey  bird ;  and  a  dancer  too.  Then  there's  the 
Whites  and  the  Worths 

Billy.  But  don't  let  Jane  White  sit  along  with 
them  Worth  women.  They  be  all  related,  and  you 
know  what  it  is  with  female  relations :  they'll 
often  hate  each  other  in  secret  and  quarrel  like  cats 
for  all  their  company  speeches.  Thicky  Jane  White 
have  got  a  tongue  like  a  viper.  She'll  come  in  her 
dandy-go-russet  gown  and  best  bonnet,  looking  as 
though  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  and 
bite  everybody's  head  off. 

Elias.  Trust  the  missis  to  sort  them  out.  She 
knows  Jane  White. 

Billy.  Put  her  alongside  that  deaf  woman,  Ann 
Masters.  That's  safest.  Ann  Masters  will  only 
Ml  and  drink.     She's  one  of  they  greedy  females — 
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can't    sec    a    worm    without    wishing    she    was    a 
bird. 

Elus.  But  the  Halfyards  from  Mcrrypit  won't 
come  now. 

Billy.  No,  not  with  Jonathan  Half  yard  in  his 
coffin  and  the  burying  o'  Monday. 

Elias.  I'm  sorry  for  Jonathan's  wife  and  childer, 
yet  not  for  myself.     'Tis  an  ill  wind 

Billy.  Yes.  It  means  the  "  Three  Barrow  Crofts  " 
for  us  at  last. 

Elias.  It  do ;  and  Lord  He  knows  we've  waited 
patient  enough  for  them.  The  farm's  to  be  sold, 
and  a  year  ago,  when  Jonathan  looked  like  going 
home  and  Charlie'd  been  to  make  his  will,  Pardoe 
promised  me  first  refusal  of  the  Crofts  when  they 
came  into  market.  All  a  thousand  pounds  they 
were  worth,  if  not  more,  but  the  money's  waiting. 

Billy.  A  very  pretty  stretch  of  ground  as  I've 
always  said.  Nice  tilth  and  good  for  wondrous 
surprises  in  your  hands.  But  what  if  Robert 
Blanchard  wants  it  and  bids  for  it  ? 

Elias.  Blanchard  !     He  wouldn't  dare,  the  dog. 

Billy.  He'd  dare  anything.  And  why  not  ? 
'Tis  a  free  country.  'Tis  worth  quite  as  much  to 
him  at  "  Twelve  Trees "  as  to  us  at  Coombe. 
'Twould  finish  off  his  ewe  lease  very  clever. 

Elias.  Don't  you  tell  that  stuff,  Billy,  for  I 
don't  want  to  show  no  temper  to-day.  Blanchard  ! 
Haven't  me  and  mine  stood  enough  from  his  family 
all  our  lives  ?  The  reptiles  have  bit  us  for 
generations. 
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BlLLY.  But  Widecowbes  bit  back  pretty  sharp 
also. 

Elias.  Shut  your  mouth.  I  won't  hear  nothing 
on  that  subject.  I've  got  the  refusal  and  the 
lawyer's  word,  and  that's  enough.  And — and  I 
hope  Robert  Blanchard  will  want  it.  I  hope  he's 
counting  on  it.  'Tis  my  turn  to  win  a  trick  in  that 
game,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  best  the  rip. 

Billy.  [Who  has  been  yetting  on  with  the  decorations 
while  he  talks.]  I  could  wish  you  didn't  hate  the 
young  chap  quite  so  bad.  A  honest  and  straight 
man  and  very  well  thought  of.  Pays  his  bills  and 
saves  money.  What  more  can  he  do  ?  Nobody 
hive  ever  catched  him  in  anything  particular  bad 
to  my  knowledge.  Why,  he's  even  going  to  give 
that  rascal,  Jacko  Caunter,  another  chance.  Few 
would  have  done  that  after  he'd  found  Jacko  at  his 
tricks  again. 

Elias.  He's  a  Blanchard,  and  good  or  bad,  no 
Blanchard  was  ever  known  to  be  straight  where 
Widecombes  are  concerned.  So  let  him  be.  I 
want  no  evil  thoughts  in  my  mind  to-day.  As  for 
"  Three  Barrows,"  my  plans  are  made  a'ready. 

Billy.  Trust  you  to  look  ahead.  You've  got 
your  plans  made  for  Kingdom  Come,  I'll  warrant. 

Elias.  So  us  all  did  ought  to  have. 

Billy.  Be  Bob  axed  to  the  party  ?  He's  a  lonely 
blade. 

Elias.  [Amazed.']  A  Blanchard  axed  to  my  party  ! 
What  the  mischief  will  you  say  next,  William  Blee  ? 
I  didn't  know  as  you'd  got  bats  in  the  belfry. 
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Billt.  Well— everybody  else  of  any  account  be 
coming  ;   so  I  thought 


Eli  as.  Don't  think  then.  Sparc  yourself.  Your 
brain  ban't  made  to  think.  Curse  the  man  !  Have 
lie  bewitched  you  \  Ax  a  Blanchard  to  my  silver 
wedding  !     I'd  sooner  ax  the  devil ! 

Billy.  Well,  well,  no  offence,  master.  'Tis 
your  party,  and  you've  the  right  to  choose  the  men 
and  women.  Crowdcr  Bassett  have  got  his  fiddle 
ready  for  the  dancing,  and  Uncle  Pomeroy  be 
bringing  his  clarionet.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  as 
he  had  enough  breath  for  it — him  nearer  eighty 
than  seventy  by  all  accounts,  but  he  makes  up  with 
cleverness  what  he  lacketh  in  wind — a  great  musicker 
be  Uncle  Pomeroy. 

Elias.  I  say  "  Look  after  the  drinking  and  the 
dancing  will  look  after  itself."  Tap  the  new  barrel 
as  soon  as  you  can. 

Billy.  It  shall  be  done.  But  keep  your  eye  on 
the  spirits.  There's  some  might  forget  their  manners 
with  such  a  lot  of  free  drinks  flowing  ;  and  after 
"treble  X"  you've  got  to  be  careful  how  you  let 
down  whisky  and  gin.  So  I  always  find.  And 
Lawyer  Pardoe's  coming,  you  say  ? 

Elias.  Certainly  he  is.  Puts  up  at  the  "  Green 
Man  "  for  the  night.  He'll  lift  us  all  to  a  high  level, 
along  of  his  mixing  with  the  quality. 

Billy.  There's  bad  quality  as  well  as  good.  And 
lawyers'  quality  be  mostly  bad. 

Elias.  You  never  liked  lawyers. 

Billy.  Not  a  chance.     They  pick  the  plums  out 
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of  too  many  puddings.  Too  much  of  everybody's 
money  sticks  on  their  paws.  They  grab  a  darn 
sight  more  than  their  share  in  my  opinion.  'Tis 
time  the  rest  of  us  looked  into  their  dark  ways. 

Elias.  We  oan*t  get  on  without  'em,  however. 

Billy.  They  take  mighty  good  care  we  shan't 
get  the  chance  to  try.  You  won't  catch  them 
striking.  They  cling  closer  to  us  than  our  clothes. 
Us  can't  live  nor  yet  die  without  'em,  and  they 
make  the  laws  for  their  own  profit,  not  ours. 

Enter  Beth  Widecombe  and  Jenny  Sweet. 
Jem.ny  has  a  big  basket  and  is  going  to  the 
poultry  house  for  eggs.  Beth  carries  flags 
and  other  decorations  for  bam.  Billy  takes 
a  sack  and  half  /ills  it  with  grain  from  the 
corn-bin. 

Jenny.  Marnin',  master.  Wish  you  joy,  I'm 
sure. 

Elias.  And  thank  you,  Jenny. 

Jenny.  I  hope  the  fowls  have  laid  proper  this 
marnin',  for  we  shall  want  a  powerful  lot  of  eggs. 

Elias.  If  clucking  means  eggs,  they  have. 

Billy.  Clucking  be  just  so  likely  to  mean  foxes. 
I  heard  one  barking  in  the  night — bowldacious 
rascal  ! 

[Exeunt  Billy  and  Jenny  to  farm-yard. 

Elias.  Morning,  my  pretty  gal ! 

Beth.  Many  happy  returns  of  your  wedding  day, 
dear  dad  !  [Kisses  him.'] 
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Elias.  'Tia  .1  great  wonder,  Beth.  Rve-and- 
twenty  year;  and  though  it  finds  mo  so  grey  as  ■ 
badger,  I  be  lively  an  a  cricket  at  heart  still. 

BsTH.  A  Long  road  to  look  back  upon. 

Eltas.  So  it  is  then.  And  funny  travelling 
sometimes.  But  here  I  am  still,  and  mother  too. 
The  Lord  looks  after  His  own,  Beth.  A  lot  to  do  to 
the  barn  yet ;  but  I'll  wager  you  was  up  and  stirring 
with  the  sun  this  morning. 

Beth.  Yes — I've  been  a  bit  busy  already,  dear 
father. 

Eltas.  Trust  you  for  that.  No  child  of  mine 
would  waste  her  time.  Have  us  got  enough  cloam  ? 
I'm  fearing  the  plates  and  dishes  will  run  out. 

Beth.  There's  plenty  enough.  [Hangs  uf  flowers.] 

Elias.  Has  old  Captain  Daniel  sent  the  bunting 
he  promised  to  lend  me  ? 

Beth.  Yes,  all  the  lovely  flags  came  last  night. 

Elias.  [Helping.]  A  quarter  of  a  century  I've  run 
in  double  harness  ;  and  'mazing  steady  too.  A  very 
understanding  pair  me  and  your  mother,  Beth.  If 
every  married  couple  had  got  our  thinking  parts, 
what  a  world  it  would  be  ! 

Beth.  It  would  indeed. 

Elias.  Yes,  faith  !  And  if  you  have  your  mother's 
patience  and  your  father's  common-sense  you 
needn't  fear  your  future  neither,  Beth.  And 
nowadays,  when  they  tell  marriage  be  getting  out 
of  date,  with  such  like  horrors  and  inventions  of 
the  devil,  me  and  mother  are  a  pretty  good  example 
for  the  rising  generation. 
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Beth.  Did  the  course  of  true  love  run  smooth 

with  you,  father,  before  you  wed  ? 

Elias.  [Considering.]  Why  d'you  ai  that  1 

Beth.  Because  'tis  said  it  novel  do  ;  and  half 
the  fun  be  the  fight  that  goes  before  the  victory. 

Elias.  Well,  there's  difficulties  may  rise  up,  I 
grant  ;  but  if  a  man  properly  loves  a  women,  love 
quickens  his  wits  and  he  wins  in  the  long  run. 

Beth.  Ah  ! 

Elias.  Not  as  there's  like  to  be  much  trouble  for 
you,  I  reckon.  Marriage  be  the  art  to  give  and 
take,  though  nowadays  it  seems  to  be  the  ait 
of  give  nought  and  take  all — a  game — a  game 
of  grab,  and  true  love  the  last  thing  thought 
upon. 

Beth.  Marriage  is  a  sacrament — not  a  game. 

Elias.  So  it  did  ought  to  be  no  doubt.  In  my 
young  days  a  lot  of  marriages  were  made  in  Heaven  ; 
but  'tis  the  other  place  looks  after  most  of  'em 
now.  You're  wife-old  at  any  rate,  and  the  man 
that  wins  you  will  be  up  against  some  pretty 
stiff  cross-questioning,  I  promise  him.  Jonnick  he 
must  be,  and  straight  as  a  die,  with  good  principles 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  what  he  owes  to  my 
daughter  and  her  family.  No  gallyvanter — nothing 
like  that.  A  Christian  man  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  his  life  insured,  and  a  tidy  balance  at 
the  bank. 

Beth.  My  !     He'll  have  to  be  a  wonder  ! 

Elias.  Perhaps  I  know  such  a  man  and  perhaps 
I  do  not.     Have  you  ever  thought  upon  a  certain 
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chap  with  1  >I t m*  eyes  and  curly  hair  as  don't  live  a 
bundled  miles  from  Plymouth  l. 

BETH.   You  moan 

Elias.  Ha — ha  !  You  know  who  I  moan  ! 
There's  the  flickets  rose-red  in  your  cheeks  a'ready  ! 
Well,  well — youth  will  be  youth.  Master  Charlie's 
the  most  rising  lawyer  in  the  Three  Towns — so  a 
little  bird  tells  me. 

Beth.  Don't  talk  nonsense,  father. 

Elias.  No — no.  No  man  ever  hears  nonsense 
from  me — nor  yet  no  woman.  Give  him  time — 
give  him  time.  We  all  know  the  law's  delays. 
A  dollop  of  money  too,  I  hear.  Not  everything, 
but  very  well  in  its  proper  place.  He  shan't  sit 
on  the  fence  too  long  though — eh  ?  You  ban't 
the  sort  to  go  begging.  Me  and  mother  knows 
only  too  well  what  must  hap  soon. 

Beth.  No,  you  don't,  father.  I  don't  quite  know 
myself  yet. 

Elias.  You  know  well  enough  !  You  can't  hood- 
wink your  father. 

Enter  Amy  Widecombe  with  more  decorations 
— some  Chinese  lanterns. 

Beth.  Many,  many  happy  returns  of  your  wedding 
day,  dear  mother.  [Kisses  her  mother.'] 

Elias.  Here  I've  brought  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
talking  about  another  wedding  day,  that  ain't 
going  to  be  far  off,  I  reckon. 

Amy.  When  your  man  comes,  Beth,  may  he  be 
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sin -h  a  man  as  mine,  and  may  you  have  such  content 
and  happiness,  such  hope  and  love  aye,  and  such 
a  good  daughter  too. 

Beth.  Darling  mother ! 

Elias.  She  is  a  darling  then.  Quite  right,  Beth. 
Dang-my-old-wig !  Do  a  woman  stop  being  a 
darling  because  her  hair's  gone  grey  ?  Once  a 
darling,  always  a  darling  to  her  dying  day.  Patience 
alive  she  has  been,  with  sense  to  spare  for  all  that 
want  it.  And  Lord  knows  most  Dartymoor  people 
do.  A  light  to  my  path  ever  since  we  wed — the 
light  of  a  rare,  fine  character.  Yes,  Beth,  when 
I  chose  your  mother,  I  showed  a  pretty  good 
judgment,  and  if  I  could  go  back  and  choose  once 
more,  'tis  her  and  only  her  I'd  take. 

Amy.  I  know  it,  Elias.  And  I'm  mighty  proud 
too  for  winning  such  a  husband. 

Beth.  You  are  pleased  with  yourselves ! 

Elias.  And  every  right  to  be.  And  may  you 
find  yourself  so  well  content  on  your  silver  wedding 
day,  you  pert  miss  ! 

Beth.  I  mast  seek  another  so  good  and  wise  as 
you,  father. 

Amy.  And  you  won't  meet  him  on  every  black- 
berry bush,  neither.  Your  father  be  a  fashion  of 
man  that's  growing  rare,  Beth. 

Elias.  You  listen  to  your  mother's  sense — she 
knows. 

Amy.  Where  will  your  silver  wedding  day  find 
you,  my  pretty  ? 

Beth.  I  know  where  I  hope  it  will. 
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Amy.  Not  on  Dartymoor,  I  reckon. 

Elias.  Dartymoor  !  Not  her.  She'll  soon  turn 
her  back  upon  poor  old  Dartymoor.  She'll  run 
when  somebody  whistles,  and  follow  him  to  Jericho 
beyond  Jordan  if  need  be — the  baggage. 

Beth.  Yes — I'd  follow  where  he  led — if  it  was  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Elias.  He  won't  go  no  further  than  Plymouth, 
I  hope.     But  if  London 

[Beth  and  her  Mother  hang  a  festoon  of 
laurel  and  paper  flowers — 

calls,  London  it  must  be.  Great  men  all  turn  up 
in  London  soon  or  late.  I  was  there  myself  once 
— for  three  days.  A  fussy  place  and  not  enough 
air  to  go  round.  And  tenible  little  news  moving. 
I  didn't  hear  Dartymoor  mentioned,  nor  yet  see 
it  in  the  newspapers  all  the  time  I  was  up  there. 
A  lot  of  business,  no  doubt,  and  a  lot  of  darned 
unhappy-looking  people  doing  it.  All  so  white 
as  a  dog's  tooth  ;  and  many  of  the  poor  souls  looked 
hungry  too.  Why  they  stop  there  beats  me — 
chuckle-headed  zanies — while  there's  the  West 
Country  to  come  to  and  room  for  all. 

Beth.  I  hope  my  man  won't  have  no  use  for 
London. 

Elias.  Perhaps  London  will  have  a  use  for 
him.  "My  man,"  mark  you!  Did  you  hear  that, 
mother  ? 
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Enter  to  the  door  of  tarn,  Gregory 
Sweet  with  milk-pails. 

Amy.  There  you  are,  Gregory.  Then  we'll  think 
upon  breakfast. 

Gregory.  I  was  going  to  say — I  was  going  to 
say 

Elias.  Well,  say  it,  my  son. 

Gregory.  I  was  going  to  say  as  I'd  be  cruel 
pleased  to  give  'e  a  song  after  supper.  'Twould 
be  a  good  advertisement  for  me. 

Elias.  Your  singing  be  such  a  melancholy  row, 
Gregory. 

Gregory.  Not  when  I've  had  a  pint,  master. 
I  get  so  gay  as  a  bird  after  beer. 

Beth.  You've  only  got  one  song,  Greg — about 
the  fly  in  the  turnips. 

Gregory.  No,  miss.  I've  larned  another,  'tis 
called  "  Who'll  win  the  Farmer's  Darter  ?  " 

Elias.  Ha — ha — you  crafty  scamp  !  But  per- 
haps we  know  a'ready — eh,  Beth  ? 

[Exit  Elias  to  house. 

Gregory.  I  do  humbly  pray  as  you'll  put  in  a 
word  for  me,  missis.  [To  Beth.]  'Tis  a  song  for  the 
occasion,  miss,  and  high  class.  [He  sings  slyly, 
quietly.] 

"  Sez  I,  '  Give  us  a  kiss.'     '  Go  along,'  sez  she, 
But  she  did.     They  never  say  '  no  '  to  me." 

Amy.  We'll  see,  we'll  see,  Gregory.  There's 
such  a  lot  of  things  going  to  happen  after  supper. 
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Qbxoobt.  'Twaa  a  I »< >1  < I  highwayman  won  the 
farmer's  darter;    bat  she  couldn't  take  the  man, 

because  lie  was  oatohed  and  hanged  I     A  beautiful 
song,  ruiss.  [Exit  Gregory  singing. 

BlTH.  Dear  dad — if  he'd  only  listen  sometimes 
and  not  talk  so  much. 

Amy.  He's  happy  as  a  boy  this  morning.  Woke 
happy — and  as  he  wakes,  so  he  always  goes  on. 
When  he  wakes  glumpy — well,  you  know.  But 
things  be  going  right ;  and  when  things  be  right, 
there's  no  man  rejoices  more  than  your  father. 
He'll  be  like  David  dancing  afore  the  Ark  to-day. 
And  when  he's  happy,  he'll  have  everybody  else 
happy,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

Beth.  You  don't  dare  to  be  miserable  when 
father's  happy.  "lis  a  fearful  crime  in  his 
eyes. 

Amy.  He  likes  his  cup  of  happiness  to  brim 
over  for  all  to  share.  And  when  he's  vexed,  the 
dear  man  takes  good  care  his  cup  of  trouble  runs 
over  too.  Then  he  makes  everybody  ache  a  bit 
— even  to  the  hoss  he's  riding.  But  human  nature 
don't  change.  'Tis  his  forcible  character,  Beth. 
He  do  feel  things  so  keen.  But  us  women  can 
always  get  on  with  a  man  of  character.  'Tis  the 
men  with  no  character  break  our  hearts,  because 
you  can't  rely  on  'em. 

Beth.  I  hope  dad  will  always  be  so  well  satisfied 
as  he  is  this  morning. 

[They  handle  another  wreatht  or  put  candles 
into  the  Chinese  lanterns. 
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'Twould  b«  I  sad  giirf,  mother,  if  ever  I  came 
fatweeu  him  and  his  pleasure. 

Amy.  You — my  pretty  bud!  You're  liltle  likely 
to  do  that. 

Beth.  I  may — I  may  have  to  vex  him  sharply 
afore  long.     If  he  don't  change,  that  is. 

Amy.  "Change"?  There's  no  shadow  of  chang- 
ing with  your  father.  He's  as  steadfast  as  the 
hills  and  valleys.  Beth — tell  me — tell  your  mother, 
child.  I  don't  want  no  cloud  on  the  sky  to-day 
— nor  yet  in  your  eyes.  Ban't  your  happiness  more 
to  me  than  anything  on  earth  ?  You  didn't 
look  none  too  pleased  when  your  father  rattled 
on  about  Lawyer  Pardoe.  What  is  it,  Beth  ?  Be 
the  man  holding  off  too  long,  or  coming  on  too  fast? 
I'm  not  clever,  but  love's  got  its  own  cleverness. 
I  remember  what  I  felt  when  I  was  a  girl  and  father 
was  making  up  his  mind.  Waiting  is  hard  and 
men  are  wilful.  They  will  do  things  their  own 
way,  even  when  they're  in  love  ;  and  their  way 
ban't  our  way.  They  look  ahead  and  often  see 
things  that  frighten  them.  Nought  frights  us  when 
we're  in  love. 

Beth.  That's  true  enough. 

Amy.  I'd  dearlv  like  to  see  you  wed  and  cuddle 
my  grandchilder,  Beth.  But  he  must  be  the  right 
one.     Is  Mr  Charlie  the  right  one  ? 

Beth.  [Shakes  her  head.]  True  love  didn't  ought 
to  run  smooth.  It  would  with  Charlie  Pardoe 
because— because — he's  like  a  machine — all  oil  and 
polish. 
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Amy.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Strange  you  and 
me  don't  care  about  him  if  father  does. 

Beth.  Dad  thinks  he  can  read  people  like  a 
book,  but  he  can't.  Any  bad  man  could  fool  father. 
He  makes  plenty  of  mistakes — and  I  reckon  Mr 
Pardoc  is  one  of  thorn. 


Enter  Jenny  with  basket  of  eggs. 

Jenny.  "  Spcckly  "  have  laid  a  proper  whopper, 
miss.  [She  holds  up  a  large  brown  egg.]  Just  like  her 
cleverness — knowed  the  day  for  sartain. 

Amy.  Take  it  in  and  get  Mary  to  poach  it  for 
Mr  Widecombe's  breakfast,  Jenny.  'Twill  be  a 
very  clever  start  for  his  day. 

Jenny.  So  it  will  then.  And — and  do  e'  let 
brother  Greg  sing  his  song  to  the  company.  'Twill 
break  his  heart  if  he  bo  refused.  [Exit  Jenny. 

Beth.  Charles  Pardoe  is  a  thought  too  sure  of 
himself.  He's  downy.  I  wouldn't  say  but  what 
he  might  be  a  bad  man  when  he's  out  of  sight  of 
good  ones. 

Amy.  He  ain't  bad,  Beth.  You  see  his  name  on 
all  the  charity  lists  along  with  the  bettermost 
people.  And  he's  so  nice  in  his  manners  and  ready 
with  his  promises. 

Beth.  Fine  apple-blooth  don't  always  turn  into 
cider.     A  man's  promises 

Amy.  I  grant  you  can't  judge  the  inside  from  the 
out. 

Beth.  Sometimes  3*011  can  though.     There's  some 
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men  handsome  all  through — from  their  faces  to 
their  hearts.  There's  some  so  modest  as  maids, 
and  so  ignorant  of  their  fine  qualities,  that  it's  a 
pleasure  for  a  girl  to  tell  them  how  good  they  are. 

Enter  Billy  with  empty  sock.     He  goes  to 
the  bin  for  more  eom. 

Amy.  [To  Beth.]  My  stars!  Now  we're  hearing 
things.  When  a  pretty  girl  gets  patting  a  young 
man  on  the  back,  he'll  very  soon 

Beth.  No,  he  won't — not  the  best.  There  are 
such  men,  mother. 

Amy.  Never  did  I  hear  you  praise  the  men  afore ! 
You're  not  yourself  this  morning. 

Beth.  Yes  I  am.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  am  myself,  and  I'm  proud  of  myself  too. 

[Joseph  Munday  eomes  into  the  yard  and 
approaches.  He  carries  a  basket  with  jour 
bottles. 

Joseph.  Marnin',  souls  !  Seeing  me  pass  to  work, 
Jerry  Pitman  at  the  "  Green  Man  "  bade  me  fetch 
along  these  here  bottles  —  a  free  gift  from  him 
for  the  feast.  'Tis  brown  sherry  wine,  and  he  hopes 
as  it  will  rejoice  the  master. 

Billy.  Brown  sherry  wine,  Joe  ! 

[He  takes  the  bottles  from  Joseph  and  examines  them. 

Amy.  How  properly  kind  of  Jerry. 

Joseph.  He  is  a  kind  man — a  very  Christian 
sort  of  a  man  I  might  say.  Always  the  same. 
Yes,  you  can  depend  on  Jerry.     Certainly  nobody 
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have  ever  seen  him  sober  since  he  married  his 
second  ;  but.  then,  again,  nobody  have  ever  seen 
him  drunk,  have  (hey,  William  ? 

Hilly.  Never.  He  holds  the  balance  wonderful 
clever — always  betwixt  and  between  with  Pitman. 

Amy.  His  own  enemy  he  is,  Joe. 

Joseph.  No,  ma'am.  He  ain't  got  no  enemy 
but  undying  thirst,  which  be  a  gift  from  God  in 
oaiefu]  hands. 

Billy.  You  can  tell  what  time  of  day  it  is  by 
Jerry.  Of  a  morning  he  breathes  out  cider  with 
a  touch  of  sloe  gin,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  falls 
back  on  beer  and  a  thimbleful  of  cherry  brandy. 
Then,  come  night,  'tis  all  spirits  till  closing  time, 
and  the  smell  of  'em  do  clothe  him  like  a  garment. 

Joseph.  Yet  a  very  honest  man  and  made  of 
charity.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  to  stand  all  day 
long  with  a  beer  engine  in  front  of  me  and  a  barrel 
of  whisky  behind,  Lord  knows  I  should  fall. 

Billy.  So  should  I,  so  should  I,  Joe.  And  who 
can  blame  a  publican  for  lifting  his  elbow  a  bit 
when  the  devil's  always  at  it  ? 

Joseph.  But  a  most  merciful  fashion  of  man. 
I've  seen  him  let  a  black  beetle  run  by  into  his 
wife's  parlour,  because  he  said  'twas  doing  its 
Maker's  will  and  he'd  got  no  right  to  interfere. 

Billy.  'Tis  God's  business  to  make  beetles  no 
doubt ;  but  'tis  ours  to  smash  'em.  Lord  send 
Jerry  never  sees  nothing  worse  than  a  beetle.  I'm 
always  fearing  he  will. 

Amy.  You'd  best  to  go  and  help  Gregory  with 
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the  triumphant  arch  this  morning,  Joe.     We  han't 
doing  no  more  work  than  we  must  to-day. 

Joseph.  So  I  will  then  ;  and  I  pray  the  master 
be  facing  this  tremendous  affair  in  a  hopeful  spirit. 

[Exit  Joseph. 

Billy.  [Smelling  one  of  the  bottles.]  It  have  always 
been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  drink  a  full  wine-glass 
of  sherry  wine. 

Beth.  Haven't  you  ever  tasted  it,  Billy  ? 

Billy.  Wish  I  may  die  if  I  have !  I  come 
within  sight  of  it  once — when  my  wife  went  home 
— and  I  bought  a  bottle  for  the  funeral,  because 
brown  sherry  wine  be  the  right  and  proper  drink 
at  such  times ;  but  when  her  relations  were  gone, 
there  wasn't  a  drop.  They'd  left  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  smell  of  it. 

Beth.  You  shall  have  a  full  glass  to-night,  Billy. 

Billy.  Then  patience  will  be  rewarded.  I  shan't 
forget,  miss. 

Beth.  More  shan't  I,  Billy. 

[Exit  Billy  with  the  four  bottles — still  smell- 
ing a  cork. 

Amy.  I've  had  uneasy  thoughts.  I've  known  you 
was  mooning  of  late  in  the  dimpsey  light,  and 
reckoned  you  weren't  there  to  look  at  the  stars, 
Beth.     But  I  never  put  a  name  to  the  man. 

Beth.  Too  good  for  him,  he  says  I  am.  Too 
good  for  him  !  He's  wanted  me  this  longful  time, 
mother,  and  I 

Amy.  Not  Bob  Blanchard  !  Don't  for  dear  life 
say  'tis  him,  Beth  ! 
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BlTH.  To  think  that  such  •  wonder  should  only 
be  called  "  Bob  Blanchard"  ! 

Amy.  Bui  if  he  is — then  all's  said.  'Twas  mad- 
ness on  your  part  and  you  know  it. 

Beth.  Why,  mother  ?  Did  anybody  ever  say  a 
bad  word  against  him  ?  He's  honest  and  straight — 
and  fine  to  look  at  too. 

Amy.  He's  good  as  they  go,  I  believe — honourable 
and  steady.  And  that's  all  we  elders  have  got  the 
right  to  ask  from  any  young  man  ;  and  more  than 
we  generally  get  for  that  matter.  Good  as  gold  and 
handsome  as  a  picture — I  grant  it.  But  he's  a 
Blanchard  and  you're  a  Widecombe;  and  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  You  ain't  going  to  tell  me 
you've  took  him,  Beth  ? 

Beth.  No,  I  haven't  took  him  exactly,  though 
you  may  say  he's  took  me.  But  it  weren't  silly 
ghosts  from  the  past  that  held  my  tongue.  I  ain't 
frightened  of  no  ghosts,  mother. 

Amy.  Let  the  ghosts  lie  all  the  same  and  don't 
rouse  'em.  Drop  it,  once  for  all,  if  you  love  me  and 
your  father.  If  there's  one  thing  on  earth  that 
never,  never  can  be,  it's  that  thing. 

Beth.  There's  no  "  never  can  be "  with  true 
lovers,  mother. 

Amy.  Don't  you  play  with  fire,  and  don't  make 
no  mistake  about  this.  All  the  law  and  the  prophets 
be  against  it.     Fate's  against  it. 

Beth.  We  make  our  own  fate,  mother. 

Amy.  Nonsense  and  stuff.  Fate's  like  nature ; 
you  try  to  break  her  and  she'll  very  soon  break 
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you.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
chillier. 

Beth.  How  if  the  childer  scorn  to  bear  'cm  I 
Dead  quarrels  won't  keep  apart  live  lovers — not 
if  I  know  Bob. 

Amy.  Your  father's  your  fate — not  Robert  Blan- 
chard.  Please  God  he  don't  scent  this.  'Twould 
spoil  all  and  wreck  our  silver  wedding. 

Beth.  Is  it  light,  is  it  fair,  mother,  because 
half  a  century  ago  Robert's  uncle ? 

Amy.  Don't  ax  no  questions.  Your  good's  mine 
and  I  want  to  make  your  happiness  sure,  Beth  ; 
but  when  it  coined  to  father — me  and  him  are  one 
— one  in  all  things. 

Beth.  Of  course,  mother,  father's  your  fate  all 
right — but  not  mine.  You've  been  on  his  side  for 
twenty-five  years  and  will  be  for  twenty-five  more, 
I  hope.  And  I've  been  on  his  side  for  twenty- 
three  years  myself.  Don't  you  fret.  Bob's  as 
clever  as  he's  good.  Goodness  don't  go  far  for 
that  matter  if  you  ain't  clever  too.  And  most  of 
the  good  men  ain't  clever.  That's  why  they 
generally  get  left,  no  doubt. 

Amy.  Promise  one  thing :  don't  'e  run  away 
from  us,  or  do  any  rash,  cruel  deed  like  that. 
'Twould  ruin  your  home. 

Beth.  My  home  will  be  my  home — not  yours, 
mother.  A  bird  out  of  the  nest  never  hops  back 
no  more.     We  make  our  own  homes. 

Amy  [Staring  at  her.]  Oh,  my  God  !  And  you  but 
yesterday  a  dinky  little  maid  picking  piimrosen! 
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BSTH.  I  11  promise  nought — nought  more  than 
this:  to  love  you  and  dad  faithful  and  true  so 
long  as  I  live. 

Amy.  There's  two  sides  to  everything,  remember. 
And  your  father's  got  more  against  that  race  in 
the  past-  far  more  than  you  will  ever  know,  or 
Bob  Blanchard  cither. 

Beth.  What  be  the  past  to  lovers  ? 

Amy.  Something  that  too  often  overgets  the 
future,  my  dear. 

Beth  [Starting.  She  has  been  looking  into  thefarm- 
y a rd]  Good  Lord-a-mercy  !  Oh,  mother  !  Here's 
Bob  coming  across  the  yard  ! 

Amy.  Coming  here  ?  Has  he  gone  daft  ?  What 
May-games  be  these  ?  If  master  sees  him  there'll 
be  blood  let. 

Beth.  He  don't  care  who  sees  him. 


Enter  Robert  Blanchard. 

Bob,  you  didn't  ought  to  be  here  to-day. 

Robert.  Only  a  little  minute.  It's  all  right, 
Mrs  Widecombe.  The  governor's  off  down  the 
lane. 

Amy.  He'll  be  back  to  his  breakfast  afore  you 
can  look  round ;  and  if  he  sees  you  here — for  the 
Lord's  sake  be  off  ! 

Robert.  Right,  ma'am,  right !  I'm  safe  for  a 
wink  anyhow.  I  did  hope  as  you  might  ax  me  to 
the  party,  though  no  doubt  I  couldn't  expect 
that.     But  a  silver  wedding  be  something  out  of 
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the  common  surely  ;  and  friends  did  all  ought  to 
bring  silver  presents — eh  ?  And  I'm  a  friend,  Mrs 
Widcombe — I  will  be  a  friend. 

Amy.  This  is  moonshine,  Blanchard. 

Robert.  [Taking  locket  from  his  pocket.]  No,  it 
isn't — it  looks  liko  it,  but  it's  silver — hall-marked. 

Beth.  [Taking  locket.]  You've  brought  mother  a 
gift! 

Robert.  And  why  not  ? 

Beth.  Why,  Jerry  Pitman  at  the  "Green  Man" 
have  just  sent  her  one  too.  And  four  silver  trink- 
rums  come  for  her  by  postman.  And  other  presents 
promised. 

Robert.  'Tis  like  that  famous  day  at  church 
when  Parson  Champernowne  axed  the  people  to 
bring  gifts  from  their  farms  for  the  'orspital.  And 
he  said,  "  I  hope  next  Sunday  that  all  the  ladies 
will  kindly  lay  their  eggs  in  the  font  !  " 

Amy.  [Very  anxious.]  For  the  love  of  the  Lord  be 
gone,  boy. 

Robert.  'Twas  the  same  parson  as  kept  a  pack 
of  hounds  and  often  wore  pink  under  his  surplice 
'twas  said.  And  when  Bishop  Harry  of  Exeter 
ordered  him  to  put  down  his  pack  and  give  up  such 
wild  ways,  he  answered  back  and  told  the  lord 
Bishop  that  the  hounds  belonged  to  his  wife,  and 
he  only  took  'em  for  exercise  ;  but  sometimes  they'd 
rouse  a  fox,  so  he  had  to  gallop  after  'em  to  see  the 
fox  didn't  hurt  'em. 

Amy.  Do  go  away.  And  take  your  present.  I 
don't  want  no  gifts  from  you.     You  must  be  crazy 
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not  to  know  this  can't  be.  Go,  like  a  good  chap. 
Y*s,  you  me.  I  ^ood  chap  and  I  never  said  you 
wasn't  ;  but  a  Blanchard  is  a  Blanchard,  and  life's 
life,  and  tilings  are  as  they  are.  You're  a  fool, 
Robert,  to  come  here  this  morning  of  all  mornings. 
If  master  sees  you,  'twill  mean  the  day  spoiled  and 
trouble  brewed  to  last  till  Christmas. 

Robert.  Life's  life  as  you  say,  Mrs  Widecombe ; 
and  love's  love ;  and  a  silver  wedding's  a  silver 
wedding  ;  and  I  wish  you  and  your  master  joy — 
whether  he  hates  me  or  not. 

Amy.  Go — go — I  be  in  a  miz-maze  of  fear. 

Robert.  I'm  off ;  but  this — take  it  just  for  luck. 
[He  takes  locket  from  Beth's  hand.]  A  little  old 
silver  locket  and  a  silver  chain.  'Twas  among 
some  odds  and  ends  as  belonged  to  my  mother. 
And  the  locket's  got  your  letter  on  it — just  "  A  " 
and  "  Always  faithful." 

Amy.  You  silly  chap. 

Beth.  Take  it,  take  it,  mother !  To  pleasure 
Bob.     To  pleasure  me. 

Robert.  I've  polished  it  up  till  it  might  be  flame 
new,  though  Lord  knows  how  old  really. 

Amy.  I'll  take  it  then,  if  you'll  only  be  gone 
this  instant  moment — and  go  round  the  linhey 
and  keep  your  head  down.  And — and  thank 
you. 

Robert.  I'm  gone,  ma'am.  Good  luck  !  [Going 
to  Beth.]  Do  your  mother  know  we'm — friends? 

Beth.  She  do — and  don't  much  like  it.  She's 
father's  side. 
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EtOBBBT.  She  must  like  it.     She's  got  to  like  it 
— everybody's  gut  to  like  it — if  you  like  it . 

[Goes  off  quickly.     Amy  looks  at  locket. 

Amy.  Is  he  safe  through  the  gate?     Oh,    Beth, 
what  would  father  say  ? 

BflTH.  [Taking  locket.]  What  ran  he  say.      Ain't 
it  pretty,  mother  ? 

Amy.  You  keep  it. 

Beth.  No,    no — 'tis   your   gift.     "  Always   faith- 
ful."    What  better  motto  for  you — or  father  ? 

[Gives  locket  to  her  mother. 

Amy.  Some  are  faithful  in  hate  as  well  as  love. 
Good  lovers  can  be  good  haters  too. 

Beth.  I'll  be  as  faithful  as  father. 


Enter  Billy  Blee. 

Billy.  [Looking  over  his  shoulder.]  Guy  Fawkes 
and  angels — what  be  Blanchard  be  doing  here  ? 
Is  his  wits  gone  ? 

Beth.  He's  brought  a  silver  wedding  gift  for 
mother.  'Tis  time  this  silly  nonsense  between  the 
families  was  dead  and  buried,  Billy. 

Billy.  More'n  time,  as  I've  said  for  twenty  year. 
But  as  to  being  buried,  it  won't  be  buried  so  long 
as  Elias  Widecombe  ain't.  He's  a  very  clever  man, 
as  we  all  know,  but  not  clever  enough  to  forgive 
the  dead  seemingly. 

Amy.  Master  had  his  side,  William. 

Billy.  He  had  ;  but  what's  the  sense  of  hating 
the  tree  because  last  year's  plums  gave  you  the 
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belly  ache  I    Bob  Blanohard's  sweel  enough  ;   and 
forgive  and  target's  a  very  good  motto  still. 
Elias  [Off,]  On  my  ground!    A  Blanchard!    A 

Blanohard  put  his  blasted  boots  on  my  ground — 
God's  light ! 

Amy.  There  !     lie's  seen  him  !     I  knew  he  would  ! 
Hilly.  Us  be  in  for  a  tantara  now  sure  enough. 
Beth.  Remind  father  'tis  his  silver  wedding  day. 


Enter  Elias  very  angry. 

Elias.  What  man  did  I  see  going  down  along  by 
the  linhey  ? 

Beth.  Mr  Blanchard — come  in  the  way  of  kind- 
ness, father. 

Elias.  "  The  way  of  kindness,"  you  sauce- 
box !  A  Blanchard  come  to  a  Widecombe  in  the 
way  of  kindness  ?  Treacherous  devils  !  How  did 
he  dare  creep  in  here  to  my  females  behind  my 
back  ? 

Amy.  [Who  has  fut  locket  and  chain  in  her  pocket.'] 
Your  eyes  be  sharp  as  ever,  Elias.  Yes — it  was 
Robert  Blanchard — to  wish  us  joy  of  our  silver 
wedding.  He  didn't  bide  a  minute  and  didn't 
reckon  he  was  doing  wrong. 

Elias.  No — Blanchards  never  reckon  they  be 
doing  wrong — lawless  wretches  !  The  rest  of  the 
world  have  got  to  go  straight,  but  Blanchards  can 
act  how  they  damn  well  please  ! 

Beth.  Nonsense,  dad  !  Mayn't  he  wish  you  well, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  going  to  ?     Surely 
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'tis  a  brave  day  to  forget  old  grievances  and  make 
new  friends. 

Elias.  Do  I  hear  my  darter  talking  ?  M  Forget 
old  grievances"!  Have  truck  with  a  Blanehard 
— us  ?     What  trash  be  you  made  of,  girl  ? 

Beth.  Good  Widecombe  all  through,  I  hope, 
father.  He  came  to  give  us  joy,  that's  all.  Why 
shouldn't  a  neighbour  do  that  ? 

Elias.  A  "  neighbour  "  you  call  him  ?  A  Blan- 
ehard neighbour  with  a  Widecombe  !  Because  he's 
next  door,  the  rascal,  do  that  make  him  a  neigh- 
bour ?  Do  the  otter  neighbour  with  the  salmon, 
because  they  live  in  the  same  water  ?  A  neighbour 
for  rogues — that's  what  every  Blanehard  is.  The 
brazen  impidence — to  take  my  silver  wedding  day 
in  his  mouth  and  cross  my  threshold  to  do  it !  No 
Blanehard  have  been  inside  thicky  gate  for  five- 
and-twenty  year.  And  he  comes — when  my  back 
is  turned — and  you  let  him  breathe  the  same  air 
with  you  and  don't  loose  the  dogs  on  him — crooked 
knave. 

Beth.  You've  no  right  to  call  him  a  crooked 
knave,  father. 

Elias.  Not  call  a  Blanehard  a  knave  ?  Lecture 
your  father  would  you,  you  naughty  baggage ! 
Who  did  I  meet  yesterday  night  by  the  cattle 
trough  ?  I  met  Jan  Gaunter  the  game-keeper, 
and  he  told  me  his  daughter  Molly  and  that  rip 
Blanehard — there,  I'll  not  dirt  your  ears  with  it. 
A  low  rogue  I  tell  you — like  all  as  ever  came  of  his 
havage — bad  blood — poisonous  blood. 
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Hilly.  There  was  a  reason  for  Blanchard  being 
along  with  Molly  Gaunter. 

Elias.  There's  a  reason  for  everything,  you 
mumphead,  and  no  call  to  look  for  reasons  with  a 
Blanchard.  The  reason  for  his  being  with  a  girl 
like  her  is  clear  enough.  lie's  a  lewd,  low-minded 
young  swine — not  above  picking  up  any  trash  in 
a  petticoat. 

Beth.  That's  a  wicked  thing  to  say,  father,  and 
I  don't  believe  it. 

Elias.  And  who  the  hell  cares  what  you  believe, 
you  imp  !  Gaunter  believes  it  anyway,  and  he'll 
act  according — same  as  I  would. 

Amy.  Never  was  an  ugly  word  spoken  against 
Robert  Blanchard,  father. 

Elias.  Then  it's  time  there  was.  Now  just  you 
give  heed  to  me — the  pack  of  you.  Dang-my-old- 
wig  !  A  nice  come-along-of-it  to  hear  you  noodles. 
Us'll  be  done  with  this  treason  once  for  all.  Answer 
one  question.  What's  my  strong  point — me,  Elias 
Widecombe  ? 

Beth.  You've  got  such  a  lot  of  strong  points, 
father. 

Billy.  Made  of  'em — properly  bristling  with  strong 
points  you  might  say. 

Elias.  So  I  believe.  And  a  good  thing  I  am. 
And  if  I'd  had  any  fore-token  of  this  job,  you'd 
have  heard  about  'em  sooner.  We  want  plain 
mouth-speech  in  this  house,  with  a  lot  of  slack- 
twisted  ninnyhammers  like  you.  There's  one  thing 
above  all  else  belongs  to  me,  and  that's  common-sense. 
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Amy.  Who  doubts  it  i 

Billy.  Coinniou-sense  ain't  oatohiog     worse  luck. 

Elias.  No — or  you  wouldn't  be  such  a  pack  O1 
fools  !  The  Blanchard  race  was  always  bad  bad 
to  their  boots — a  rotten  folk— and  they're  banded 
down  their  wickedness  from  father  to  son,  from 
uncle  to  nephew. 

Beth.  But,  dad 

Ellas.  Not  a  word.  I  won't  have  no  "  buts " 
from  you,  Beth.  I  won't  have  no  ''buts"  from 
anybody.  I  ban't  the  sort  of  man  to  be  butted. 
If  a  kestrel  hangs  over  the  hen-roost,  what  do  I 
say  ?  Do  I  say,  "  Ah,  there's  a  hawk  as  I  haven't 
quarrelled  with  afore,  so  no  doubt  he's  a  gentleman 
and  don't  want  my  chickens."  No,  I  get  my  gun 
and  shoot  him,  because  he's  a  hawk,  and  a  varmint's 
a  varmint.  And  a  Blanchard's  a  Blanchard  and 
always  will  be,  till  God  A'mighty  gets  sick  of  'tin 
and  wipes  'em  off  the  earth. 

Billy.  A  bad  man  can  have  a  good  son  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence.  'Tis  coming  it  a  bit  too  strong 
to  say  Bob  Blanchard's  a  wrong  'un  because  his 
uncle  served  you  ill. 

Eltas.  What  do  you  know,  you  old  lion-monkey  ? 

[Billy  is  bald  and  clean-shaved,  but  he  ha*  a 

dirge,  full  fringe  of  red-grey  hair  under 

his  chin  and  looks  very  like  an  old  monkey. 

You'd  teach  me  how  to  behave  ?     Teach  me  !     Be 

off,  and  go  to  work  and  mend  your  manners.     What 

the  devil's  in  the  air  this  morning  ? 

Billy.  Your    silver    wedding's   in   the    air — and 
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likely  to  bide  in  the  air.     But  this  I'll  Hay-old  as 
I  am     if  all  t lu  in  people  coming  to  the  feast  kiiowed 

as  you'd  called  William  Blee — a 

[Gregory  Sweet  passes  behind  carrying  a 
bunch  of  evergreens.    Hilly  goes  to  him. 
Greg — have  you  ever  seen  that  godless  beast  what 
they  call  a  "  lion-monkey  "  ? 

Gregory.  Can't  say  as  I  have,  William. 

Billy.  Then  look  at  me  ! 

[Exeunt  Billy  and  Gregory. 

Elias.  No  more — not  a  word  !  To-morrow  I'll 
have  it  out  with  Robert  Blanchard,  and  dress  him 
down  to  his  bones  and  tell  him  the  ugly  truth  about 
himself.  'Tis  almost  too  much  !  And,  Beth — you 
hear  me — you  said  that  your  father  was  wicked 
just  now.  I'm  speaking  to  you,  because  your 
mother  knows  I'm  right — dead  right — and  always 
have  been,  and  always  shall  be.  But  you've  forgot 
yourself  to-day — as  the  young  are  so  apt  to  do. 
You're  bewitched  this  morning  by  the  look  of  it ; 
so  I'll  remind  you  that  it  ill  becomes  any  Wide- 
combe — old  or  young — to  take  a  Blanchard's  part 
against  me.  What  next  on  earth  ?  Where's  your 
pride  ?  Where's  your  decency  ?  Where's  your  love 
for  your  fine  family  ?  To  stand  up  for  my  anointed 
enemies  ? 

Beth.  There's  two  sides  to  every  question,  father, 
and  your  common-sense,  that  you're  so  proud  of, 
should  teach  you  to  hear  both  sides. 

Elias.  Be  this  the  end  of  the  world  ?  Silence 
directly  minute,  you  bad  woman  !     I  thought  'twas 
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my  silver  wedding  day,  and  then  I  beer  my  <>\wi 

child— my  one  and  only  one  tell  me  there's  two 
aides  to  a  Blanchard  !  My  own  ilesh  and  blood 
to  say  it  !  You  rash,  mad  wench,  if  you  was  a  hit 
younger,  I'd  whip  you  and  bawke  you  up  in  your 
chamber  and  keep  you  on  bread  and  wat«*r  for 
this— I  would,  till  you  went  on  your  knees  and 
begged  my  pardon  and  cussed  all  Blanchards  as 
I  cuss  'em.  Damn  the  race  of  'em — men,  women, 
and  childer  alike  !  Enemies,  bitter,  sleepless  enemies 
to  my  grandfather  and  my  father  and  to  me — worst 
of  all  to  me  !  They've  took  our  ground  ;  they've 
blackened  our  good  name  ;  they've  stolen  our  sweet- 
hearts  

Amy.  Father,  father — doan't  'e  go  ripping  up 
the  past  like  this !  Leave  the  sad,  forgotten 
things 

Eltas.  Never  forgotten — never  forgotten — truth's 
never  forgotten.  They've  supplanted  us,  stole  from 
us,  and  wronged  us  when  and  how  they  could  this 
hundred  years.  And  we've  hit  back !  By  God, 
we've  rubbed  it  into  'em  too  !  Hell  we  gave  'em  ! 
But  the  treachery,  the  wickedness — the  craft,  the 
guilt  was  theirs — all  theirs.  And  Robert  Blanchard* 
uncle 

Amy.  In  his  grave  so  long,  father. 

Elias.  In  a  hotter  place  than  his  grave  if  there's 
any  justice.  Us  can  look  after  Blanchards  while 
they  be  alive,  and  trust  the  Dowl  to  see  to  'em 
when  they're  dead.  But  why  do  you  keep  chatter- 
ing about  'em  ?     Why  don't  you  leave  'em  alone  ? 
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I'll  hear  do  more.  They  shan't  ruin  my  silver 
wedding  day—  blast  'em — whatever  else  they've 
ruined.    And  never  again — never  again,  Beth,  do 

you  dare  to  praise  'cm  or  to  name  'em.  But  re- 
member this  :  a  Blanchard's  fair  words  be  whited 
sepulchres,  their  good  wishes,  cusses  in  disguise. 
Bobcrt  Blanchard's  doomed  so  sure  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards ;  and  may  he  be  the  last  of  his  line  and 
soon  vanish,  like  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  earth  the  cleaner  for  his  going.  And  now  I'll 
have  my  breakfast,  if  you  please.  [Exit  Eli  as. 

Beth.  Then  'tis  war  against  father. 

Amy.  Don't  you  say  that.  I  won't  hear  no 
more.  We'll  have  no  treason  against  father.  Us 
can't  fight  him,  and  who'd  wish  to  ?  We  must  be 
patient,  Beth.  Patience  be  the  only  tool  against 
your  father.  I  ought  to  know.  And  he's  right 
after  all — remember  that.  What  he's  heard  to-day 
proves  it. 

Beth.  You're  on  his  side  against  me,  mother  ? 

Amy.  Shall  our  silver  wyedding  find  me  on  any 
side  but  his  ?  I've  known  him  a  good  bit  longer 
than  what  you  have,  and  I've  known  all  that  he 
and  his  father  and  his  father's  father  was  called 
to  put  up  with  from  that  quarter.  'Tis  fate,  I  tell 
you.  I'm  sorry  for  the  young  man,  but  the  leopard 
can't  change  his  spots — never  forget  that. 

Beth.  Bob  ban't  a  leopard ;  and  there's  no  spot 
on  him  and  never  was. 

Amy.  You  don't  love  him — don't  say  that  ? 

Beth.  I  do.     I  do  now.     Father's  shown  me  I 
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do.  I  weren't  sure  a  bit  ago — now  I  am,  and 
short  or  long,  rough  or  smooth,  I'll  go  on  his  road 
along  with  him  for  evermore. 

Amy.  Think,  for  the  Lord's  love,  think  wh at 
you'm  saying,  Beth.  Blanchard's  doing  wrong  by 
another  girl.  You  heard  your  father  tell  it.  Be 
warned  in  time,  Beth 

Elias.  [Off.]  Be  I  to  starve  on  my  silver  wedding 
day  ?     Breakfast,  breakfast,  you  women! 

Amy.  Coming,  father — Beth  ? 

[Beth  shakes  her  head.    Exit  Amy. 

Beth.  [Standing  alone,  and  looks  after  her  mother.] 
Then  'tis  just  you  and  me,  Robert.  You  and  me; 
and  we're  equal  to  it,  I  reckon. 


CURTAIN 


ACT   II 

Scene. — As  before.     Bright  sunshine  fills  the  barn, 
and  the  great  doors  are  wide  open.     The  decora- 
tions  are  completed  and  Gregory  and  Billy 
and  old  Joseph  are  clearing  up  the  leaves  and 
fragments  and  'putting  them  into  baskets  and  a 
wheelbarrow. 
Joseph.  Have  he  calmed  down  ? 
Billy.  Yes,  he've  calmed  down.     But  'tis  only- 
bottled    up.       He    may    explode    again    at    any 
moment. 

Gregory.  He  clapper-clawed  me  cruel  after 
breakfast.     Said  if  I  dared  to  sing  he'd  sack  me. 

Joseph.  What  have  made  him  so  dangerous  on 
his  silver-wedding  day,  William  ? 

Billy.  Politics  —  politics,  Joe — family  politics. 
But  he's  better.  He's  cheering  up.  You  get 
Charlie  Pardoe  to  ax  for  your  song  to-night,  Greg  ; 
then  he'll  relent,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Gregory.  That's  a  terrible  clever  thought — so  I 
will  then.  [Exit  Gregory  with  wheelbarrow. 

Billy.  I  hope  you  be  going  to  tiddivate  yourself 
to-night,  Joe.     Us  must  all  don  our  bestest. 

Joseph.  I  promise  you  I'll  cut  a  shine.  My 
darter's  youngest  darter  have  put  my  famous  black 

smock  to  air  this  morning — the  one  my  grandmother 

K 
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worked  with  her  own  hands  over  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Billy.  Good,  Joe ;  then  you'll  be  a  very  fine 
object. 

Joseph.  Yes,  please  God,  William. 

Enter  Amy.     Beth  follows  her  with  broom. 

Amy.  Well  done,  Joseph  !  'Twas  a  proper  rogues' 
roost  in  here,  but  you've  made  it  so  clean  as  a  new 
pin. 

Beth.  We'll  soon  have  it  tidy  now. 

Joseph.  I  hope  they  lanterns  won't  catch  the 
roof  afire.  I  helped  to  build  this  here  barn  when 
I  was  a  young  youth,  more'n  seventy  years  ago. 
Them  as  builded  be  all  gone  dead  now  but  me. 

[Mournfully. 

Billy.  No  need  to  cry  about  it.  You'll  soon 
join  'em. 

Joseph.  No  doubt,  William ;    but  I  ain't  wishful 

to  go  up  over,  so  long  as  I  be  well  thought  of  down 

here.  [Exit  Joe  with  basket. 

[Beth  takes  the  broom  and  sweeps  the  floor. 

Billy.  Where's  Jenny  to  ?  Her  did  ought  to  be 
doing  that. 

Beth.  No — she's  helping  cook.  There's  a  hugeous 
lot  to  do  still,  and  the  cooking's  all  behind. 

Amy.  Have  you  seen  master  since  dinner,  Billy  ? 
The  cloud  be  passed,  I  hope. 

Billy.  Yes,  it  have  lifted  seemingly.  He  don't 
remember  he  skeered  us  out  of  our  senses  and  wiped 
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tho  floor  with  us.  He's  pretty  cheerful  again— to 
cheerful  as  you  can  expect  a  farmer  to  bo  who's 
called  his  right-hAHd  man  a  "lion-monkey." 

Amy.  Forget  it — forget  it.     Where  is  he  ? 

Billy.  Down  in  "  Three  Barrow  Crofts."  You'd 
think  he  wanted  to  live  there. 

Amy.  So  good  as  his  own,  of  course,  now. 

Billy.  Yes,  we've  come  into  our  kingdom  at 
last  in  that  matter.  [Takes  broom  from  Beth  and 
sweeps.]  He  stands  there,  with  his  back  against  the 
cow-comfort  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  he  be 
master  of  all  he  surveys.  His  head  is  full  of  schemes 
a' ready,  and  he  leaves  the  gates  all  open  and  walks 
on  air.  He'll  make  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
out  of  that  place  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Beth.  And  forget  all  about  the  party  if  he  isn't 
reminded. 

Amy.  No,  no,  he  won't  do  that.  So  long  as  he's 
in  a  proper  party  humour  again  nought  matters. 
Let  none  cross  him  no  more  to-day. 

Billy.  He's  terrible  pleased  with  Jonathan  Half- 
yard  for  dying  ;  and  I've  begged  him  not  to  go 
down  to  Merripit  to  express  his  sorrow  to  the  family 
till  he  can  pull  his  face  more  mournful  like.  But 
he's  one  of  they  open  men  what  can't  pretend  what 
he  don't  feel. 

Amy.  'Tis  making  up  for  tea-time  now.  It 
might  be  a  clever  thing  if  you  went  and  fetched 
him  up. 

Billy.  I'll  send  Gregory.  I  want  to  keep  a  bit 
of  kick  and  sprawl  in  my  legs  for  the  dancing.     And 
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l»v  the  same  token,  I  wouldn't  drink  no  tea  if  I 
was  you.  I  warn  everybody  against  tea  to-day. 
I  han't  going  to  let  down  crumb  nor  drop  till  the 
party  myself.  On  such  a  rare  occasion  the  wise 
man  comes  to  table  as  empty  as  a  dium.  'Tis  only 
fair  to  the  feast. 

[Exit   Billy  with  basket.     Beth   stops  her 
work. 

Beth.  There  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Now 
we  can  lay  the  cloth  so  soon  as  you  like,  mother. 

Amy.  You're  a  brave,  plucky  maid,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  To-day  is  sacred,  whatever  to-morrow 
brings. 

Beth.  Trust  me.  I'll  be  so  bright  as  the  best 
in  company.  I  care  for  father  a  lot  more  than  he 
cares  for  me. 

Amy.  Don't  say  that.  Under  his  fierce  speeches 
and  hot  words  there's  nought  but  sense,  dear  Beth. 
He's  wiser  than  us,  remember. 

Beth.  He  ain't  wiser  than  love,  mother.  No 
man's  wiser  than  love. 

Amy.  He  knows  all  about  love  too.  Put  it  out 
of  your  mind  to-day.  Time  cures  every  trouble. 
And  don't  you  say  I'm  against  you — or  think  it. 
Never,  never,  Beth — never  in  your  life.  Be  patient 
— that's  all — and  since  you're  called  to  choose 
between  father  and  lover,  choose  right  and  take 
your  father's  side  for  your  own  salvation. 

Beth.  Nothing  can  drive  me  from  father  but 
father  himself.  When  he  hated  Bob  and  poured 
shame  upon  him  and  believed  lies  against  him — 
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when  he  (lid  that,  it  was  all  over,  mother.  Now  I 
know  whiii   Til  answer  Robert  Blanchard. 

Amy.  Leave  it— leave  it  till  the  day  be  done 
and  you've  got  time  to  think. 

Beth.  What  was  on  his  dead  mother's  locket  ? 
k*  Always  faithful."  Are  there  any  more  beautiful 
words  in  the  world  ? 

Amy.  There's  nought  more  beautiful  than  eternal 
faith,  I  grant  you. 

Beth.  Wasn't  you  always  faithful  ?  Wasn't 
father  ? 

Amy.  God  knows  we  were.  Such  love  as  ours 
only  wears  brighter  with  the  years. 

Beth.  Because  it's  solid  all  through.  So's  mine  ; 
so's  Bob's. 

Amy.  How  can  you  know,  Beth  ?  A  young 
man's  love  is  mostly  like  the  thistledown — free  as 
air — and  light  as  air.  'Twill  fly  far — touch  earth 
here  and  there — then  off  again.  I'll  whisper  you 
a  secret  some  day — a  secret  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old  now.     But  not  to-day. 

Beth.  Robert  never  loved  a  girl  afore  he  loved 
me,  and  he 

Enter  Jenny  hurriedly. 

Jenny.  Will  'e  come  in  a  minute,  missis,  and 
cast  your  eye  over  they  tipsy  cakes  ?  They  be 
all  sideways  like,  and  Mary's  a  bit  down-daunted 
about  'em.  Maybe  she's  put  in  too  much*  strong 
waters  from  the  bottle.  [A  shouting  of  men  off. 
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Amv.   Have  the  pastry  cook  eoine  1     Thoboughten 
cakes  did  ought  to  be  here.  [SkoutinQ  again. 

Jenny.  What's  Gregory  bawling  about  ? 

[Bxit  Jenny  followed  by  Beth.     Beth  runs 
back. 
Bkth.  Mother  !     mother!     Here's  father  and  Bob 
Blanchard  arm-in-arm  ! 

Amy.  "  Arm-in-arm  "  !      You'm     dreaming.      Do 
keep  the  man  off  your  lips. 

Beth.  They  are,  I  tell  you — arm-in-arm  ! 
Amy.  Then  'tis  the  end  of  the  world. 

[They  both  look  out  in  amazement. 
Elias  [Off.]  Fetch    me    in   here.     I'm   all    right. 
No  call  for  your  arm.     Let  go.     I  can  walk. 

[Elias  and  Bob  enter.     Bob   is   supporting 

Elias,  who  has  lost  his  hat  and  one  of 

his    gaiters.     His    collar    is    torn    off    the 

stud,     and    his    tie    broken    away.     His 

breeches  and  coat  are  badly  torn  and  his 

face   is  covered  with  earth.     Mud   is   all 

over   him   and   he   has   wrapped   his   red 

handkerchief   round    one    hand.      He    is 

panting  and  exhausted.     Robert  is  also 

hatless    and    panting.     Beth    runt    and 

fetches  a  chair.     Amy  hastens  to  succour 

her  husband. 

Amy.  Father  !     What  calamity  be  this  ? 

Elias.  Don't  fuss ;    don't  fuss.     Give  me  air — 

I'm  all  right.  [Pants  and  shuts  his  eyes. 

Amy.  Oh,   my  good  Providence,   you'm  torn  to 

pieces  !  [Takes  his  wounded  hand. 
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Robert*  He  might  have  been,  ma'am. 

Im.ias.  All  his  fault  all  tli.it.  man's  fault.  And 
if  he  thinks  1  owe  him  thanks,  he's  wrong.  'Twas 
a  put-up  job  very  likely — a  damned,  vicious,  wicked 
beast  like  that.  I  don't  mean  him  ;  I  mean  his 
bull.  And  no  business  there— not  a  shadow  of 
business  in  "  Three  Barrows."  [To  Robert.]  Well 
you  might  interfere,  if  you  didn't  want  to  see  the 
creature  do  murder ;  and  if  he  had,  they'd  have 
fetched  it  in  manslaughter  against  you  at  the  least. 

Robert.  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Mr  Widecombe. 
You  can't  say  in  honesty  the  fault  was  here. 

Elias.  It  be  your  fault  to  have  a  wicked- 
tempered,  dangerous  bull  like  that.  And  loose  on 
my  land.  And  I'm  not  beholden  to  you,  and  I'll 
thank  you  for  nothing.  At  best  you  only  done 
what  any  human  creature  would  do  for  another. 

Beth.  You're  human  anyway,  Mr  Blanchard. 
That's  something. 

Elias.  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  to  him  ! 

Amy.  What  have  happened  ? 

Robert.  It's  like  this,  ma'am.     The  master 

Elias.  Shut  your  mouth.  I'll  tell  'em  the  stark 
truth  and  no  more.  I  was  down  in  "  Three  Barrow 
Crofts " — mine,  now  Jonathan  Halfyard's  gone. 
And  I  was  poking  about  and  measuring  the  soft 
bit  in  the  midst,  where  the  rushes  grow,  because 
it  will  have  to  be  drained.  And  just  as  I  was  getting 
my  ideas  in  order,  this  man  hollers  to  me  like  the 
Trump  of  Doom,  and  comes  running  from  one  side 
of  the  fleldj  and  his  great,  wicked,  red  bull  come 
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galloping  and  squealing  head  down  from  the  t'other. 
And  what  right  him,  or  his  bull,  had  in  my  croft, 
he'll  have  to  explain,  for  they  were  trespassers 
both.  'Tis  very  black  against  'em,  and  the  law 
shall  make  him  pay  for  it ;  and  his  bull  did  ought 
to  be  shot. 

Robert.  A  proper  fillyloo  it  was  !  Master  shout- 
ing— bull  bellowing — me  yelling — and  all  running 
hell  for  leather. 

Elias.  I  ran  for  my  dear  life — that's  why  I  ran. 
I  ran  like  streaks  of  bacon,  wi'  the  creature  after 
me  ;  and  'tis  only  by  God's  mercy  and  my  own 
legs  he  didn't  overget  me  and  drive  in  his  horns 
- — no  matter  where. 

Robert.  A  wonderful  runner  for  your  age  you  be. 

Elias.  Don't  you  praise  my  running.  I  won't 
have  no  praise  from  you.  Seeing  my  danger,  this 
man  did  what  he  might  to  put  the  savage  wretch 
off  my  tracks.  So  I  kept  my  wTits  and  got  in  the 
hedge  and  through  it — head  over  tail  t'other  side 
— all  in  a  jakes  of  a  mess  and  tored  to  fragments 
as  you  see  me  now.  And  that's  the  middle  and 
both  ends  of  it — a  shameful  story  too.  But  to- 
morrow's my  time.  I  ain't  done  with  you  yet, 
Robert  Blanchard,  nor  your  bull  neither. 

Robert.  You  be  only  wrong  in  a  fact  or  two, 
master.     'Twasn't  quite  like  that. 

Elias.  No  doubt  you'll  tell  a  different  tale  ;  but 
my  words  will  stand  afore  yours  with  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  well  you  know  it.  Tell  me  this : 
Why  was  your  bull  in  my  cioft  ? 
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Robert.  A   Eaii  question,  and  1  can  answer  ii. 

I  can  explain  easy  enough. 

Elias.  Yes —your  breed's  clever  at  explaining. 
Blanchards  can  explain  everything.  'Tis  a  trick 
they've  got  along  of  practice.  They've  had  such 
a  parlous  lot  to  explain.  But  they  won't  explain 
themselves  into  heaven — none  of  'em.  A  bad, 
rascally,  rakehelly  crew  as  ever  came  to  Dartymoor  ; 
and  I  hope  from  my  heart  and  soul  you'll  be  the 
last  of  'em. 

Amy.  Master  !     Master  ! 

Robert.  [Cheerful  under  the  assault.]  Don't  you 
wish  that,  master.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,  and  if  there  wasn't  a  Blanchard  left  to  vex 
you,  you'd  never  have  no  grievance  at  all. 

Elias.  You  may  laugh,  my  bold  hero,  but  them 
laugh  loudest  who  laugh  last.  You've  got  to  prove 
this  weren't  a  planned  felony  against  me;  and 
you  best  be  gone  now,  because  we  want  none  but 
friends  around  us  to-day. 

Robert.  Y'ou'll  always  have  a  friend  around  you 
so  long  as  I'm  at  Twelve  Trees,  Mr  Widecombe. 

Elias.  Take  that  back — I  won't  have  it.  Be 
oil  and  vinegar  friends  ?  Be  good  and  evil  friends  ? 
'Tis  against  the  laws  of  nature  for  your  race  and 
mine  to  come  together.  We'm  so  different  as  the 
moonlight  from  the  Jacky  toads  in  the  bogs.  Mend, 
if  you  can,  Robert  Blanchard.  Fight  the  blood  in 
your  veins  if  you  can,  for  I  tell  you  'tis  rank  poison. 
But  never  come  here  no  more.  Never  put  your 
foot  on  no  bit  of  earth  as  belongs  to  me. 
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Enter  Billy  with  Gregory  behind,  bulk 

are  blowing. 

Billy.  God  send  you  ban't  hurted,  master. 
We've  catched  him.  We've  catched  7  Turk  " — a 
terrible  job,  but  he's  safe  in  his  house  at  last. 

Elias.  "  Turk  "  ?  Our  bull  too  ?  Be  all  the 
bulls  mad  to-day  ? 

Billy.  "  Turk  "  got  loose  into  "  Three  Barrow 
Crofts  "  because  you  left  all  the  gates  open ;  and 
he's  been  raging  round  as  if  the  place  belonged  to 
him  ever  since  he  missed  the  seat  of  your  trousers. 

Gregory.  And  it  have  took  me  and  Billy  and 
Jack  and  Rupert  and  four  dogs  a  proper  struggle 
to  get  'un  out  and  put  home  the  gate  behind  him. 

Elias.  "  Turk  "  in  "  Three  Barrows  "  ? 

Billy.  He  was.  He  ain't  now.  But  he's  seeing 
red  to-day.  I  never  knowed  him  so  wilful  since  us 
brought  him  to  Princetown  Fair  as  a  calf  five  years 
ago. 

Robert.  When  I  bought  my  bull — eh,  Billy 
Blee? 

Billy.  So  like  as  two  peas  they  were ;  but  I 
had  the  best  of  'em. 

Elias.  My  bull ! 

Robert.  "  Turk "  likes  "Three  Barrows"  so 
well  as  you  do  seemingly. 

Billy.  Might  almost  have  knowed  'twas  going 
to  belong  to  us.  Go  and  see  if  he's  calmed  down, 
Greg.  [Exit  Gregory. 
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Elias.  My  bull—my  "Turk"  ? 

Hilly.  Why,  who's  bull  should  it  be  ? 

Elias.  Not  this  man's  bull  ? 

Billy.  Mr  Blanchaid'e  bull  be  six  fields  off,  down 
in  Snipe  Bottom. 

Elias.  [To  Robert.]  Then  what  right  had  you  to 
come  between  me  and  my  bull  ?     Answer  that. 

Amy.  There  !  — there,  Elias  !  Enough  quarrels  for 
one  day.     Thank  God,  'tis  no  worse. 

Elias.  You  egged  him  on — you  egged  on  my 
bull  ! 

Robert.  I  egged  him  off,  master,  I  do  assure  you. 

Amy.  If  he'd  catched  you — to-day  of  all  days  ! 
Come  and  tidy  yourself  and  drink  a  drop  of  brandy 
and  let  me  wash  your  face.  Don't  cross  the  young 
man  no  more — thank  him — thank  him,  for  our  joy 
might  have  been  turned  into  sorrow,  and  your 
silver  wedding  day  your  last. 

Elias.  I'm  the  most  reasonable  man  on  Darty- 
moor  as  we  all  know,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  'twas 
my  bull,  then  the  case  ain't  so  black  against  you, 
Blanchard.  But  I  must  have  proofs  'twas  my 
"  Turk."  And  never  you  set  foot  on  no  land  of 
mine  again,  even  if  you  see  me  being  eat  alive  by 
a  pack  of  wolves.     I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you. 

Robert.  [Laughing.]  All  right,  farmer,  I  promise. 

Elias.  Then  us  will  leave  it  at  that.  Now  I'll 
let  down  a  spot  of  spirits,  mother.  I'm  shook.  I 
don't  deny  I'm  shook.  And  don't  let  anybody 
mention  this  day's  work  to  me  no  more,  else  I  may 

rap  out  and  astonish  'em.     But  this  I  will  say 

e 
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Amy.  Come,  my  doar  man.  All's  well  th.it  endi 
well. 

ElIAS.  No  Blanchard  ever  ended  well,  and  the 
man  mustn't  hope  for  it.     And  if  anybody  had  told 

me  that  "  Turk  "  would 

[Exeunt  Amy   and  Elias.     They    are   heard 
talking  as  they  go. 

Robert.  Lord,  Beth,  you  have  got  a  father  ! 

Billy.  Thanks  to  you,  Bob. 

Robert.  Was  ever  such  a  wonnerful  man  ? 

Billy.  Not  to  know  his  own  bull ! 

Robert.  What's  made  Mr  Widecombe  so  comical 
tempered  ? 

Beth.  'Tis  the  party  and  the  flare  up  this  evening. 

Billy.  I'd  forgive  any  man  most  anything  as 
have  lived  in  wedlock  for  five-and-twenty  year ; 
but  there's  a  limit.  Called  me  a  "  lion-monkey  " 
afore  breakfast  this  morning. 

Robert.  Did  he  now  ?  That  was  coming  it  strong 
—eh? 

Billy.  A  plaguey  sight  too  strong,  and  I  say 
no  honest  man  ought  to  call  another  a  monkey — 
when  you  think  of  the  way  monkeys  behave.  But 
I've  forgived  him,  and  I  hope  his  God  will. 

[Exit  Billy. 

Beth.  Father's  strong  point  is  common  sense, 
Robert.    Perhaps  you've  noticed  that  ? 

Robert.  Ah  !  And  "  Turk's "  strong  point  be 
the  tip  of  his  right  horn.  'Twas  touch  and  go. 
But  I  couldn't  help  laughing.  To  see  him  in  that 
hedge,  poor  old  blid  ! 
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Beth.  Save  n  drop  <>f  bidet  More  you  go  ? 
Robert.  No    I  want  something  better'n  cider. 
Beth.  Wha1  d'you  mean  ! 

ROBERT.  I  mean  where  we  left  off,  when  I  bolted 
out  of  yonder  window  at  cock-light  this  morning. 

BETH.  Where  we  left  off  ? 

Robert.  On  the  corn-bin.  Say  it — say  you  love 
me,  Beth — whisper  it  if  you  be  feared  to  speak  out 
loud.     [Goes  to  her.]  Say  it,  Beth  ! 

Beth.  I  do  love  you — I  love  you  more  than 
anything  on  earl  a,  Bob. 

Robert.  Praise  God  for  all  His  blessings  then  ! 

BETH.  I  know  it  now — I  know  it  now.  [In  his 
arms.]  'Tis  like  coming  home  after  a  journey.  With 
all  my  heart  and  soul  I  love  you,  and  I  have  loved 
you  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  never  understood. 
I've  worshipped  your  footfall  and  your  shadow. 
'Twas  a  red-letter  day  if  I  heard  you  whistle  over 
the  hedge  even. 

Robert.  Haven't  I  envied  the  blessed  sheep-dogs 
when  you  called  'em  ? 

Beth.  And  I'll  go  on  loving  you  closer  and  closer 
and  dearer  and  dearer.  The  harder  father  takes  it, 
the  better  and  faithfuller  I'll  love  you,  Bob. 

Robert.  Naught  can  keep  us  apart,  I  reckon,  if 
you  feel  that  way. 

Beth.  No — don't  kiss  me  no  more — I  must  talk. 
We're  up  against  it,  Robert.  Us'll  have  to  do 
valiant  deeds,  and — go  on  kissing  me — just  now 
and  again. 

Robert.  Kiss   me  back  then.     I   like  'em  quite 
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bo  well  as  you.  Us  must  ii^ht,  but  how  can  a  young 
inan  light  an  old  one  ?  Won't  he  never  listen  to 
reason  { 

Beth.  Love  ban't  nothing  without  a  bit  of 
crossing. 

Robert.  Burn  it  all,  Beth,  I  don't  want  no 
crossing.  You've  been  going  to  the  pictures,  I 
reckon. 

Beth.  You'll  have  to  run  away  with  me.  And 
he'll  come  after  and  hunt  us  down  and  find  we  be 
married.     Bob  !  Bob  !  I  want  it  to  happen. 

Robert.  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Run  away  ?  I 
never  runned  away  from  anything  in  my  life — afore 
this  afternoon. 

Beth.  You  was  in  danger  too — oh,  Bob  ! 

Robert.  What's  the  man  got  against  me — tell 
me  that  ? 

Beth.  You're  a  Blanchard — that's  all  there  is 
to  it, 

Robert.  Well — he's  a  Widecombe,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  him.  The  young  must  be  patient  with 
the  old,  I  suppose. 

Beth.  That's  only  fair,  no  doubt,  because  the 
old  was  patient  with  us  once. 

Robert.  I'll  be  kind  to  him.  I'll  break  his 
heart  with  kindness.  I'll  kill  him  with  kindness, 
Beth  !  That's  what  Master  Charles  does.  I  see 
him  turn  down  to  the  "  Green  Man"  after  dinner. 
Lord  !  I'd  like  to  watch  him  to-night — dancing 
with  you.  I  ban't  feared  of  Charles  Pardoe  no 
more.     Let  him  down  gently,  poor  wretch.     Your 
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father's  the  trouble.  He's  put  me  in  a  proper  hole 
now. 

Beth.  How,  Robert  ? 

Robert.  Why  ;  you  can't  say  to  a  man,  "  I've 
done  you  a  good  turn,  so  give  me  your  darter !  " 

Beth.  If  he  won't  give,  then  you  must  take. 
Hasn't  he  had  enough  luck  to-day  ?  His  silver 
wedding  and  his  escape  from  "Turk";  and  more 
good  fortune  beside,  for  "  Three  Barrow  Crofts " 
are  going  to  be  his  at  last.  [Robert  starts.]  Yes, 
he's  got  first  refusal  and  means  to  buy  them.  That's 
why  he  was  down  there  to-day.  His  head's  full  of 
the  place. 

Robert.  Well,  if  that  don't  put  the  lid  on ! 
"  Three  Barrows  "  ?     You  mean  it,  Beth  ? 

Beth.  Yes,  I  do.  Never  say  you  want  'em,  Bob. 
You  mustn't  want  'em  over  father. 

Robert.  'Tisn't  whether  I  want  'em  or  not. 
The  "  Crofts  "  are  mine. 

Beth.  Yours  !     How  can  that  be  ? 

Robert.  Easy  enough.  I  did  poor  Jonathan 
Halfyard  a  good  turn  a  while  ago.  Put  myself 
about  for  the  man  when  he  was  sick,  and  went  up 
the  country  for  him  and  made  a  tidy  bargain.  I'd 
forgot  it — but  he  didn't  forget,  and  three  days 
afore  he  died,  he  sent  for  me  and  told  me  he'd  made 
a  new  will 

Beth.  Charlie's  got  his  will. 

Robert.  Charlie  hasn't.  He  fell  out  with  Charlie 
six  months  ago  over — no  matter — and  made  a  now 
will  that  Pardoe  had  nought  to  do  with.     And  he's 
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left  "Three  Barrow  Crofts"  to  me,  knowing  t hey 

would  be  mighty  useful  and  a  great  addition  to 
my  place.  All  mine  under  a  dead  man's  hand 
beyond  shadow  of  doubt. 

Beth.  Father  will  say  this  is  another  wicked 
plot  and  hate  you  worse  than  ever,  Robert. 

Robert.  [Scratching  his  head.]  What  a  world — 
eh  ?  Perhaps  you're  wrong.  Perhaps  I'll  offer  the 
ground  to  him  in  friendship. 

Beth.  He'd  die  afore  he'd  take  anything  from 
you. 

Robert.  And  yet  I  be  going  to  take  something 
from  him.  Would  he  rather  have  you  or  the 
"  Crofts,"  I  wonder  ? 

Beth.  It's  a  terrible  puzzler. 

Robert.  To-morrow  I'll  see  him.  I  wish  I  could 
come  to  the  party  to-night  and  share  the  fun.  My 
heart  be  full  of  nought  but  good  to  the  man.  I 
shall  sit  glumping  all  alone  all  the  evening  and  see 
you  in  your  frill-dc-dils,  so  pretty  as  a  pixy,  dancing 
— with  Charlie. 

Beth.  I  shall  be  lonely  too. 

Robert.  And  I'm  so  cruel  fond  of  dancing,  Beth. 

Beth.  List  then ;  at  nine  o'clock  you  go  up  to 
King  Tor  and  I'll  slip  out  o'  the  barn  and  pop 
round  behind  the  linhay.  Then  I  shall  see  you 
up  along  in  the  moonlight.  And  I'll  just  stand 
and  listen  to  the  music  and  think  of  nought  but 
you  ;  and  you'll  think  of  nought  but  me — for  five 
blessed  minutes.  Will  you  ?  And  I'll  dream  I'm 
dancing  with  you  and 
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Robert.  Hold  on  !  ['▼€  K°t  a  cleverer  thought 
than  that.  You  como  down  behind  the  linhay — 
that's  all  right;  hut  you  needn't  dream  we  be 
dancing — we  damn  well  will  dance,  iny  pretty  dear 
— for  I'll  be  there  too  ! 

BlTH.  You  wonder!  Dare  you  do  it?  And  I 
shan't  care  if  you  dance  away  with  me  altogether, 
Bob. 

Robert.  Perhaps  I  will.  One  more  to  go  on 
with.  [Kisses  her.]  I'll  be  hunger-starved  by  nine 
o'clock. 

Enter  Amy  Wjdecombe. 

Amy.  Best  to  go  now,  Robert.  And  God  bless 
you  for  saving  my  old  man.  [Takes  his  hand. 

Robert.  More  trouble,  Mrs  Widecombe. 

Amy.  I'll  hear  no  more  trouble. 

Robert.  The  master  mustn't  hear  no  more — 
that's  the  point.  We'll  fix  up  this  somehow,  if 
his  pride  will  only  listen  to  reason.  Beth  can  tell 
you.  I  must  be  gone.  [Looking  at  ivatch.]  I've  got 
to  meet  a  young  party  as  I  forgot. 

Beth.  Don't  forget  t'other  young  party. 

[Exit  Robert. 

Amy.  "  More  trouble,"  he  said.  But  let  it 
bide  till  to-morrow  anyway.  Father  have  calmed 
down.  What  a  strange  chance  them  two  should 
meet. 

Beth.  No  chance,  mother ;    Providence  I  call  it. 

Amy.  What's  right  will  happen.  'Tis  a  blessed 
thought  we  can  always  fall  back  on. 
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Beth.  Then  what's  right  have  happened  about 
"  Three  Barrows,"  I  suppose. 

Amy.  For  certain.  Father's  putting  the  land 
afore  his  silver  wedding  and  his  party  and  every- 
thing. 'Twill  keep  him  cheerful  and  busy  for  a 
month  of  Sundays. 

Beth.  He  can't  have  the  "  Crofts." 

Amy.  Can't  have  'em !  Why,  Merripit  Farm's  to 
be  cut  up  and  Pardoe's  promised  father  first  refusal 
months  ago. 

Beth.  Pardoe's  promised  what  he  can't  perform 
then.  Master  Charlie's  a  day  behind  the  fair,  for 
Jonathan  Half  yard  made  a  new  will  and  left  "  Three 
Barrow  Crofts  "  to  Bob  Blanchard. 

Amy.  The  wretch  !     'Twas  done  to  spite  father  ! 

Beth.  No  ;  to  pay  Kobert,  who'd  made  Jonathan 
Halfyard  care  about  him — same  as  he  makes  most 
people.  It  was  only  one  good  turn  for  another. 
Father's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Amy.  He'll  have  a  mighty  lot  to  do  with  it — trust 
him.  I  wouldn't  have  had  this  happen  for — Do 
Charlie  know  ? 

Beth.  He  may  by  now. 

Amy.  Then,  for  God's  sake,  ask  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  to-night.  'Twill  wreck  the  revel  if 
father  hears. 

Enter  Billy. 

Billy.  Master's  down  there  again  !  He's  planning 
a  cattle  byre  now.  He's  asking  for  the  lawyer 
already. 
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Amy.  They  mustn't  meet — not  yet — not  till  you've 
seen  Charlie,  Beth.  Best  run  over  to  the  "Green 
Man"  and  head  him  off.  Tell  him  not  a  word 
to-day. 

Billy.  Pardoe  be  down  to  Halfyard's  now. 

Amy.  [To  Beth.]  Then  go  there.  We  must  set 
about  the  table  when  you  come  back.  Where's 
my  string  bag  and  the  big  scissors.  [Looks  about  and 
collects  the  things.]  The  musickers  can  have  their 
chairs  set  on  the  corn-bin,  then  they'll  be  out  of 
the  way  and  all  clear  for  the  dancing.  Don't  you 
be  too  long,  Beth.     Get  after  Charlie.      [Exit  Beth. 

Billy.  After  Charlie,  be  you  ?  What  is  it  now, 
then  ? 

Beth.  You'll  know  soon  enough. 

Billy.  Perhaps  I  do  know  already.  As  one  of 
the  family,  there  did  ought  to  be  no  secrets  from 
me.     Is  he  the  man,  miss  ? 

Beth.  He  is  not  the  man,  William,  and  never 
will  be. 

Billy.  Then  I'm  damn  glad,  because — well — 
I  won't  speak  ill  of  a  lawyer — not  a  word — too 
dangerous.  I'd  lick  any  man's  boots  rather 
than  go  to  law  with  him.  But  I  mistrust  Lawyer 
Pardoe. 

Beth.  There's  better  than  him — nearer  than 
Plymouth  too. 

Billy.  That's  right — that's  right.  And  nowa- 
days, with  the  world  on  the  down-grade,  'tis  a 
blessing  to  find  a  man  here  and  there  built  in  the 
good  old  pattern. 
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Beth.  The  world  on  the  down-grade !  It's  a 
perfect  world,  Billy  ! 

Billy.  Aye — at  your  age  it  may  look  bo  ;  but  I 
c.ni  call  home  a  better  one,  than  you'll  ever  see- 
Maids  don't  stitch  like  they  used,  and  men  don't 
stand  to  work  like  they  did.  Cream  ban't  so  thick, 
nor  butter  so  fine.  The  sun  ain't  so  warm  as  it 
used  to  be,  nor  yet  the  moon  so  bright.  Men  can't 
drink  so  hard,  nor  sing  old  songs,  nor  tell  brave 
stories  nowadays.  Us  don't  hang  half  the  wicked 
rascals  we  used  to  hang.  Us  don't  pray  to  God 
and  trust  Him  like  we  did,  nor  yet  get  barrow-loads 
of  children  like  we  did.  The  old  heroes  be  mostly 
gone  to  heaven  in  my  opinion,  and  all  the  grand 
old  rogues  to  hell.  Even  I  myself — I  ban't  what 
I  used  to  be.  I  ain't  got  the  old  fire.  I  can't 
carry  on  so  dashing.  My  viocs  and  my  virtues 
be  both  very  near  gone.  My  brain's  drying 
up  same  as  a  last  year's  walnut.  I  hear  it  rattle 
of  a  night  sometimes  when  I  lie  awake  with 
the  rheumatics  gnawing. 

[The  village  clock  chimes  four. 

Beth.  I  must  go  and  see  Charlie  quick. 

Elias.  [Off.]  Amy— Amy  ! 

Beth.  [Drawing  back  from  the  door.]  Here's  father 
in  another  turmoil.  God  send  he  hasn't  seen 
Pardoe. 

Elias.  [Off.]  Proof !     Proof !     Proof,  I  tell  you  ! 

Billy.  Daily-buttons !  The  apple-cart  over 
again ! 

Beth.  He  ain't  angry — he's  pleased. 
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Enter  ESlias,  followed  by  Amy.  Elias  wears 
<niothcr  pair  of  (/"iters  and  another  hat.  He 
is  chuckling  irith  triumph. 

Elias.  Now  you'll  believe  me — now  you'll  see 
who's  right  as  usual.  My  own  eyes  marked  it  and 
the  dirty  truth  of  the  man  laid  bare.  'Tis  out — 
the  worthless  rip. 

Beth.  What  do  you  mean,  father  ? 

Elias.  A  Blanchard  to  his  flesh  and  bones — a 
Blanchard  through  and  through.  Not  ten  minutes 
agone  and  these  eyes  saw  it — in  broad  daylight. 

Amy.  What  did  you  see,  father  ? 

Elias.  Straight  from  here  he  must  have  gone — 
straight  to  Caunter's  girl.  And  I,  standing  under 
the  hedge  in  "  Three  Barrows,"  making  a  bit  of 
a  picture  of  the  new  byre — I  heard  him  t'other  side 
of  the  bank — him  and  that  forsaken  wench. 

[The  mention  of  Eobert  and  Caunter's 
Girl  is  a  great  shock  to  Beth.  She 
suppresses  a  cry  and  listens  intently. 

Billy.  You  be  off  the  scent,  master. 

Elias.  God's  light !  Don't  I  know  what  the 
woman  is  ? 

Amy.  Not  afore  Beth,  father. 

Elias.  Yes,  afore  Beth,  and  afore  everybody. 
He  gave  her  money — I  saw  it  pass  between  'em — 
a  dollop  of  it,  and  she  kissed  his  hateful  hand — 
that  I'll  swear  !  Then  he  patted  her  shoulder  and 
would   have   had   his  arms  round   her   body   in   a 
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minute  ;  but  I  snorted  in  iny  glee  to  have  catched 
'em,  and  they  saw  me  and  went  off.  And  Caunter 
knows  it  to-morrow — and  all  the  world  beside. 
That's  not  all  neither,  for  just  after  I  come  on 
Molly  at  the  corner  stile — was  on  her  afore  she 
could  hide  the  stuff.  She  was  counting  it — counting 
her  damnation  !     And  that's  Bob  Blanchard  ! 

Billy.  May  I  speak  ? 

Elias.  No,  you  may  not  speak,  if  you'd  take  his 
part.  Not  a  word  will  I  hear  again  for  him.  Pro- 
vidence have  gived  the  dog  into  my  hand,  and  now 
you  know  the  wicked  truth  of  him.  Never  again 
will  I  hear  his  name  named.  Let  him  be  uprooted 
out  of  the  land  and  his  race  forgot. 

Amy.  Molly  Caunter!  'Tis  hard  to  believe  she's 
bad  as  that. 

Billy.  There's  a  thing  that  did  ought  to  be 
said 

Elias.  And  I've  said  it.  And  you've  heard  it. 
And  them  that  want  to  lessen  his  sin,  or  whitewash 
the  blackguard,  don't  bide  under  my  roof  no  more, 
mind  that.     His  friends  be  my  enemies  for  ever. 

Billy.  In  common  sense 

Elias.  Dang-my-wig,  William  Blee,  haven't  I 
talked  enough  about  common  sense  this  morning  ? 
Common  sense  and  common  decency  and  right  and 
reason's  all  on  one  side  this  time ;  and  that's  my 
side;  and  every  God-fearing,  respectable,  honest 
person's  on  my  side.  [To  Beth.]  And  that's  the 
wretch  yon  stuck  up  for — you  baggage !  'Tis 
beyond  belief  a  Widecombe  could  sink  so  low. 
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Beth.  Robert  Blanoh&rd  is  coming  across  the 
yard  this  minute. 

Elias.  To  explain — mark  me  !  To  hoodwink  us 
With  new  lies.  If  I  had  my  riding-stock,  I'd  do 
justice  and  lace  his  jacket  afore  you  women. 


Enter  Robert.  He  carries  the  battered  hat  and 
legging  Elias  dropped  in  "  Three  Barrow 
Crofts."  The  hat  is  done  for.  The  light  is 
now  growing  mellow  towards  evening. 

Robert.  [Smiling.]  Back  like  a  bad  penny, 
master ;  but  I've  fetched  up  your  hat  and  gaiter 
from  the  hedge.  [Holds  them  out. 

Elias.  I'll  touch  nought  that  your  hand  have 
touched.     Put  'em  on  the  midden,  Billy. 

Robert.  [Dropping  hat  and  gaiter.]  What's 
afire  now  ?  More  trouble  ?  I  ban't  poisonous, 
surely. 

Elias.  Ain't  you  ?  I  say  you  are.  And  what 
I  say  to-day  the  people  believe  to-morrow.  Since 
you  be  here,  list  to  me  once  for  all. 

Robert.  [To  Beth.]  What  have  I  done  .  .  .  the 
"  Crofts  "  ? 

Beth.  I  don't  know  what  you've  done,  but  father 
reckons  he  does. 

Elias.  Don't  you  speak  to  her — don't  you  speak 
to  anybody.  You  listen  to  me,  and  then  go  and 
call  on  the  hills  to  cover  you.  I  say  this  :  you  be 
following  the  wicked  footsteps  of  your  dead  uncle, 
Andrew  Blanchard. 
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Amy.  ESliaa ! 

Robert.  And  proud  to— proud  to  follow  Andrew 
Blanchard. 

Elias.  Hark  to  that  !     "  Proud  to  "  ! 

Robert.  Steady  down,  master — steady  down,  or 
you'll  anger  me.  No  man's  got  the  right  to  talk  to 
me  like  this,  and  I'll  hoar  no  word  against  Andrew 
Blanchard — from  you  or  any  other. 

Elias.  But  you  shall.  He  was  a  traitor  with 
women ;  and  so  be  you.  He  came  between  two 
that  loved  each  other,  and  he  stole  the  girl  away 
and  broke  the  man's  heart  and  let  the  woman  go 
to  the  devil.  That's  God's  truth  about  Andrew 
Blanchard ;  and  you're  as  bad — your  blasted 
uncle  over  again. 

Robert.  Blackguard  me  if  you  like,  you  old  fool, 
but — not  him.  I'll  answer  for  him — he  can't  for 
himself.  My  Uncle  Andrew  was  as  good  a  man  as 
you — as  straight  as  you,  as  well  thought  upon  as 
you,  and  a  damned  sight  bigger-minded  and  better 
tempered  than  you.  He  fought  fair  in  all  his 
dealings  with  man  or  woman  ;  and  if  he  lost  in 
the  end,  he  lost  like  a  gentleman  and  never  yelped 
about  it.  He  sent  no  woman  to  the  devil.  Honest 
as  the  light  he  was,  and,  please  God,  I'm  honest 
too.  You're  daft  to  say  these  things,  or  think 
them.     "lis  lies — all  wicked  lies. 

Elias.  Very  well,  then — let  dead  dogs  be.  "  Lies  " 
you  say  ?  Is  it  a  lie  you  be  now  come  from 
carneying  and  cuddling  Molly  Caunter  ? 

[Robert  starts. 
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ELI  AS.  Is  it.  a  lie  you  was  with  her  in  I  ho  wood 
nigh  her  father's  oottage  after  dark  two  nights  agono 
and  her  father  saw  you  ?  Is  it  a  lie  you're  out  to 
ruin  the  woman  if  you  haven't  done  so  a'ready  ? 
Is  it  a  lie  you  wras  giving  her  money  not  half  an 
hour  sinee  ?  And  that  I  saw  her  counting  it  by 
the  stile  ?  You  think  to  blind  all  eyes,  your  Maker's 
included,  but  you  don't  blind  mine.  Now  we  know 
why  for  you  took  back  that  scamp  Jack  Gaunter 
when  he  was  in  disgrace.  For  Molly  no  doubt. 
And  why  you  gave  him  another  chance  after  he'd 
robbed  you  at  "  Twelve  Trees."  For  Molly  again. 
A  fool  as  well  as  a  lewd  rascal  you  are.  The  first 
Blanchard  that  was  a  fool  anyway.  And  brag  no 
more  of  your  honesty  or  decency.  Be  off  out  of 
this ;  go  to  your  hussies ;  keep  in  the  mire  where 
you  belong. 

Robert.  So  that's  it  !  By  God,  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  Elias  Widecombe  !  To  carry  hate  down  from 
generation  to  generation — a  dirty  load  for  your 
old  heart  sure  enough.  [To  Beth.]  And  what  say 
you  to  this,  Beth  ? 

Elias.  Keep  her  name  off  your  lips,  you  black- 
guard ! 

Robert.  [To  Beth.]  Answer  him — tell  him  it's 
a  lie. 

[Beth  is  going  to  say  she  doesn't  believe  it 
when  her  mother  touches  her  arm.  Beth 
looks  round  at  her  and  then  at  Robert 
— and  hesitates. 
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Beth.  Explain  to  father,  Robert. 

Robert.  Only  one  woman  on  (j'od's  earth  have 
ever  seen  me  make  love  to  her. 

Elias.  Bah  !     "  Love  "  ! 

Amy.  Robert  Blanchard,  answer  this :  Did  you 
give  Molly  Gaunter  money  ? 

Robert.  I  did — ten  pounds. 

Amy.  Did  she  kiss  your  hand  ? 

Robert.  She  did — silly  girl.  And  master  looking 
through  the  hedge  saw  her  do  it. 

Elias.  You  stand  there,  afore  honest  women,  and 
ban't  ashamed  to  be  alive  ? 

Robert.  No  more  shamed  than  Molly  was. 

Amy.  We've  heard  enough,  I  think. 

Elias.  Out  on  you,  godless  lecher  ! 

Beth.  Father,  I 

Elias.  [To  Beth.]  Go  in  the  house.  This  is  no 
place  for  you. 

Amy.  [To  Beth.]  Don't — 'tis  vain  now. 

Robert.  [To  Beth.]  Speak,  Beth.  Have  you  got 
nought  to  say  ? 

Beth.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  explain. 

Robert.  "  Explain  "  !  Be  a  man  called  to  ex- 
plain to  the  first  blustering  bully  that  holds  a  pistol 
at  his  head  ?  He  told  me  this  morning  that 
Blanchards  were  clever  at  explaining.  Not  always. 
I'll  explain  nought If  trust  is  dead 

Beth.  I  didn't  say  trust  was  dead. 

Robert.  Your  eyes  be  saying  it  now.  And 
where  trust  has  gone,  'tis  no  part  for  me  to  call  it 
home  again.     I'll  explain  nought,  I  say.     Let  them 
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explain  who  bate  me  for  nothing.  Let  them  explain 
who'd  bound  DM  into  the  gutter.  Leave  it  so — till 
you  explain  that  to  me.  I'm  no  model  man — 
never  pretended  to  be,  Elias  Widecombc.  But  I'm 
no  hypocrite  either.  So  think  as  you  please  and 
be  damned  to  you.  And  I  don't  deny  anything 
at  all.  If  there's  nobody  here  who  knows  that  I'm 
a  wronged  man,  then  the  case  is  black  against  me 
sure  enough. 

Elias.  Black  as  hell  on  your  own  showing. 

Robert.  That's  right.  Don't  spare  me.  Shout 
it  to  the  parson  and  the  people.  Warn  the  maidens 
and  the  women  and  little  childer  against  me — aye, 
and  the  dogs  and  cats.  Let  all  know  I  ban't  fit  to 
neighbour  with  respectable  folk  ;  and  then,  if  they 
fear  God  and  walk  uprightly  before  men,  same  as 
you  do,  they'll  rise  up  and  hound  me  out  of  the 
parish — and  a  good  riddance. 

Beth.  Robert ! 

Robert.  Good-bye,  Beth.  You  trust  your  father 
from  this  day  forward.  He'll  explain  things.  He'll 
make  right  and  wrong  so  clear  as  day.  A  tower  of 
strength  him — so  just  and  fair — trust  him.  A 
woman  needs  to  trust  something,  but  not  a  Blan- 
chard.  Blanchards  must  explain  how  they  dare 
to  be  born  and  breathe  God's  air.  There's  death 
in  the  name  o'  Blanchard. 

Amy.  Best  to  go,  young  man. 

Robert.  I'm  going,  ma'am.  And  warn  Molly 
Caunter  against  me  afore  'tis  too  late,  and  tell  her 
father  to  lie  in  the  hedge  for  me  and  put  a  bullet 
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through  my  head.     'Tis  all  I  deserve— a   man  who 
won't  explain  when  Elias  Widecoinbe  command*. 

[Exit  Robert. 

Billy.  [To  himself.]  Laughing  at  us  all  the  time. 

Elias.  Doomed — doomed — doomed  afore  he  was 
born  ! 

Billy.  And  you  was  saved  afore  you  was  born, 
I  reckon.  But  you'm  wrong — wrong — all  wrong,  I 
tell  you  ;  and  I  hope  to  God  as  you'll  know  it  afore 
'tis  too  late. 

Elias.  You — you 

Billy.  Say  it  again — say  it  again  !  Call  me  a 
damn  gorilla  if  you  mind  to  !  And  me  made  in  the 
Lord's  image  ! 

[Elias  storms  out  in  a  great  passion.     Beth 
ivee/ps. 

Amy.  There'll  be  skellingtons  at  the  feast,  sure 
enough. 


CURTAIN 


ACT   III 

SCENE. — As  before.  The  parltf  %S  ended.  The  barn 
is  gaily  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns  hanging 
in  two  festoons  across  roof.  Two  large  branched 
Sheffield  plate  candlesticks  are  shedding  light 
above  the  remains  of  the  feast  on  the  long  table. 
Chairs  pushed  bach,  some  fallen.  A  chair  or 
tiro  stands  on  the  corn-bin.  The  big  main  doors 
of  the  barn  are  wide  open  and  the  night  is  clear 
and  full  of  blue  haze  and  moonlight. 

[BlLLY,  in  his  black  Swiday  suit,  is  lowering 
down  one  festoon  of  lanterns.  Eli  as  is 
clad  in  Sunday  suit  with  red  tie  and  a  red 
rose  in  his  buttonhole.  Amy  wears  black 
silk  gown  with  gold  trinkets — also  the 
locket  that  Robert  gave  her.  Beth  is 
in  white  muslin  with  flowers  in  her  hair  ; 
the  three  stand  together  waving  to  the 
departed  guests.  From  the  distance  the 
sound  of  singing  sinks  gradually.  Men 
and  Women  joining  in  the  song.  A 
clarionet  pipes  a  thin  accompaniment. 
Gregory  and  Joseph  stand  outside  in 
yard.  All  listen. 
Men  and  Women.  [Off.] 

The  wedding  bells  be  sweet  to  hear, 
Good  morn,  good  neighbours  all, 
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A-rin«im»  out  so  loud  and  clear, 
The  bestest  nioosic  of  the  year, 
Good  morn,  good  neighbours  all. 
Women.  Good  morn ! 
Men.  Good  morn  ! 
Women.  Good  morn ! 
Men.  Good  morn  ! 

All.  Good  morn,  good  neighbours  all, 
Good  morn,  good  neighbours  all. 
Men  and  Women.  [Still  farther  off.] 
'Tis  done — a  happy  life  to  you, 
Good  day,  good  neighbours  all, 
May  love  be  long,  may  love  be  true, 
And  warm  your  hearts  all  through  and  through, 
Good-day,  good  neighbours  all. 

[Chorus  as  before, 
Elias.  And  so  it  have  warmed  our  hearts,  boys, 
and  so  it  will  do. 

Enter  Jenny,  in  pink,  with  Joseph's 
big  muffler  and  hat. 

Jenny.  Be  they  all  gone  ?  Old  Joe  wanted  an 
arm  to  see  him  home  along. 

Elias.  Here,  Greg,  you  run  after  the  Worths  and 
tell  'em  to  bide  a  minute  for  Joseph. 

[Exit  Gregory. 

Amy.  [While  Jenny  puts  Joseph's  muffler  on  for 
him.]  Wrap  up  your  throat,  Joe.  Your  smock  was 
the  joy  of  the  women.  You  don't  see  such  work 
now. 
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Joseph.  And  you  don't  sec  such  women  as  my 
grandmother  now,  ma'am.  Her  needle  never  rested 
nor  rusted,  but  she  wore  out  many  a  thimble. 

[Shouts  and  faint  laughter  off.     The  sound 

of  the  third  verse  of  song,  but  the  words 

cannot  be  distinguished.     For  third  verse 

see  end  of  Act. 

Billy.  Uncle  Pomeroy's  clarinet  be  game  to  the 

last.     A  marvellous  man.     Ninety-one  last  fall,  he 

says. 

Joseph.  Pomeroy's  a  liar  !  I  be  ninety-two  come 
Christmas,  and  I  was  seven  year  old  when  Pomeroy 
was  born.  He's  always  vaunted  himself  above 
me ;  but  he  ban't  near  so  old  as  me,  nor  yet  so 
wonnerful  as  me. 

Elias.  No,  no,  Joseph — nobody's  so  wonderful 
as  you. 

Enter  Gregory. 

Joseph.  I  ban't  never  bosky-eyed  like  him — 
drunken  old  swine. 

Gregory.  Come  on,  Joe — the  Worths  be  gone 
and  Jenny  and  me  will  see  you  back. 

Joseph.  Good-night  all.  I'll  be  up  to  work  so 
bright  as  a  star  in  the  morning. 

Beth.  Have  you  got  the  cakes  for  your  grand- 
daughter ? 

Joseph.  They  be  stored  in  my  breeches'  pocket, 
miss. 

[Exit  Joseph  on  Gregory's  arm,  followed 
by  Jenny. 
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I.  A  brave  n illy  of  good  folks. 

Amy.  Aud  110  man  deserves  his  friends  battel  D 
you. 

Elias.  I  know  the  friend  I've  got  to  thank  for 
all  my  good  luck — the  friend  of  my  life. 

Amy.  A  proper  party  sure  enough,  and  all  so 
happy  as  birds  on  a  bough. 

[Amy  and  Elias  walk  out  into  the  moonlight. 
Beth  helps  Billy  lower  the  second  string 
of  lanterns  and  extinguish  thou. 

Billy.  Jane  White  weren't  happy.  She's  never 
happy  when  other  folk  are. 

Beth.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself,  Billy  ? 

Billy.  Enjoy  myself  ?  Look  at  my  buttons ! 
[He  shows  that  his  waistcoat  buttons  over  his  stomach 
arc  undone]  I  often  hoped,  by  the  will  of  God, 
I'd  have  my  way  with  boundless  liquor  and 
victuals  once  before  I  was  called  home,  and  to-night 
I  did. 

Beth.  You'll  be  ill  to-morrow. 

Billy.  I  shall,  I  know  I  shall,  but  who  cares 
for  to-morrow  on  a  night  like  this  ?  I  shall 
be  wishing  I  was  dead  afore  morning ;  but  'twas 
worth  it. 

Beth.  You  got  my  letter  to  Mr  Blanchard  ? 

Billy.  I  did.  I  slipped  across  an  hour  ago — 
and  put  it  into  Bob's  own  hand. 

Beth.  He  took  it  ? 

Billy.  Like  a  dog  takes  a  bone.  [Sings. 

"  The  wedding  bells  be  sweet  to  hear, 
Good  morn,  good  neighbours  all." 
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BETH.  There'll  never  be  no  wedding  bells  for  me, 
Billy. 

Billy.  Don't  you  say  that.  'Tis  a  case  where 
tomorrow  can  be  trusted  a  long  sight  better  than 
to-day.  Master's  pretty  well  worn  out.  He'll  be 
so  quiet  as  a  lamb  to-morrow,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
You  tackle  him  to-morrow  ! 

Beth.  Hush !  Father'll  hear  you.  Was  Bob 
pleased  ? 

Billy.  Fleased !  He  danced  for  joy  you  may 
say. 

Beth.  I've  given  him  something  to  dance  about 
anyway. 

[Exeunt  Beth  and  Billy  carrying  a  tray  of 
crockery. 

Elias.  [To  Amy.]  Come  in  and  sit  you  down  half 
a  minute.  There's  a  drop  of  Jerry  Pitman's  sherry 
left.  Now  us'll  have  a  glass  for  our  own  good  luck. 
I  lay  you've  not  wetted  your  lips  to-night  looking 
after  other  people.  [Pours  sherry  into  two  glasses. 
[Amy  sits  down  and  he  puts  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 
We've  come  well  through  it,  missis.  When  you 
get  to  middle  age,  'tis  a  happy  thing  that  past  joys 
stick  in  your  mind  and  past  sorrows  slip  away. 

Amy.  Thank  God  humans  are  built  so,  Elias. 

Elias.  A  contented  life  we've  led,  and  never 
called  to  bear  more  than  we  could  bear. 

Amy.  We've  made  each  other's  happiness  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Elias.  And   why   for   shouldn't    we   put   in   for 
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another  twenty-five  year  ?  My  father  had  a  golden 
wedding  day  a  week  afore  he  was  took.  Then  we'll 
set  out  to  do  the  same.  But  mayhap  your  heart 
sinks  a  bit  at  the  thought  of  another  quarter  century 
with  me  ?  [Drinks  and  fills  his  glass  again. 

Amy.  I  shall  cherish  the  years  to  come  so  dearly 
as  the  years  that  be  gone,  Elias. 

Elias.  Here's  to  our  golden  wedding  then  !  Us'll 
go  down  the  hill  together  so  mellow  as  this  here 
liquor  down  my  throat. 

Amy.  But  happiness  mustn't  make  us  selfish, 
master.  When  folk  love  each  other  like  we  do, 
they  forget  there's  anybody  else  in  the  world  but 
themselves. 

Elias.  Wish  we  had  a  chance  to.  The  other 
people  take  mighty  good  care  you  shan't  forget 
'em — specially  them  as  you  want  to  forget  most. 
I  have  my  faults — yes,  yes,  I  have — and  nobody 
knows  'em  better  than  you — at  least  I  hope  nobody 
does.  You've  kept  my  secrets,  I  reckon !  But 
selfish  I  am  not  I  want  for  everybody  to  be  as 
content  as  myself ;  and  if  all  the  other  fools  would 
only  listen  to  me,  no  doubt  they  might  be. 

Amy.  There's  one  dearer  than  any — our  own — 
our  Beth. 

Elias.  I  know  that.  I've  forgiven  her  too.  I 
forgave  everybody  afore  I  axed  God  to  bless  the 
feast.  I  don't  mean  for  Beth  to  bide  here  till 
our  golden  wedding.  Poor  fun  that  for  a  maiden. 
Did  you  see  her  dancing  along  with  Charlie  Tardoe 
to-night  ?     A  pretty  pair — eh  ? 
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Amy.  Don't  let  your  mind  run  on  Lawyer  Pardoo. 

Elias.  And  why  not  ?  You're  that  humble — our 
daughter's  good  enough  for  him. 

Amy.  A  long  way  too  good,  master. 

Elias.  That's  a  fond  mother  speaking.  I  think 
very  well  of  the  man.  He's  clever  and  shrewd  and 
have  a  great  trick  to  get  in  with  the  bettermost 
people.     He'll  make  his  mark. 

Amy.  But,  Elias 

Elias.  Trust  me,  I  know  her  value.  We'll 
have  it  all  in  writing  and  down  on  the  nail.  He 
wants  to  see  me  on  important  business  to-morrow, 
and  I  think  I  can  guess  what  it  is.  All  looks  very 
hopeful  now  that  Beth  knows  the  truth  about  that 
forsaken  scamp  at  "  Twelve  Trees." 

Enter  Billy. 

You  leave  Beth  to  me. 

Amy.  She  can't  abide  him. 

Elias.  Can't  abide  him  ?  Nonsense.  If  I  say 
a  man  is  right,  he  is  right.  I  read  the  young  people 
like  books — eh,  Billy  ? 

Billy.  Not  when  they  be  lawyers.  No  man  can 
read  a  lawyer,  and  damn  few  wants  to. 

Enter  Beth. 

Amy.  Did  you  have  your  sherry  wine,  William  ? 
Billy.  I  did,  ma'am — the  only  blot  in  the  evening. 
The  smell  be  comforting,  but  the  taste — oh,  Lord  ! 
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'Tis  often  better  to  hope  for  a  bit  of  luck  than  get 
it.  But  let  the  tipple  go.  'Twas  a  great  night, 
and  my  only  sad  thought  be  that  I  shall  never  see 
such  another. 

Elias.  You  wait  for  our  golden  wedding  day, 
billy. 

Billy.  You  mustn't  hope  that.  'Twould  take 
me  into  my  second  hundred.  No,  no — I  shall  be 
wa Iking  the  golden  streets  myself  afore  that — and 
hungering  cruel  after  Dartymoor  no  doubt.  I  lay 
the  Happy  Land  won't  want  so  much  muck  on  it 
as  what  ours  do  ;  but  us  must  hope  for  nice  open 
weather,  and  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  the  cattle 
— else  Heaven  ban't  no  use  to  the  likes  of  me. 

Elias.  Good-night,  good-night,  old  chap  ! 

Amy.  Good-night,  Billy. 

Billy.  Good-night  all.  May  the  Lord  bless  the 
family — and  watch  over  my  supper. 

[Exit  by  small  door. 

[Elias  laughs,  shuts  the  main  doors  of  the 

barn  and  locks  them.    Amy  'puts  out  the 

candles    on    table.     Beth    lights    a    horn 

lantern,  which  she  leaves  on  the  table. 

Beth.  Good-night,  dear  mother. 

Amy.  Good-night,  my  pretty.  You're  tired,  I 
reckon.     It  have  been  a  long  day  for  'e. 

Elias.  Tired  !  Not  her  !  She'd  start  a  jig  with 
Charlie  this  minute  and  keep  it  up  till  morning,  I 
dare  say. 

Beth.  Good-night,  dear  father.  [Kisses  him. 

Elias.  Good-night  and  pleasant  dreams  of  a  fine 
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young  man  with  blue  eyes  and  curly  h.iir,  my 
prl  !  [Beth  govs  off  by  small  door. 

None  like  her  !  She  made  all  the  other  maidens 
look  homely,  didn't  she  ? 

Amy.  Father,  think  twice  about  Beth. 

Elias.  [Taking  a  filial  glass  of  sherry.]  And 
haven't  I  ?  Beth  will  be  married  afore  Christmas. 
I  promise  it,  and  what  I  promise  I  perform. 

Amy.  I  know  well  how  you  trust  me,  or  I  shouldn't 
speak ;  but  there's  five-and-twenty  year  of  love 
behind  us,  and  they  make  me  brave. 

Elias.  Speak  on  then.  Your  voice  is  the  music 
I  best  love  to  hear — after  hounds. 

Amy.  You  was  twenty-seven  before  you  fell  in 
love  with  me,  Elias. 

Elias.  The  right  age  for  a  man,  as  I've  always 
said.     Pardoe  is  twenty-seven. 

Amy.  Plenty  happens  to  a  man  afore  that.  He 
knows  there  be  women  in  the  world  long  afore  then. 

Elias.  What's  that  to  us  ? 

Amy.  Nothing  now.  But  once — look  back,  Elias 
— to  the  time  when  I  was  nought  to  you,  when 
there  was  only  one.  D'you  think  I  ever  forget 
you  loved  and  lost  ?  D'you  think  that  great 
sorrow  weren't  sacred  to  me — always  ?  First  love's 
a  precious  thing — a  holy  fire,  Elias ;  and  if  'tis 
blown  out — there — you  understand.  You  was  called 
to  that  bitterness. 

Elias.  It  never  left  a  mark  however. 

Amy.  Never  — never.  All  your  love  I've  had. 
But  you  know — you  know — you're  wise,  and  you 
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wouldn't  wish  for  any  child  of  yours  to  suffer  the 
same. 

Elias.  I'd  not  wish  any  created  thing  to  suffer 
if  I  could  save  'em. 

Amy.  Married  life  was  only  a  second  best  for 
you. 

Elias.  Never  say  that,  my  dear.  No  man  ever 
had  better  luck  in  his  home  and  his  partner  than 
me.  Annabel  Brendon  loved  me  well  enough. 
But  the  poor  fool  loved  Andrew  Blanchard  better 
— or  thought  she  did.  Not  her  fault,  but  her  mis- 
fortune, and  his  wicked  guile.  I  doubt  not  he  lied  ; 
and  he  was  paid,  for  he  lost  her  too.  So  we  both 
lost  her ;  and  for  me  she  was  forgotten  out  of  mind, 
long  afore  me  and  you  met.  Let  her  find  her  peace 
in  the  grave  and  her  forgiveness  beyond  it.  "lis 
no  tale  to  rake  up  to-night. 

Amy.  Aye,  but  it  is,  my  dear,  dear  man.  You 
wouldn't  have  your  Beth  unhappy  all  her  days  ? 
You  wouldn't  have  her  linked  to  a  husband  she 
couldn't  love  ? 

Elias.  Trust  me.  I'm  quick  to  feel.  I'll  not 
forget  what  you  say.  I've  only  one  wish  outside 
your  happiness,  and  that's  our  girl's.  I've  opened 
her  eyes  to-day  and  it  hurt  hei.  It  always  hurts 
the  young  to  be  up  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.  She  didn't  understand  that  Blanchard's 
race  be  the  serpent  under  the  heel  of  ours.  But 
she  knows  it  now ;  and  her  heart's  clean  and 
empty,  again.  Empty,  and  we  must  help  her  to 
rill  it. 
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Amy.  Put  love  of  her  first  then — not  the  lawyer. 
Let  her  heart  alone  to  heal.  Let  time  pass,  filial, 
afore  you  name  another. 

[Elias  picks  up  lantern. 
Eltas.  Time  will  pass  quick  enough.     Time  flies 
with  the  boys  and  girls.     And  ban't  we  boy  and 
girl  again  to-night  ? 

Amy.  You'll  always  be  a  boy  to  me,  I  reckon. 

[They  go  off  arm-in-arm  through  small  door. 
Eltas  locks  it  behind  him  and  sound  of 
key  is  heard. 
[The  stage  is  now  dark  save  for  moonlight 
from  the  lofty  window.    After  a  brief  pause 
a  shadow  fills  the  aperture  and  Robert 
Blanchard    appears    at    window.      He 
waits  and  listens  a  few  seconds,  then  he 
descends  as  in  first  Act,  and  goes  to  big 
doors.    He  unlocks  them  cautiously,  opens 
them  a  little  way  and  looks  out.     Then 
Beth   enters   and   he   shuts   doors.     The 
actions  of  first  Act  are  exactly  repeated. 
Beth.  Bob — Bob  ! 

[She  hesitates  and  he  goes  to  her. 
Robert.  Thank   God,   my   blessed   girl !     Thank 
God,  you  could  write. 
Beth.  Forgive  me ! 
Robert.  'Tis  for  me  to  ask  that. 
Beth.  I  was  mazed  to  doubt  you.     Kiss  me — 
say    you've    forgiven.     How    I've    lived    through 
to-night,  God  knows. 

Robert.  [Embracing  her.]  Naught  matters  if  we're 
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alive  and  together.  I'll  never  lose  your  blessed 
letter. 

Beth.  I  had  to  write  it 

Robert.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  making  you 
write  it — an  ass  I  was — too  proud  to  tell  your  father 
the  silly  truth. 

Beth.  Never  did  you  tell  anything  but  truth. 
I  trust  you,  Robert,  trust  you  wi'  body  and  soul. 

Robert.  And  what  else  matters,  Beth  ? 

Beth.  Did  you  remember  when  the  clock  struck 
nine  ?  I  ran  out  to  the  linhay — and  you  weren't 
there — and  I  sat  down  and  cried. 

Robert.  My  dear,  my  dear  !  [He  takes  her  in  his 
ar?ns.]  I've  been  thinking  to-night  over  this  terrible 
upstore.  My  sins  be  pretty  light  where  Molly 
Caunter's  the  matter,  and  that's  easy  to  make  clear. 
But  what  about  you,  Bethlet,  and  what  about 
"  Three  Barrow  Crofts  "  ? 

Beth.  Trust  you  to  find  the  way  out. 

Robert.  The  lands  are  naught.  He  can  have 
the  lands. 

Beth.  No,  no,  Bob.  Father  wouldn't  think  no 
better  of  you  if  you  was  to  offer  him  "  Three 
Barrows." 

Robert.  Then  I'll  give  you  the  fields  and  you 
can  give  'em  to  him. 

Beth.  That  won't  do  neither — he'd  see  through 
that  mighty  quick. 

Robert.  Bagger  the  fields !  Us'll  leave  that 
then.  'Tis  a  proper  quandary.  I  can  pardon  the 
old   folk ;     but    'tis   cruel   difficult   to   forgive   the 
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middle-aged.  They  mess  ap  everything  they  touch 
iind  think  the  world  belongs  to  'cm.  And  it  do 
mostly — worse  luck. 

Beth.  You  might  well  be  too  proud  to  answer 
father. 

Robert.  I  was  wrong  not  to  answer  him — just  as 
wrong  as  he  was  to  bullyrag  me.  We'll  never  get 
closer — him  and  me — if  he  be  going  to  think  I'm 
made  of  poison. 

Beth.  I'll  rise  to  anything  for  'e,  Bob.  I'll 
travel  to  the  world's  end  for  'e.  Could  us  get 
parson  to  have  a  tell  with  father  ? 

Robert.  We  could — parson's  all  right;  but  I'd 
a  sight  sooner  have  it  out — man  to  man — and  no 

go-between ;  but  you did  Charlie  offer  himself  ? 

Beth.  Oh  yes,  he  offered,  and  wouldn't  believe 
it  when  I  said  "  no."  Told  me  I  must  be  light- 
headed. 

[An  agitated  knocking  is  heard  outside  big 
barn  door. 
Who's  that  ?  [Clings  to  Robert. 

Billy  [Off.]  For  the  love  of  the  Lord,  you  two! 
They're  coming  ! 

[Robert  opens  large  door  and  Billy  puts 
his  head  in — then  enters.  He  is  attired 
in  his  day  shirt,  in  which  he  sleeps,  and 
has  on  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches.  His 
legs  are  bare  from  his  knees,  but  he  has 
put  on  boots.  He  wears  a  scarlet  night- 
cap, drawn  well  down  over  his  ears,  and 
carries  a  lantern. 
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Kobert.  Billy,  by  Gosh  ! 

Billy.  Bolt,  you  young  zany,  if  you  don't  want 
a  charge  of  birdshot  in  your  innards.  The  missis 
went  to  comfort  you  [to  Beth]  and  you  wasn't 
there,  and  now  she  says  you've  run  away  to  drown 
yourself.  But  master  thinks  you've  gone  to  this 
chap — and  he's  got  down  his  gun. 

Robert.  It'll  be  like  the  "pictures"  all  right 
then— eh,  Beth  ? 

Beth.  Go— go— for  God's  sake  !     I'll  face  him. 
Robert.  Go  ?     Not    me !     If    he    wants    it    to- 
night, he  shall  have  it  to-night.     I'll  get  it  off  my 
chest  anyway  and  sleep  the  better. 

Billy.  Be  everybody  mad  ?  Run,  or  you'll  run 
no  more  !  He's  had  his  whack  of  liquor,  and  he'll 
fire  on  you  so  sure  as  death  if  he  finds  you  here. 

Robert.  Open  the  doors,  William,  and  let  in  the 
fresh  air.     I  ban't  feared  of  farmer. 

Billy.  [Opens  the  big  doors.]  He'll  manslaughter 
'e ;  and  if  he  misses  you,  'tis  any  odds  he'll  hit  me. 
He's  no  shot  best  o'  times. 

[The  lock  is  turned  in  small  door  and  voice  of 
Elias  is  heard  shouting. 
Amy.  [Off.]  Beth !      Beth !      'Tis     your     father, 
Beth! 

[The  door  opens  and  Elias  appears.  He 
carries  a  gun,  wears  a  white  "  dickey " 
and  white  shirt  cuffs  and  a  grey  flannel 
shirt  without  collar.  Red  braces  hanging 
down  behind  and  red  slippers.  His  hair 
is  on  end.    Amy  follows  with  a  lamp  in 
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her  hand.     She  has  not  doffed  any  of  her 
clothes. 

Eli  as.  [Furiously.]  I  guessed  it — I  guessed  it — 
the  sneaking  fox  ! 

[He  makes  a  gesture  as  though  going  to  lift 

his  gun  to  fire  on  Robert.     Beth  comes 

between  and  puts  her  arms  round  Robert. 

Get  off  liim  !     Get  off  him — or  I'll  shoot  the  pair 

of  'e  !  [Amy  and  Billy  disarm  Elias. 

Beth.  Father,  I  sent  for  him.  I  made  him  come 
to  me.  He's  only  here  because  I  willed  it.  I  trust 
him  with  my  life — same  as  I  trust  you  with  my 
life,  dear  father. 

Robert.  List  to  me,  master,  and  if  you  don't 
like  what  I  say — shoot  and  welcome.  There's  your 
gun,  and  I  shan't  run  away. 

[Takes  gun  from  Billy  and  gives  it  to  Elias. 

Elias.  You  damn  well  shan't.  I'll  see  to 
that. 

Robert.  There's  Molly  Caunter  first.  And  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  go  to  her  father.  He  knows 
all  about  it  now.  I  schemed  with  Molly  to  get  Jacko 
off  to  sea,  and  he's  going — his  last  chance  to  make 
good,  and  he's  took  it,  and  I  hope  a  bo'sun's  mate 
will  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  boy.  I  couldn't 
go  to  Caunter  himself,  for  he's  cast  Jacko  out,  so 
I  went  to  Molly,  because  the  gal  loves  her  brother. 
We  fixed  it  two  nights  agone  that  I  should  get  the 
money  and  give  it  to  her  this  afternoon — the  cash 
for  Jacko' s  outfit. 

Billy.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  'e. 

G 
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Elias.  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  ? 

Billy.  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  give  me  a 
chance  ?     I  was  bursting  with  it,  weren't  I  ? 

Elias.  Of  all  the  pudding-headed  lunatics  in 
this  place  you're  the  top,  William  Blee.  [Puts  down 
his  g tin.]  One  sin  less  against  you  then  ! 

[To  Blanchard. 

Robert.  You  believe  that  much  ? 

Elias.  I  do.  That's  done  with.  And  now,  what 
brings  you  here  to-night  ? 

Beth.  I  brought  him. 

Robert.  Burglary — flat  burglary  brought  me. 
'Twasn't  only  Beth  that  brought  me.  I'd  got  to 
come.  It  had  to  be,  for  she's  said  "  yes  "  to  me, 
master,  she's  said  "  yes  "  to  me. 

Elias.  And  I  say  "  no  "  to  you — and  when  I  say 
"  no  "  that's  an  end.  Never,  never,  while  I'm  in 
the  land  of  the  living  ! 

Robert.  Call  home  when  your  missis  said  "  yes  " 
to  you.  Would  you  have  brooked  "  no  "  from  any 
mortal  man  ? 

Elias.  I  was  a  Widecombe;  you  be  a  Blanchard. 
WThat  holds  for  one  don't  hold  for  t'other. 

Robert.  Us'll  leave  that  to  the  last  then,  for 
that's  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  We'll  take  the  lands 
next,  if  you  please. 

Elias.  What's  the  man  babbling  about  now  ? 

Billy.  He's  babbling  about  "  Three  Barrow 
Crofts,"  as  you  thought  was  yours — and  they  ain't. 
You've  lost  'em. 

Amy.  Poor   Mister   Half  yard   have   left    "  Three 
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Barrows"  to  Robert  under  his  will,  Elias.  For 
gratitude  he  left  it,  because  this  man  was  good  to 
him  and  served  him  well. 

Robert.  The  truth,  master.     Lawyer  Pardoe  will 
tell  'e  all  about  it  to-morrow.      He's  astonished  too. 

Elias.  ';  Three   Barrows "    yourn  ?     And   I    was 
going  to  help  carry  Halfyard  to  the  pit  next  Monday. 

Robert.  So    be   I.     And   why   not  ?     A    kindly 
man  and  never  spoke  naught  but  good  of  you. 

Elias.  "  Three  Barrows  "  !     I've  fixed  with  lawyer 
to  buy  the  lands 

Robert.  [Laughing.]  How  much  ? 

Elias.  What  the  hell's  that  to  you  ? 

Robert.  I'm  the  seller. 

Billy.  That's    right.     Don't    have    no    lawyers. 
Their  time  be  always  other  people's  money. 

Robert.  [Laughing.]  Shall   us  talk   now — or  to- 
morrow ? 

Elias.  Now — I  won't  sleep  on  it.     Be  off,  you 
women.     We'll  mighty  soon  fix  this. 

[Exeunt  Beth  and  Amy. 

Robert.  Will  'e  give  me  a  drop  ?     I'm  chucked 
with  thirst. 

[Billy  gives  Robert  a  drink  from  the  table. 
Robert  pours  out  drink  for  Elias.  They 
both  sit. 

Robert.  Drinks  with  a  deal,  eh,  farmer  ? 

Elias.  In  a  word  I  mean  to  have  the  Ciofts.     I've 
wanted  'em  twenty  years. 

Robert.  Willingly.    You  shall  have  them.    'Tis 
only  a  question  of  cash. 
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Elias.  If  I  see  more  in  the  ''Crofts"  than  whit 
you  do 

Robert.  I  see  a  pretty  addition  to  my  ewe  lease. 

Elias.  More  fool  you.  The  ground's  no  good  for 
grazing. 

Robert.  No  good  for  grazing  ! 

Elias.  Why,  'tis  all  rushes  and  thistles  and 
water,  ain't  it  ?  More  bog  than  pasture.  And 
when  there  ban't  bog,  there's  stones.  A  proper 
hungry  wilderness  and  no  more. 

Robert.  Then  I'll  have  to  drain  it. 

Elias.  Drain  ?  'Twould  cost  a  fortune  to 
drain. 

Robert.  Not  so  very  valuable  then  ? 

Elias.  Far  from  it — a  proper  white  elephant  in 
my  opinion.  'Twill  take  a  terrible  clever  man  to 
see  any  use  for  the  place. 

Robert.  Right-o  !     Then  I'll  keep  it. 

Elias.  No,  you  don't !  I  buy  it  this  very  night, 
Blanchard. 

Robert.  I  wouldn't  sell  you  a  patch  of  rushes 
and  thistles,  master.  I've  got  a  great  respect  for 
you,  and  what  you  don't  know  about  land  ain't 
worth  knowing.  You  be  well  out  of  this,  I  guess. 
I'm  only  sorry  for  my  own  disappointment.  I 
thought  I'd  got  a  windfall. 

Elias.  Listen  to  me.  "  Three  Barrows "  be  no 
good  to  any  common  farmer,  and  no  more  good  to 
you  than  Snipe  Bottom.  'Twould  puzzle  you  to 
death.  You'll  never  get  it  vitty.  But,  along  of 
giving  the  spot  a  power  of  thought  for  twenty  year,  I 
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know  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Not  much — not 
much.  Still,  'tis  just  worth  while  to  me — at  a 
rubbish  price. 

Robert.  A  proper  generous  man  you  are  ! 

[Billy    listens    to    this    conversation    with 
pleasure. 
'Tis  like  your  kindness  to  offer  me  any  price  at  all, 
and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  lands. 

Elias.  You  needn't  wish  that.  I  don't  take  no 
gifts  from  you. 

Robert.  They  say  you  take  all  you  can  and 
keep  all  you've  got,  but  I  see  it  isn't  so.  You 
mustn't  be  too  easy  though.  I  won't  have  that. 
A  rubbish  price,  well — I  be  almost  afeared  of  pitching 
it  too  low  and  vexing  you. 

Elias.  Business  is  business.  No  honest,  fair 
dealer  vexes  me.  You're  so  strong  for  justice  that 
no  doubt,  now  I've  told  you,  you'll  see  the  lands 
be  worth  little  more  than  a  barleycorn  and  act 
according. 

Robert.  A  barleycorn !  I  wouldn't  insult  you 
like  that,  master.  Land's  land,  and  twenty  acres 
be  twenty  acres ! 

Elias.  And  thistles  be  thistles,  and  rushes  be 
rushes,  and  mud  be  mud.  Properly  shocked  I  was 
to  see  how  the  fern  and  heath  had  got  in  there 
too.  'Tis  a  fearful  plight  the  fields  be  in.  Half- 
yard's  let  'em  go  to  ruin  ! 

Robert.  You  don't  want  'em,  and  you'm  too 
sporting  to  say  so.     I'll  keep  the  "  Crofts  "  then. 

[Finishing  his  drink  and  getting  up. 
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Elias.  No,  you  shan't.  I  be  willing  to  take  the 
place  off  your  hands.  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
handicapped  in  your  work  by  the  "Crofts" — a 
young  man  with  his  way  to  make. 

Robert.  Kindness  alive  sure  enough !  [He  sits 
again.]  And  I  won't  be  backward.  You  shall 
have  'em  then  at  a  rubbish  price — a  thousand 
pounds. 

Elias.  What  did  he  say,  Billy  ?  A  thousand 
crowns  ?  That's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — 
well 

Billy.  The  man  said  a  thousand  pounds. 

Elias.  A  thousand  pounds  ! 

Eobert.  Would  you  reckon  that  was  too  much  ? 

Elias.  Dang-my-old-wig  !  I'd  buy  twenty  acres 
of  the  best  in  the  South  Hams  for  that  ! 

Robert.  Wliere,  master  ?     Tell  me  where  ? 

Elias.  Talk  sense  if  you  know  how. 

Robert.  What  would  you  call  sense  then  ? 

Elias.  For  a  mess  like  "  Three  Barrows  "  I  should 
judge  three  hundred  a  fancy  price. 

Robert.  But  you  won't  take  it  as  a  gift  ? 

Elias.  Three  hundred  ain't  a  gift. 

Robert.  I'd  call  it  a  gift.  Let's  see  now.  The 
difference  between  your  price  and  mine  is  seven 
hundred  pound. 

Elias.  Billy,  what  be  "  Three  Barrows  "  worth  ? 

Billy.  So  much  as  it'll  fetch. 

Robert.  Mind,  I  don't  hold  with  your  view, 
Mr  Widecombe.  Drainage  ain't  so  very  expensive. 
For  fifty  quid  I'd  make  'em  handy  meadows. 
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Elias.  Fifty  quid!  'Twill  cost  you  fifty  quid 
to  get  the  drainage  pipes  up  from  Plymouth,  .let 
alono  lay  'em.  You  forget  what  men  call  a  day's 
work  since  the  war. 

Robert.  I  want  to  pleasure  you.  You  say  a 
thousand  be  more  than  you  really  care  to  pay  ? 

Elias.  Or  intend  to  pay. 

Robert.  Right,  then  I'll  come  down. 

Elias.  A  tidy  lot  I  should  hope. 

Robert.  Yes,  I  will.     I'll  drop  a  hundred. 

Elias.  I  didn't  know  there  was  Jew  blood  in  the 
Blanchards. 

Billy.  'Tis  Scotch — not  Hebrew.  Andrew's  grand- 
mother corned  from  Glasgow. 

Elias.  Damn  it,  you're  a  miser,  Blanchard. 

Robert.  'Tis  a  great  misfortune,  but  we  are 
as  we  are. 

Elias.  Nine  hundred's  no  good  to  me.  Say  five 
hundred,  and  we'll  begin  to  talk,  though  that's 
robbery. 

Robert.  Jonathan  Halfyard  would  never  forgive 
me  if  he  thought  I'd  took  five  hundred.  In  fact, 
when  I  think  on  poor  Jonathan,  I  reckon  I  didn't 
ought  to  sell  at  all.  No — I  don't  think  I  can, 
master.     I'll  keep  the  "  Crofts." 

Billy.  Halfyard  would  be  terrible  pleased,  up 
aloft,  to  look  down  and  know  you  was  both 
suited. 

Elias.  You  can't  go  back  on  your  word.  You 
said  you'd  sell  the  "  Crofts "  and  I  be  going  to 
have  'em. 
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Robert.  Well — so  be  it — a  thousand  pounds. 

Elias.  You  said  nine  hundred  ! 

Robert.  Split  the  difference  and  say  nine-fifty. 
Now,  Billy,  call  the  ladies,  I  want  for  them  to  share 
your  happiness,  master. 

Elias.  You'll  drive  me  daft,  you  haggler  !  Don't 
go,  Blee.  We've  got  down  to  nine  hundred.  That's 
your  price  so  far. 

Robert.  You  won't  pay  nine-fifty  then  ? 

Elias.  I  said  five  hundred. 

Robert.  I  thought  you  was  joking. 

Elias.  Six  then  ?  Take  six  and  be  done  with 
it. 

Robert.  What  would  poor  Jonathan  think  ? 
He'd  say  I  was  making  hay  of  his  gift.  Perhaps  I 
will  make  hay  of  it  next  year.  Drainage  or  no 
drainage,  he  had  mighty  good  hay  two  years  ago, 
and  fine  aftermath  also. 

Elias.  Seven  hundred  then !  Call  back  the 
women,  Billy. 

Robert.  Wait,  wait,  William !  Leave  'em  a 
minute.  Master  says  seven  hundred,  I  say  nine- 
fifty. 

Elias.  Nine — nine  you  say  ! 

Robert.  Very  well  then,  nine — gone  at  nine. 

[Shakes  hands  with  Mr  Widecombe. 

Elias.  What  the  deuce  be  you  good  for,  Billy 
Blee  ?  You  stand  there  and  see  me  choused 
out  of  my  own  ground  —  and  don't  take  my 
side. 

Billy.  Lion-monkeys  don't  take  no  sides  ! 
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Rorert.  You'm  a  masterpiece  at  a  bargain, 
farmer!  Never  met  such  a  cute  chap  on  Daitv- 
moor. 

Elias.  I  ain't  so  sure — there's  you.  You'd  skin 
your  grandmother  for  twopence. 

Rorert.  Nine  hundred  then,  'tis  yours. 

Elias.  Bate  fifty  ? 

Rorert.  All  right — proud  to  pleasure  you. 

[They  shake  hands. 
Eight-fifty  then. 

Elias.  Call  the  women,  Billy.  [Mops  his  head. 

Billy.  They  be  here. 

Enter  Amy  and  Beth. 

Elias.  [Triumphant.]  'Tis  mine,  Amy.  The 
"  Crofts  "  be  mine.     Eight  hundred  pounds  ! 

Rorert.  What — what,  farmer  ? 

Elias.  Eight  hundred — wasn't  that  right  ? 

Rorert.  [Laughs.]  Oh  yes — yes.  That's  it — eight 
hundred — to  you. 

Billy.  What  do  the  "  Crofts  "  matter  anyhow  ? 
Us  old  birds  have  got  to  hop  the  twig  presently,  and 
then  these  young  creatures  come  together  willy- 
nilly,  and  a  ring  fence  runs  round  "Twelve  Trees" 
and  the  "  Coombe."  Say  "  God  bless  'em,"  and  let 
everybody  go  to  bed. 

[Beth   has  assumed  too  much  and  gone  to 
Rorert. 

Beth.  [To  Rorert.]  Be  our  true  love  running 
smooth,  Bob  ? 
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Robert.  That  don't  depend  on  us. 

[Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Amy.  Billy's  right,  Elias.  I'll  trust  Beth  to  him, 
and  if  I  can 

Elias.  Stand  apart,  you  two !  As  a  man, 
Blanchard,  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  may  yet 
justify  yourself.  You're  a  damned  sight  too  fond  of 
money,  but  that's  your  affair.  And  Beth's  my  affair. 
Perhaps  if  you  was  any  man  on  earth  but  a  Blanchard 
— then,  in  time,  I  might — I  might  come  to  it.  But 
not  for  you — never  for  you.  'Tis  against  nature 
that  any  woman  of  my  race  should  wed  along  of  any 
man  of  yours.  I'm  calm  as  a  stone,  you  see,  but 
I'm  fixed  as  a  stone.  I'll  answer  reason  with  reason 
if  you  will.  I  ban't  angry  no  more,  I  ban't  fretty, 
nor  cranky  now.  I'm  sorry  for  my  tantrums,  and 
I  ax  all  of  you  to  forgive  'em.  Anger  don't  help  a 
case.  But  I'm  fixed — so  fixed  as  the  stars  in  the 
sky.  I've  sworn  afore  God,  and  I  break  no 
oaths. 

Robert.  Then  we're  up  against  it,  Beth. 

[Laughs. 

Elias.  You're  up  against  duty ;  and  I  hope 
you'll  do  yourn  so  surely  as  Beth  will  do 
hers. 

Robert.  To  think  it  comes  to  this  then !  Little 
did  Andrew  Blanchard  dream  of  such  a  thing, 
master. 

Elias.  He'd  have  forbid  you  to  wed  a  Widecombe 
with  his  dying  breath — that's  sure. 

Robert.  He  knew  a   bit   more  about  me  than 
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what  you  do.  And  if  he'd  known  all,  he'd  have 
been  first  to  bid  me  tell  our  secrets. 

Elias.  I  don't  want  Blanchard  secrets. 

Robert.  There's  a  way  out,  Mrs  Widecombe. 

Beth.  There  shall  be — we'll  make  a  way  out, 
Robert. 

Robert.  Steady,  my  dear  heart !  A  way  out, 
so  simple  as  walking  through  this  door. 

Elias.  Don't  fool  yourself.    I've  sworn. 

Robert.  You've  sworn  your  girl  shan't  marry 
a  Blanchard,  farmer,  but  how  if  I'm  not  a 
Blanchard  ? 

Billy.  Hold  on,  young  man,  or  you'll  have  dead 
men  out  of  their  graves  ! 

Robert.  I'll  say  nothing  the  master  can't  prove 
himself.  My  Uncle  Andrew — so  to  call  him — never 
married. 

Elias.  We  know  that. 

Robert.  For  why  ?  Because  he  loved  once  and 
only  once.  The  woman  he  loved  was  torn  in  half 
'twixt  him  and  you,  Mr.  Widecombe,  and  couldn't 
take  both,  so  she  ended  by  taking  neither.  She 
married  Robert  Bulstrode,  of  York,  and  he  died 
afore  his  baby  was  born.  And  at  York  his  wife 
died  also  when  her  child  was  two  year  old.  Andrew 
Blanchard  never  lost  sight  of  her,  and  journeyed  up 
there  to  see  her  afore  she  went  home.  He  lifted  a 
very  fine  stone  to  her,  Mr  Blanchard  did,  though 
none  knew  he'd  done  it.  The  child  must  have  gone 
to  the  Workhouse,  but  he  took  me.  The  only 
memory  of  my  mother  ever  I  had  was  a  few  trinkets 
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that  foster  Uncle  Andrew  put  by  for  me.     The  little 
locket  I  gave  you,  missis 

Beth.  I  made  her  wear  it,  father.  Just  the  letter 
"A"  and  "Always  faithful." 

[Amy  gives  locket  to  Eli  as,  ivho  stares  at  it. 

Eobert.  'Twas  given  out  I  was  Blanchard's 
nephew,  you  see,  and  I  took  the  name. 

Elias.  That  was  your  mother's  locket — my  gift 
to  her  ! 

Eobert.  Your  gift,  master  ! 

Elias.  Annabel  Brendon's  boy  ? 

Robert.  Yes — sure. 

Elias.  Not  a  Blanchard  ? 

Robert.  Only  for  the  honoured  name  of  the  man. 

Elias.  And  why  did  you  go  to  him  ?  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  me — straight  to  me  ? 

Robert.  You  don't  run  after  people  at  two  year 
old.     They  run  after  you. 

Elias.  I'd  got  so  much  right  to  bring  up  Annabel's 
boy  as  him — more — more  than  him.  She'd  far 
sooner  I'd  had  the  handling  of  you.  'Tis  shameful 
he  should  have  gone  behind  my  back  and  took 
you. 

Robert.  For  love  of  my  mother. 

Elias.  Not  a  bit  of  it — to  score  off  me.  Wouldn't 
I  have  done  all  he  did  and  done  it  a  damned  sight 
better  ?  Wouldn't  I  have  turned  you  into  a  Wide- 
combe  if  I'd  had  the  chance  ?     Think  o'  that ! 

Robert.  What  I've  missed  ! 

Elias.  Dang-my-old-wig  !  You  might  have  been 
Beth's  brother  ! 
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Robert.  Good    Lord,    master,    don't    tell    such 
dreadful  things  ! 

Elias.  And  now  you've  been  fetched  up  a 
Blanchard — and  spoiled. 
Robert.  I'm  a  lamer  still.  Beth'll  save  me. 
Elias.  [To  Amy.]  Come  here,  mother.  [To  Beth.] 
Come  here,  Beth.  'Tis  all  over — 'tis  all  changed. 
We  fret  and  we  plot  and  we  spin,  and  time  and 
chance  blow  all  away — our  love  and  our  hate 
both.  The  end  of  it  be  in  Higher  Hands  than 
ours. 

Billy.  'Tis  peace   with   honour  then ;   and  I'm 
darned  near  hungry  again. 

[Amy  takes  Robert's  hand. 
Jine  up  !  Jine  up  !  The  folk  sang  "  Good  morn, 
and  good  day,"  and  us'll  sing  "  Good-night."  Come, 
missis. 

Amy.  There's  songs  of  gladness  in  my  heart.     I'm 
sure,  William. 
Beth.  Oh,  Bob  ! 
Elias.  Hitch  on  to  me,  you  women. 

[They  take  hands,  Billy,  Amy,  Elias,  Beth, 
and  Robert — Gregory  and  Jenny  return 
and  aid  the  song. 
All.  Dear  bride  and  groom  we  wish  you  joy, 
Good-night,  good  neighbours  all, 
A  cloudless  life  without  alloy, 
And  first  a  girl  and  then  a  boy, 
Good-night,  good  neighbours  all. 
Women.  [Sing.]  Good-night ! 
Men.  [Sing.]  Good-night ! 
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Women.  [Sing.]  Good-night  ! 
Men.  [Sing.]  Good-night ! 
All.  [Sing.]  Good-night,  good  neighbours  all, 
Good-night,  good  neighbours  all ! 
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NOTE  TO  ACT  I 

In  this  Scene,  to  suggest  the  life  and  movement  of 
a  fishing  village,  a  few  people  should  come  and  go 
behind  the  backs  of  those  acting  the  play  ;  children, 
a  woman  or  two,  an  old  fisherman,  and  the  village 
clergyman. 


ACT  I 

Scene. — The  sea  front  at  Yellow  Sands.  The  beach 
separates  the  hamlet  from  the  sea.  A  strip  of 
sand  and  shingle  before  a  little  road  which  runs 
in  front  of  Thomas  Major's  cottage.  On  the 
foreshore  is  a  wooden  seat  for  visitors.  To  the 
left  a  boat  is  drawn  up  and  round  about  are  crab 
pots,  oars  and  a  litter  of  fishermen's  things.  To 
the  right  may  lie  the  edge  of  a  herring  net,  spread 
to  dry  on  the  shore.  Against  Major's  house 
stands  a  shrimper's  net.  The  road,  after  passing 
Major's  cottage,  turns  up  stage  and,  at  back,  are 
other  cottages  under  low  hills  with  trees  rising 
behind  their  walls.  To  the  right  of  stage  another 
cottage  stands.  There  are  Exits  up  stage,  to  right 
and  left,  and  into  front  door  of  Mr  Major's 
cottage.  There  are  other  Exits  to  right  and  left 
down  stage. 

[Richard  Varwell  discovered  slouched  down 

beside  boat,  asleep.     Emma  Major  comes 

out  of  cottage  with  dish  of  kidney  beans. 

She  sits  on  seat  and  sings  while  she  slices 

them. 

Emma.  [Sings.]    When  heart  of  dawn  is  breaking 
And  morning  star  grown  gre}^, 
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I  set  my  man  awaking 
At  every  peep  of  day, 

[Varwell  is  wakened.     He  sits  up  and  listens 
to  Emma,  ivho  finishes  her  verse. 

Then  after  breakfast's  ended 
And  dinner-basket  tended, 
Afore  to  work  he's  wended, 
I  kiss  him  on  his  way. 

Dick.  What  ho,  Emma  ! 

Emma.  Good  morning,  Mr  Varwell. 

Dick.  A  very  good  morning  indeed — to  soak  in 
the  sun,  Emma. 

Emma.  If  you  never  soaked  in  nothing  but  the 
sun,  the  people  would  think  higher  of  you. 

Dick.  Ah  !  The  people,  Emma — the  poor  people  ! 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  people  on  a  morning  like 
this. 

Emma.  Why  be  you  so  lazy,  I  wonder  ? 

Dick.  Lazy — me  ?  My  work's  never  done  ;  but 
it's  done  in  here.  [Taps  his  forehead.]  If  the  brain's 
always  busy,  what  do  the  body  matter  ?  You  can't 
have  it  both  ways. 

Emma.  Too  proud  to  work,  they  say.  But  father 
grants  you've  got  a  lot  of  intellects.  There's  talk 
of  Miss  Varwell  coming  to  see  him  to-day. 

Dick.  My  sister  Jenifer  enjoys  to  be  wheeled 
down  to  take  a  look  at  the  ocean.  Jenifer  and  the 
sea  are  very  good  friends. 

Emma.  She  likes  for  Joe  to  take  her  out  on  it 
sometimes. 
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Dick.  You'd  think  she'd  be  afraid  he'll  drown  her 
because  she's  rich. 

Emma.  Joe's  all  against  the  rich  sure  enough. 

Dick.  Whore  is  Joe  ? 

Emma.  Out  on  the  water  for  his  crab  pots.  The 
sea  bo  like  a  mill  pond  to-day.  You'd  never  think 
we  was  up  to  our  knees  in  October. 

Dick.  So  we  are,  and  my  sister's  birthday 
to-morrow — eighty  years  old  though  you'd  never 
guess  it.     And  a  flare  up  she  will  have. 

Emma.  Me  and  father  are  both  coming. 

Dick.  So  much  the  better.  A  family  party  is  a 
pretty  doleful  merrymaking  most  times. 

Emma.  Father  thinks  the  world  of  Miss  Jenifer. 

Dick.  And  right  too.  Me  and  Jenifer  were  the 
only  clever  Varwells.  All  the  rest  be  as  God  made 
'em — the  usual  pattern  of  shadows  that  most  men 
and  women  are.  Strange  to  say  she  don't  think 
much  of  me  all  the  same,  just  because  I  put  mind 
above  matter.  Everybody  fancies  that  it  only  wants 
their  own  sort  to  make  a  nice  world.  But  the 
dreamers  we  must  have  ;  and  them  that  make  their 
dreams  come  true  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I'm  one 
of  those  rare  old  men  praised  in  the  Bible,  who 
dream  dreams. 

Emma.  But  some  must  work. 

Dick.  Let  them  that  can't  dream  work  for  them 
that  can.  N one's  better  worth  his  meat  and  drink 
than  your  good  dreamer. 

Emma.  And  a  musicker  too,  you  are. 

Dick.  There   ain't   a   public-house   piano   in   the 
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county  I  haven't  played  in  my  time.  Not  a  pul>li<- 
house 

Emma.  What  about  your  nephew,  Joe,  who  works 
for  my  father  ?     He's  another  clever  Varwell. 

Dick.  [Shakes  his  head.]  A  most  dangerous  pattern 
of  man,  because  he's  in  earnest.  I've  explained  to 
the  fool  till  I'm  tired  that  democracy  won't  do. 
We've  tried  it  and  found  it  wanting  and  contrary 
to  nature.  Man's  mostly  an  idiot  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  nobody's  any  damn  use  unless  he's  got  somebody 
better  to  watch  him.  Every  day-labourer  nowadays 
thinks  he's  worth  more  than  his  father  was  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that,  along  of  his  false  education,  he's  worth 
a  lot  less.    The  nation's  being  educated  wrong,  Emma. 

Emma.  Joe's  all  for  a  revolution. 

Dick.  He  listens  to  the  red  men  and  thinks  that 
noise  be  truth. 

Emma.  But  your  nephew  Arthur's  like  you,  a 
Conservative. 

Dick.  Arthur  will  own  his  mother's  farm  and  have 
a  stake  in  the  land.  He's  only  interested  in  girls  at 
present — and  you  in  particular. 

Enter  Arthur  Varwell,  C.L.     He  carries  a  basket 
of  vegetables.     He  does  not  see  them. 

Emma.  Me ! 

Dick.  As  if  you  didn't  know  ! 

[Arthur   is   dawdling   outside   the   Majors' 
cottage  and  looking  up  at  the  window. 
A  very  great  fool,  no  doubt,  but  rather  a  nice  fool 
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I  call  Arthur.  There  he  goes.  Who's  he  whistling 
for,  I  wonder  ? 

Arthur.  [Seeing  Emma,  sets  down  his  basket  and 
approaches.]  Hullo !  There  you  are.  Morning, 
Emma.  Morning,  Uncle  Dick.  Found  something 
to  lean  against  I  see. 

Emma.  Your  uncle  was  telling  me  about  you, 
Arthur  Varwell. 

Arthur.  Nought  but  good  I  hope  ? 

Emma.  Said  you  were  a  very  great  fool. 

Dick.  But  rather  a  nice  fool,  Arthur.  That's 
something  most  fools  ain't.  [Rising.]  Facts  are  facts, 
my  poor  fellow.  You'll  always  want  a  clever  woman 
to  run  your  show  for  you  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that 
no  clever  woman  will  ever  take  you. 

Arthur.  [Laughing.]  I've  got  mother. 

Dick.  Yes ;  you've  got  your  wonderful  mother  ; 
but  a  time's  coming  when  you  ought  to  settle  down 
and  look  ahead.  There's  only  you  and  your  cousin 
Joe  to  carry  on  the  famous  name  of  Varwell  at 
Yellow  Sands,  and  when  he  marries,  he'll  breed 
anarchists  ;  and  when  you  do,  you'll  breed  rabbits 
— so  it  don't  look  too  hopeful  for  the  race.  How- 
ever, a  bright  wife  may  save  you,  if  she's  the  right  one. 

Arthur.  Ah  !     "  The  right  one,"  Uncle  Dick. 

Emma.  There's  such  a  lot  of  choice,  isn't  there, 
Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  I  reckon  I've  made  mine.  [Jingles  money 
in  his  pocket.] 

Dick.  Hark  at  his  money  !  By  the  same  token 
lend  me  half-a-crown,  will  you  ?     It's  time  I  had 
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my  medicine  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf,"  and  the  Super 
Tax  took  my  last  stiver  yesterday. 

Arthur.  [Laughs  and  takes  money  from  ki$ 
pocket.]  D'you  know  how  much  you  owe  me,  Uncle 
Dick  I 

Dick.  The  debt's  the  other  way.  You've  had 
my  wisdom  for  nothing  ever  since  you  were  born. 

Arthur.  Two  pounds  five  shillings  is  my  score 
against  you. 

Dick.  Be  proud  of  it.  No  a  tanner  won't  do. 
Half-a-crown  I  said.  This  is  going  to  be  a  thirsty 
day. 

Arthur.  [Giving  Mm  half-a-crown.]  If  Aunt 
Jenifer  ever  leaves  you  anything  in  her  will,  I  shall 
expect  to  be  paid  back,  Uncle  Dick. 

Dick.  Her  will  ain't  made  yet. 

Arthur.  Mother's  always  on  to  her  about  it. 

Dick.  Your  mother  would  be.  [To  Emma.]  I'll 
blow  along  again  presently. 

[Goes  up  stage  and  takes  a  large  lettuce  from 
Arthur's  basket  after  seeing  he  is  un- 
observed. He  plucks  a  leaf  and  nibbles  it 
as  he  goes  off  up  C.R. 

Emma.  There,  I've  finished  my  kidney  beans. 

Arthur.  Pitch  for  five  minutes  and  have  a  tell 
with  me. 

[He  sits  by  boat  and  Emma  sits  near  him. 

Emma.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Arthur.  To  Aunt  Jenifer  with  a  bit  of  green  stuff 
and  a  few  fine  plums.  Mother  likes  to  send  her  our 
tit-bits  once  a  week. 
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Emma.  Poor  old  dear. 

Arthur.  Rich  old  dear  !  I  wonder  where  she'll 
leave  her  stuff  1     I'd  better  be  getting  on,  I  suppose. 

Emma.  I  expect  so. 

Arthur.  Plenty  of  time,  however. 

Emma.  How's  Mrs  Varwell  ? 

Arthur.  Mother  ?  She's  all  right.  She  likes  you, 
Emma. 

Emma.  Do  she  ?     She  don't  like  many  people. 

Arthur.  No.     Only  the  high-minded  ones. 

[Pause.] 

Did  you  hear  what  Uncle  Dick  said  to  me  ? 

Emma.  I  heard. 

Arthur.  To  find  a  sharp  wife  for  my  salvation — 
as  if  that  was  a  new  idea  ! 

Emma.  But  he  said  no  clever  one  would  ever  take 
you. 

Arthur.  I'd  like  to  marry  a  clever  one — then  she 
could  help  me  to  reform  Uncle  Dick. 

Emma.  Can't  your  mother  reform  him  ? 

Arthur.  [Shakes  his  head.]  She's  tried  for  years 
and  failed.     They  hate  each  other. 

Emma.  You  do  get  to  hate  people,  if  you  can't 
reform  'em. 

[Pause.] 

Arthur.  When  the  sun  shines  on  your  head,  it 
makes  your  hair  look  like  my  beach  tree  in  autumn, 
Emma. 

Emma.  Like  your  carrots  in  autumn  you  mean. 
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Arthur.  Carrots  be  damned  !  'Tie  half  ooppei 
and  half  gold  mixed.  I  always  swore  I'd  marry  a 
red  girl. 

Emma.  Did  you,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  Yes  ;  they've  drawn  me  for  years. 

Emma.  Oh  they  have,  have  they  ? 

Arthur.  In  my  experience,  you  red  girls  be  full 
of  fine  character,  but  cruel  short-tempered. 

Emma.  You've  studied  us  pretty  close  seemingly  ? 

Arthur.  Red  girls  is  rarer  than  they  used  to  be. 
Queer  thing  that ! 

Emma.  Are  they  ?  [Pointing  to  sea.]  There's  your 
cousin  Joe  coming  in.  He's  been  out  fishing  since 
cock-light  this  morning. 

Arthur.  I  wonder  now — with  the  sun  shining  so 
bright  and  the  sea  so  blue  and  all — if — you  could 
give  a  chap  a  kiss,  Emma  ? 

Emma.  [Ignoring  suggestion.]  For  looks  now  you 
wouldn't  say  I  was  in  it  with  Lydia  Blake,  your  Aunt 
Jenifer's  maid-of-all-work  ? 

Arthur.  Lyddy  !  Good  powers  !  She's  as  black 
as  night,  Lyddy  is.     A  very  nice  girl,  however. 

Emma.  She  is  a  very  nice  girl  and  a  dear  friend  of 
mine. 

Arthur.  A  sloe  to  your  plum,  Emma.  You're 
what  I  might  call  hot-house  fruit,  you  are.  What 
about  that  kiss  ? 

Emma.  Kissing's  silly,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Not  when  I  kiss.  When  I  kiss,  a  girl 
knows  it.  You  was  made  to  kiss.  Why  should  the 
sun  do  all  the  kissing  ?  [Puts  his  arms  round  her]. 
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Emma.  Yes,  you  may — no,  you  mayn't.  Let  me 
think  a  minute. 

Arthur.  Kiss  first  and  think  afterwards. 

[He  kisses  her  as  Joe  enters  R.  He  wears  sea 
boots  and  jersey,  is  just  off  the  water  and  is 
carrying  a  basket  of  crabs  and  a  string  of 
flat  fish.  He  drops  basket  and  fish  and 
strides  across  to  them  as  Emma  breaks  away 
from  Arthur. 

Joe.  Chuck  that,  or  I'll  put  it  across  you,  Arthur  ! 

Emma.  Arthur  was  saying  the  sun  got  all  the 
kissing,  Joe. 

Joe.  [Scornfully.']  Kissing  !  Why  didn't  you  scratch 
his  stupid  face  down  ?  What's  a  woman's  nails  for 
if  she  can't  protect  herself  ? 

Arthur.  Lord,  Joe,  haven't  you  ever  kissed  a  girl  ? 

Emma.  [To  Joe.]  It  weren't  your  affair,  anyway. 
You  push  in  so  ! 

Arthur.  Don't  the  Socialists  ever  kiss  each  other, 
or  be  they  only  built  to  bite  the  rich  \ 

Joe.  You  laugh  ;  but  you'll  laugh  the  wrong  side 
of  your  face  one  day.  [To  Emma.]  Go  about  your 
business,  Emma,  and  work  for  your  living,  like  an 
honest  woman,  and  don't  play  about  with  no 
capitalists. 

Arthur.  Me  a  capitalist !  I  work  on  the  land  so 
well  as  ever  you  work  on  the  sea,  Joe.  It's  just  as 
hard  work  growing  'taters  as  catching  crabs,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Joe.  Why  ban't  you  along  with  your  'taters  then  ? 

Arthur.  The  Lord's  looking  after  my  'taters  this 
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morning,  and  I'm  on  the  way  to  Aunt  Jenifer  with 
a  few  nice  green  things. 

Joe.  One  damn  capitalist  going  to  see  another. 
After  her  cash,  of  course,  like  all  the  rest  be. 

Emma.  My  goodness  gracious,  Joe  !  What's  took 
you  this  morning  ?     Have  a  crab  nipped  you  ! 

Arthur.  He's  in  love  !  I  know  the  signs.  I'll  bet 
you  a  dollar  Joe's  gone  on  a  girl  ! 

Joe.  [Looking  at  him.]  Ah !  You  can  get  sense  out 
of  a  fool  seemingly. 

Arthur.  Find  a  nice,  patient  maiden  and  chuck 
politics,  Joe.  She'll  larn  you  something  better.  You 
might  be  a  very  good  husband  if  you  was  broke  in 
and  taught  to  be  hopeful.  And  why  shouldn't  I 
drop  in  and  cheer  Aunt  Jenifer  a  bit  ?  There  ain't 
no  law  against  brightening  up  your  old  relations,  is 
there  ? 

Joe.  I  won't  brighten  up  no  capitalists. 

Emma.  You  don't  brighten  up  nobody.  You'd 
knock  all  the  fun  out  of  life  with  your  snapping  and 
snarling. 

Joe.  "  Fun  "  !  You  talk  of  "  fun,"  and  a  million 
men  on  the  dole  !  There  ain't  no  room  for  fun,  nor 
yet  love-making,  nor  any  other  foolery  in  the  world 
nowadays. 

Emma.  Love  will  creep  in,  Joe,  even  though  there's 
a  million  men  out  of  work. 

Arthur.  You  talk  sense  to  him.  [Going  up  to  his 
basket.]  I'll  see  you  again,  Emma,  when  this  here 
Prophet  Jonah  be  preaching  somewhere  elso.  Hullo  ! 
If  Uncle  Dick  hasn't  pinched  that  brave  cos  lettuce  ! 
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You  set  to  work  on  Uncle  Dick,  Joe.  He's  the  worst 
sort  of  capitalist,  for  he's  always  after  someone  else's 
capital. 

[Exit  Arthur  up  C,  whistling. 

Emma.  'Tis  a  wonder  Arthur  doesn't  lose  his 
temper  with  you,  Joe. 

Joe.  Bah  !  He  ain't  got  no  temper.  He  ain't 
got  nothing.  Fish  without  salt — that's  what  Arthur 
is — worthless. 

Emma.  Don't  say  that,  Joe.     How's  the  catch  ? 

Joe.  Catch  is  all  right.  Look  in  the  basket.  A 
proper  morning  on  the  sea.  Mr  Major  will  be 
pleased. 

Emma.  The  sea  always  makes  you  happy. 

Joe.  So  it  do  then.  The  sea's  honest  and  the  sea's 
generous. 

Emma.  To  you,  because  you  know  its  secrets. 

Joe.  If  I  was  catching  the  crabs  for  the  hungry, 
I'd  be  happy,  Emma  ;  but  every  time  I  get  a  whopper 
I  say,  "  A  damn  capitalist  will  eat  him,"  and  be  half 
in  a  mind  to  put  him  back. 

Emma.  The  capitalists  have  got  to  eat,  Joe. 

Joe.  Why  ?  Why  should  any  man  eat  as  don't 
work  ?  Eating  and  working  go  together.  And 
there's  lots — the  only  work  they  do  is  to  eat. 

Emma.  Lor',  Joe!     Even  the  pigs  rest  sometimes. 

Joe.  Tell  me  this  ;  was  you  going  to  let  Arthur 
kiss  you  ? 

Emma.  Well — if  I  was  ? 

Joe.  Then  a  very  wanton  thing,  and  I'm  ashamed 
of  you. 

B 
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Emma.  Lor',  Joe,  you're  so  high  and  mighty. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  cared  for  a  girl  ? 

Joe.  You  mind  your  own  business,  Emma,  and 
look  after  yourself.  A  love-hunting  rip — that's  all 
Arthur  is — might  as  well  have  been  a  tom-cat. 

Emma.  You  ain't  got  nothing  fair,  or  honest, 
against  Arthur. 

Joe.     Oh,  yes,  I  have. 

Emma.  What  then  ?  You're  a  clever  one — nobody 
doubts  that,  though  you  ain't  very  large-hearted. 

Joe.  Not  large-hearted — me  ?  That's  a  lie, 
Emma. 

Emma.  Never  mind  about  your  heart  then.  What 
about  Arthur's  ? 

Joe.  He's  got  the  heart  of  a  poly-gamist,1  if  you 
must  know. 

Emma.  A  poly-gamist,  Joe  ?  What's  that  ? 
Sounds  like  a  fish. 

Joe.  It  ain't  nothing  so  honest  as  a  fish.  A  poly- 
gamist  is  a  man  that  would  have  fifty  wives  if  he 
could  afford  to  keep  'em — and  wouldn't  care  whose 
wives  they  were  neither. 

Emma.  What  a  wicked  thing  to  say  against 
Arthur  ! 

Joe.  Don't  you  know  him  ? 

Emma.  [Thinking.']  He's  been  sweet  on  one  here 
and  there  I  grant.  There  was  Lucy  Manders,  and 
Daisy  Groom  to  Tor  Cross,  and  Fanny  Foster,  and 
a  slip  of  a  girl  at  Start  Point — Nelly  Maine  her  name 
was. 

1  Pronounce  it  "  Polly-gamist." 
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Joe.  Very  well  then  ?     Is  that  a  faithful  man  ? 

Emma.  He  was  faithful  to  red  hair  anyway — all 
red  girls,  come  to  think  of  it — and  he  says  they're 
getting  rare. 

Joe.  Kc  l>  off  him — that's  what  I  say.  Keep  off 
the  men.  This  beastly  world's  no  place  for  nice 
little  children  to  come  into.  I'd  blush  to  bring  a 
baby  into  such  a  blasted  world  if  I  was  a  woman. 

Emma.  You  do  cast  one  down,  Joe. 

Joe.  That's  what  I  be  here  for — to  cast  people 
down.  I  want  to  make  Yellow  Sands  know  a  bit 
more  about  the  wicked  injustice  everywhere.  I  want 
to  make  the  men,  women  and  children  all  shout  out 
for  the  revolution  ! 

Emma.  Don't  you  terrify  me,  Joe. 

Joe.  I'd  like  to  see  the  guillotine  set  up  on  this 
beach — I  would  ! 

Emma.  Please,  Joe  ! 

Joe.  Yes ;  and  I  wouldn't  say  but  what  Arthur 
might  be  one  of  the  first  to  see  his  silly  head  rolling 
on  the  sand. 

Emma.  I  properly  hate  you  this  morning,  Joe. 
All  the  same,  I'm  fearing  you're  right  about  Arthur. 
It  mightn't  be  a  very  clever  thing  to  marry  him  for 
the  minute — not  if  he's  a  poly-gamist.  [Sighs.] 

Joe.  If  I've  saved  one  giggling  girl,  'tis  something. 

Enter  Mr  Baslow,  L.C. 

Emma.  Here's  Mr  Baslow. 

Joe.  Mr  busy  "  B."    Mr  busy  bloodsucker— that's 
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what  he  is.     All  lawyers  did  ought  to  be  used  for 
fish  bait. 

Baslow.  Good  morning,  Emma.  How's  your 
father  ? 

Emma.  Nicely,  thank  you,  Mr  Baslow.  Here's 
Joe  Varwell  out  for  the  red  revolution,  though  you'd 
never  think  it  this  nice  weather. 

[Thomas    Major   looks   through  the  cottage 
window. 
There's  father. 

[Exit  Emma  into  cottage  with  her  bucket. 

Baslow.  Morning,  Thomas.  Give  me  half  I 
minute. 

Thomas.  My  time's  yours,  Mr  B.  I'll  be  with 
you.  [Leaves  window.] 

Baslow.  [Inspecting  crabs.]  Fine  fellows,  Joe. 

Joe.  Yes,  there  ain't  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
crabs.     Crabs  are  honest  inside  and  out. 

Baslow.  Why  don't  you  drop  this  nonsense,  Joe? 
You  a  Varwell — to  call  out  for  mob  law  and  wickedness ! 

Joe.  Wait  a  bit !     Our  turn  be  coming. 

Baslow.  Your  turn  will  certainly  come — to  get 
locked  up  one  of  these  days. 

Enter  Thomas  Major  from  his  house. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  ranting  at  the  Constitution. 

Joe.  To  hell  with  the  Constitution. 

Thomas.  Morning,  Mr  B. 

Baslow.  Here's  your  right-hand  man  just  sent 
the  British  Constitution  to  hell,  Thomas  Major. 
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Thomas.  [Looking  at  crabs.]  My  word  !  Where 
d'you  find  'em,  Joe  ?  And  some  nice  useful  dabs 
too.  [To  Baslow.]  He  don't  know  much  about  the 
Constitution,  Joe  don't,  Mr  B.  ;  but  he  do  know 
where  all  the  big  crabs  run. 

[Joe  once  more  picks  up  his  fish  and  basket  and 
is  going. 

Baslow.  Don't  you  go,  Joe.  What  I've  got  to 
say  will  interest  you. 

[Joe  puts  down  basket. 
The  Socialists  want  the  public  room  for  a  shop 
steward  from  Plymouth  to  spout  sedition  on  Tuesday 
night  next ;   and  I  say  "  No." 

Joe.  You  can't  say  "  No." 

Thomas.  Have  you  made  Miss  Varwell's  will, 
Mr  B.  ?  She  tells  me  as  I  am  her  executor,  so  that's 
interesting  me  more  than  socialism  for  the  minute. 
It  ought  to  be  done. 

Baslow.  Certainly  it  ought.  And  if  she  forgets 
to  make  it,  that  vagabond,  Richard  Varwell,  will 
inherit  the  lot.  He's  next  of  kin.  A  nice  little 
property  mind  you — quite  a  nice  little  property, 
Thomas. 

Joe.  [Snorts.]  Property  ! 

Baslow.  We  must  always  be  respectful  to  property, 
Joe.  It's  property  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 
Your  sort  would  only  break  the  world  in  pieces. 
We  shall  never  be  safe  till  we  all  have  property, 
Joe — every  one  of  us.  That's  the  thing  to  pray 
for ;  property  for  all.  Half  the  population  and 
double  the  wealth. 
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Thomas.  Property  is  security,  Joe. 

Joe.  What  about  the  million  out-of-works  without 
property,  or  security  either  ? 

Thomas.  The  poor  out-of-works  be  fretting  Joe  to 
death. 

Baslow.  Presently — presently.  Trust  the  Govern- 
ment. We  shall  solve  the  problem  in  due  course  ; 
but  everything  takes  time. 

Joe.  It  don't  take  much  time  to  starve. 

Baslow.  The  public  room,  Thomas  ?  You 
wouldn't  let  the  public  room  to  a  paid  agitator  ? 

Joe.  'Tis  a  free  country  yet — or  supposed  to  be. 

Baslow.  The  majority  are  still  guarded  against 
the  anti-social  minority  in  England,  Joe. 

Joe.  "  Anti-social  "  !  Us  ?  We're  the  social  ones 
— we're  the  ones  that  want  to  share  and  share  alike. 

Baslow.  Easy  to  share  if  you've  got  nothing 
yourself. 

Thomas.  If  I  was  you,  I'd  raise  no  objection, 
Mr  B.  The  Socialists  be  like  the  stearn  whistle — 
smallest  part  of  the  engine — and  the  noisiest.  Let 
'em  blow  in  the  public  room,  so  long  as  they  don't 
blow  the  roof  off.     They'll  hurt  nobody. 

Joe.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  no  honest  man ;  we 
want  to  heal. 

Baslow.  It  won't  heal  us  to  chop  our  heads  off, 
Joe. 

Joe.  Capitalists  be  past  healing.  You  can  only 
cure  some  things  by  killing  'em. 

Baslow.  [To  Thomas.]  We'll  consider — can't  be 
settled  in  a  minute. 
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Joe.  Ah  !  "  Everything  takes  time,"  eh,  Mr 
Baslow  ?  But  the  older  you  get  the  more  time  you 
want  seemingly. 

Enter  Dick  Varwell. 

Baslow.  A  young  man  in  a  hurry,  you  are  ;  and 
you  belong  to  a  young  party  in  a  hurry.  Don't 
fear,  Joe.  England  will  save  you  from  yourself  and 
your  false  prophets. 

Dick.  That's  right,  Mr  B.     Talk  sense  to  the  fool. 

Baslow.  Pearls  before  swine,  Richard. 

[Exit  Baslow  up  R. 

Joe.  [Shouts  after  Baslow.]  Swine  yourself !  Busy 
old  blundering  bumble  bee  ! 

Thomas.  Shut  your  mouth,  Joe.  Control  yourself 
and  hear  all  sides,  and  call  people  what  they  was 
christened — and  nothing  else. 

Joe.  There's  only  one  side,  and  that's  the  side  of 
a  million  men  as  want  work  and  can't  get  it.  No 
justice  nowhere.  Ban't  the  newspapers  full  of 
injustice,  Uncle  Dick  ? 

Dick.  Never  read  'em,  Joe.  I  only  look  at  the 
pictures  of  the  ladies  who  are  getting  divorced  by 
their  poor  husbands.  They're  very  pretty  most 
times.  The  plain  ones  keep  faithful,  because  it  pays 
'em  best  to  do  so.  When  I  read  the  papers,  I  catch 
myself  wishing  I  was  God  Almighty  for  half  an 
hour.  And  that's  no  use.  There's  no  justice,  as 
you  say,  Joe,  because  we  don't  give  it  a  chance  to 
show  up. 
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Joe.  If  there's  no  equality,  there  can't  be  justice. 

Dick.  Equality  ain't  justice,  you  ass  !  Equality's 
tomfoolery,  and  contrary  to  nature.  Do  your 
labour  bosses  want  equality  ?  Not  much  !  Where 
would  they  be  ?  When  England  was  somebody, 
gentlemen  led  her — for  pride  and  love  of  her.  Now 
the  lawyers  and  tradesmen  lead  her — for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  her.  We  want  a  few  kindly  tigers 
and  lions  to  guide  the  flocks  and  herds.  A  benevo- 
lent autocracy,  Joe. 

Joe.  Benevolent  grandmother ! 

Dick.  A  grandmother  certainly,  if  she's  benevolent. 
Grandmothers  have  got  a  lot  more  sense  than  grand- 
fathers as  a  rule. 

Thomas.  The  rich  must  eat  as  well  as  the  out-of- 
works  remember. 

Joe.  And  they  eat  us.  England's  a  cannibal 
country. 

Dick.  Capital  don't  eat  Labour,  my  poor  Joe. 
It's  Labour  eats  Capital.  We  want  fewer  people 
and  more  machines.  Then  we  should  all  be 
happy. 

Joe.  By  God  !  You're  a  traitor,  Uncle  Dick — 
a  traitor  to  your  own  side  !  You'd  make  any  man 
cry  for  a  bloody  revolution. 

Thomas.  Well,  you  give  the  revolution  a  rest, 
Joe,  and  take  they  crabs  where  they  belong.  Emma 
shall  boil  a  fine  one  for  your  Aunt  Jenifer,  and  you 
shall  carry  it  up  over  to-night. 

Joe.  I  don't  take  crabs  to  no  capitalists. 

Dick.  Try  to  use  the  little  brains  your  Maker's 
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given  you,  Joe,  and  remember  your  aunt's  none  too 
friendly  as  it  is. 

Joe.  I  ain't  going  to  creep  up  her  sleeve  because 
there's  money  hid  there.  Leave  that  to  Arthur. 
My  money  will  go  to  the  Reds. 

Dick.  Wait  till  it  comes  along,  Joe.  Nothing 
breeds  sound  politics  like  a  bit  in  the  savings  bank  ; 
the  only  people  that  would  leave  money  to  the 
Reds  are  them  that  haven't  got  any. 

Thomas.  Of  course  you  mustn't  keep  half-a-crown 
in  your  pocket,  or  a  decent  coat  on  your  back  if  it's 
contrary  to  your  high  opinions,  Joe  ;  but  I'll  order 
you  to  take  a  crab  to  Miss  Varwell  none  the  less. 

Joe.  [Taking  up  basket.]  If  you  command,  I 
obey.  All  masters  are  bullies  and  dock  the  men's 
liberty. 

Dick.  It's  your  bosses  dock  your  liberty,  not 
your  masters. 

Joe.  Our  bosses  protect  us. 

Dick.  Against  what  ?  They  protect  you  against 
your  own  freedom,  against  your  will  to  work  and 
your  power  to  earn.  They  protect  you  against 
independence  and  self-respect  and  proper  pride  and 
ambition  to  excel. 

Joe.  They  protect  the  weakest  members. 

Dick.  Does  it  help  the  weak  to  cripple  the  strong  ? 
Never  ! 

Joe.  How  can  the  likes  of  you,  as  don't  do  an 
hour's  work  a  day,  stand  for  capital  and  say  these 
things  ? 

Dick.  I'm  a  capitalist,  too,  my  lad.     My  cash  is 
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in  my  head.  Brains  is  the  only  sort  of  capita] 
that's  always  safe,  no  matter  what  smashes,  or  how 
much  you  spend. 

[Joe  picks  up  his  basket. 

Joe.  They  ain't  got  you  far  anyway,  Uncle 
Dick. 

Thomas.  And  it's  for  the  likes  of  us,  who 
can  work,  to  keep  your  fine  brains  going — eh, 
Dick? 

Dick.  Certainly,  Thomas.  And  that  being  so, 
I'll  take  one  of  Joe's  crabs,  please,  to  go  with  a  nice 
cos  lettuce  for  my  supper.  Only  us  rich  ones  can 
afford  to  eat  indigestible  food.  That's  a  peril  the 
poor  escape. 

Thomas.  So  you  shall  then — pick  your  own. 

[Joe  sets  doivn  basket  and  Dick  begins  turning 
over  crabs.  Arthur  and  Lydia  enter 
together.  Emma  looks  out  of  the  window 
of  cottage. 

Dick.  [Looking  up  from  crabs.]  Arthur  and  a  girl, 
of  course !  Where  there's  Arthur,  there's  always 
a  girl  pretty  close. 

Lydia.  What  a  thing  to  say,  Mr  Varwell ! 

Arthur.  He's  stealing  your  crabs,  Thomas  ! 

[Arthur  goes  up  to  window  to  Emma. 

Lydia.  [To  Thomas.]  I'm  come  from  Miss  Var- 
well please.  She's  wishful  to  take  the  air  a  bit  and 
will  be  wheeled  down  this  minute  if  you  can  see 
her,  Mr  Major. 

Thomas.  And  very  welcome  indeed.  [Goes  to 
window.] 
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[Dick  has  selected  a  crab  and  wrapped  it  in 
a  dirty  handkerchief. 
Look  out  a  bottle  of  cordial,  Emma. 

Dick.  Did    you    say    cordial,    Thomas  ?     It's    a 
word  that  always  makes  me  feel  brighter. 

Thomas.  She    shall    have    our    best    brew — eh, 
Emma  ? 

Emma.  She  shall ! 

Dick.  Cordial — a  beautiful  and  hopeful  word. 

[Exeunt  into  house  Thomas  and  Richard, 
followed  by  Arthur. 
Lydia.  I'll     fetch     Mis3     Varwell     this     instant 
moment,  then. 

Joe.  Here !     Hold  on.     I  want  a  word  with  you. 
Lydia.  [Excited  but  hiding  it.]  With  me,  Joe  ? 
Joe.  Yes — with  you.     I'll  thank  you  to  meet  me 
in  the  churchyard  to-night  at  half  after  nine,  Lydia 
Blake.     And  look  you're  on  time. 

Lydia.  The   churchyard  ?     Not   a   very   cheerful 
place  to  meet,  Joe. 

Joe.  Quite  cheerful  enough  for  what  I've  got  to 
say. 

[Joe  picks  up  basket. 
Lydia.  Be  you  going  to  take  a  nice  crab  for  Miss 
Jenifer's  birthday  party  to-morrow  ? 

Joe.  Parties — with  a  million  men  on  the  dole  ! 

[Turns    to    house    as    Arthur    and    Emma 
emerge  from  it.     Emma  carries  a  cushion. 
Emma.  Morning,  Lyddy. 

Lydia.  Morning,  Emma.     I'm  just  going  to  fetch 
Miss  Varwell.  [Exit  Lydia. 
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Emma.  We're  getting  ready. 

Joe.  [To  Arthur.]  Here  again  ?  You  watch  out, 
Arthur  ! 

[Exit  Joe  into  house  with  basket. 

Emma.  I'll  set  a  cushion  on  the  seat. 

Arthur.  Set  yourself  in  it  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  we  can  go  on  where  we  left  off  when  Prophet 
Jonah  came  from  the  sea. 

Emma.  No,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  I  say  "  yes." 

[Emma  sits  down. 

Arthur.  When  I  axed  for  a  kiss  a  bit  ago,  that 
was  only  the  start  of  it.  I  was  going  to  ax  for 
a  lot  more,  only  you  looked  such  a  proper  fairy, 
I  began  at  the  wrong  end,  Emma.  I've  loved  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  months  and  months 
— I  swear  I  have — and  'pon  my  life  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  carry  on  without  you.  In  a  word,  I 
want  to  marry  you,  Emma — something  properly 
shocking  cruel  I  want  to  marry  you.  I'd — I'd 
snatch  the  sun  out  of  the  sky  for  you,  if  I  could, 
and  the  sunshine  out  of  the  sea.  Will  you  marry 
me,  Em  ? 

Emma.  [After  a  pause.]  No,  Arthur,  I  don't  think 
I  will.  In  fact  I'm  terrible  sure  I  won't — thank  you 
all  the  same. 

Arthur.  [Much  surprised.]  Deuce  take  it !  You 
won't  ?  You're  playing  the  old  game  I  suppose  ? 
Hide  and  seek. 

Emma.  'Tis  you  play  games,  not  me.  I'm  deadly 
serious. 
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Arthur.  "  Deadly's  "  the  word,  Emma.  And  I 
could  have  sworn  you  was  beginning  to  love  me. 

Emma.  'Tis  your  own  fault  you  get  left,  Arthur. 
Love  may  be  a  lark  to  you  ;  but  what  about  Lucy 
and  Daisy  and  Fanny  and  t' others  ?  How  you  find 
all  the  red  girls,  I  don't  know. 

Arthur.  Red  devils ! 

Emma.  And,  be  it  as  it  will,  I  ain't  going  to  marry 
a  poly-gamist — not  if  I  know  it. 

Arthur.  A  what  ? 

Emma.  You  know — because  you  are  one. 

Arthur.  Me  a  poly-gamist !  You  silly  fool,  you've 
got  to  be  married  first. 

Emma.  Well,  you're  axing  me  to  marry  you,  ain't 
you  ? 

Arthur.  Who  told  you  there  were  such  things  ? 

Emma.  I  weren't  born  yesterday,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  I  wish  you'd  never  been  born  at  all,  then. 
'Tis  Joe — 'tis  that  canting  blighter  Joe.  I'm  getting 
properly  fed  up  with  Joe. 

Emma.  Truth's  truth,  anyway,  and  it  wouldn't  suit 
me  to  be  one  of  a  crowd.  All  or  none's  my  view  of 
a  husband. 

Arthur.  Women's  a  lot  too  greedy  over  the  men. 

Emma.  Ah  !  There  !  That  shows  you  think  like  a 
poly-gamist,  even  if  you  ain't  one.  There's  some 
you've  chucked,  and  some  have  chucked  you — and 
and 

Arthur.  You  needn't  go  into  the  blasted  past, 
Emma.  I've  done  with  the  lot  of  you  now.  I'll 
never  look  at  another  girl.     I  won't  marry  at  all. 
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Emma.  So  long  as  you  understand  my  point  of 
view,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Oh  yes,  I  was  hoping  you  were  just  the 
one  to  make  me  a  good  wife  and  steady  me  down, 
like  Uncle  Dick  said.  But  perhaps  you  don't  care 
to  try  ?     I'm  not  up  to  your  mark  I  know. 

Emma.  'Tisn't  so  much  you  ain't  good  enough, 
Arthur.     I'm  only  a  faulty  human  creature  myself. 

Arthur.  Did  Joe  say  you  was  faulty  ? 

Emma.  Don't  want  nobody  to  tell  me  that. 

Arthur.  You're  an  angel  barring  the  wings — at 
least  I  thought  you  was. 

Emma.  [Rising.]  Say  no  more,  Arthur.  Us'll  be 
friends  and  respect  each  other  I  hope. 

Arthur.  Friends?  Never!  'Tis  love,  or  nothing, 
between  me  and  you.     I'll  very  likely  drown  myself. 

Emma.  No,  Arthur,  you  won't.  You'll  never 
drown  yourself  while  there's  a  red  girl  left  on  earth. 

[Exit  Emma. 

Enter  Mary  Varwell. 

Arthur.  [Shouts  after  Emma.]  I  will  !  I'll  make  a 
hole  in  the  water — I'll  drown  to-night  sure  as  death  ! 

Mary.  Do  I  hear  a  son  of  mine  ?  What  are  you 
saying  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  [With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring  at 
the  sea.]  A  hole  in  the  water,  was  what  I  said. 

Mary.  And  thank  the  watching  Lord  only  I  heard 
you.  How  dare  you,  Arthur  ?  And  brought  up  by 
me. 
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Arthur.  'Twas  said  to  frighten  Emma  Major — not 
you.  I've  offered  and  she's  turned  me  down  short 
and  sharp. 

Mary.  Heaven  bo  merciful  !  Emma  turned  you 
down  !     Why  ? 

Arthur.  Says  I'm  a  poly-gamist ! 

Mary.  What  do  she  know  of  such  creatures  ?  Or 
you  either.     The  girl's  a  fool. 

Arthur.  No — she's  long  ways  short  of  a  fool.  I 
stood  up  for  myself ;  but  I  know  mighty  well  what 
she  means. 

Mary.  Do  you  ?     Perhaps  you'll  tell  me  then. 

Arthur.  Cousin  Joe's  been  talking  I  expect.  He 
hates  me.  In  fact  you  may  say  he  hates  everybody 
who's  anybody. 

Mary.  The  young  dog  !  The  varmint !  I'd  like 
to  wring  his  neck  ;  and  if  you  was  a  man,  Arthur, 
you'd  do  it  yourself.  Lying,  slandering  anarchist. 
I'll  talk  to  Emma. 

Arthur.  No,  no.  You  leave  her  alone.  Emma's 
all  right.  If  anybody  can  bring  her  round,  it's  me. 
Emma  asks  a  good  bit  from  a  man,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  she  isn't  worth  it. 

Enter  Richard  Varwell,  R.,  from  cottage. 

Arthur.  Had  your  tonic,  Uncle  ?     I've  had  mine. 

Dick.  No — ladies  first.  I  live  in  hopes  they'll  leave 
a  drop  for  me.  Hullo,  Mary  !  What  a  family  party  ! 
I  thought  the  eagles  were  going  to  gather  round 
Jenifer  to-morrow.     What's  your  birthday  present 
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for  the  old  girl  I  We  must  all  brighten  her  eyes 
with  something. 

Mary.  You  might  brighten  her  eyes  with  a  pair 
of  decent  trousers  if  you've  got  'em.  You're  a  shame- 
ful object,  Richard. 

Arthur.  I'll  lend  you  a  pair,  Uncle. 

Dick.  "  Tumbledown  Dick  "  they  call  me  now. 
A  skeleton  in  your  cupboard,  eh,  Mary  ?  Well,  I 
don't  rattle  my  bones  at  my  late  brother's  farm  very 
often,  do  I  ? 

Mary.  A  cruel  thing — a  blot  on  the  name !  I've 
seen  my  poor  husband  weep  tears  over  you,  Dick — 
yes,  I  have.  And  you,  with  your  education,  playing 
pianos  in  pubs  and  cadging  for  drinks  all  over  the 
country. 

Dick.  I  must  have  exercise  and  the  open  road, 
Mary.  And  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  ain't 
he  ?  If  you  can  talk  sense  and  play  the  piano,  then 
nice  people  always  welcome  you.  But  you  ought  to 
be  Martha — not  Mary.  You're  a  Martha-hearted 
woman  and  narrow  as  a  knife.  Your  mind — Mary 
— not  your  body.  Your  body's  generous  and  pro- 
mising.    But  it  gives  the  lie  to  your  heart. 

Mary.  Honest  work 

Dick.  You  do  a  bit  of  honest  play  for  a  change, 
my  dear  soul.  Kick  up  your  heels — you  ain't  too 
old.  Let  yourself  go  and  have  a  bit  of  fun,  and 
don't  always  be  saying  unkind  things  about  the  rest 
of  us.  Arthur's  a  poor  reed,  but  he  does  know  how 
to  play  as  well  as  work.  As  for  me,  I'm  afore  my 
time,  like  most  other  heroes. 
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Mary.  Horoos  don't  drink,  or  if  they  do,  they 
koop  shut  about  it.  Drink  have  ruined  you, 
Richard. 

Dick.  A  thousand  pities  I'm  such  a  thirsty  man. 
A  great  tragedy.  All  my  wisdom  won't  grow  me 
a  new  liver.  There's  a  fine  fortune  for  the  doctor 
as'll  promise  new  livers  for  old  ones,  Mary. 

Mary.  Here's  Tom  Major's  girl  turned  down 
Arthur.     And  I  thought  Emma  was  made  of  sense. 

Dick.  No  doubt  that's  the  reason.  Our  little 
Arthur's  history 

Mary.  You  hold  your  tongue  about  Arthur.  You 
ain't  worthy  to  black  Arthur's  boots.  The  girl's 
mad.  But  never  you  mind,  Arthur,  there's  plenty 
so  good  as  her. 

Arthur.  No,  there  ain't.  I've  looked  round  and 
I  know.  But  I'm  not  down  and  out  yet.  You 
don't  expect  a  walk-over  with  a  fine  piece  like 
Emma. 

Mary.  Here  comes  your  Aunt. 

Enter  Lydia  Blake,  pushing  Miss  Jenifer 
Varwell's  old,  shabby  bath-chair,  R.C. 

Dick.  Here  she  comes — looking  for  all  the  world 
like  my  late,  old  friend,  Queen  Victoria. 

[They  turn  to  Jenifer,  and  Arthur  draws  the 
chair  beside  the  seat.     Jenifer  sits  among 
cushions,  calm  and   collected.     She  stares 
fixedly  at  the  sea. 
Regular  Queen's  weather  you've  got,  Jenifer. 
c 
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Mary.  A  brave  sight  to  see  you  out  in  the  air. 
But  keep  your  throat  warm,  there's  a  dear.  Don't 
you  take  off  no  wraps. 

Dick.  There  you  are — now  you  can  sit  and  rule 
the  waves  like  we  pretend  Britannia  does. 

Mary.  Pull  up  they  cushions,  Lydia. 

Arthur.  You  want  for  something  to  keep  the  sun 
out  of  your  eyes,  Aunt  Jenny.  Shall  I  pull  up  the 
hood  ? 

[They  fuss  about  her.  Dick  sits  down  beside 
the  chair  on  the  ground.  Mary  sits  on 
seat  and  holds  Jenifer's  hand. 

Jenifer.  I've  come  to  look  at  the  sea  this  morning 
— not  you  people.     Where's  Tom  Major  ? 

Lydia.  I'll  fetch  him  out,  miss. 

[Lydia  goes  into  Mr  Major's  house. 

Mary.  We  don't  forget  'tis  your  birthday  party 
to-morrow,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  [Shakes  her  head.]  I  hope  not — nor  yet 
your  birthday  presents,  please. 

Arthur.  Us'll  all  be  there  with  our  birthday  gifts 
— some  funny  surprises,  I  warn  you,  Aunt  Jenny. 

Dick.  You  wait  for  mine. 

Jenifer.  [Looking  down  at  Richard's  hat.]  When 
be  you  going  to  get  a  new  hat  and  a  decent  pair  of 
boots,  Richard  ? 

Dick.  When  the  scare-crow  season  comes  round, 
my  dear.     I  know  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Mary.  You  shame  the  name,  Richard. 

Arthur.  He'd  make  a  tidy  good  scare-crow  himself. 

Jenifer.  Where's  Tom  Major  ? 
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Enter  Thomas  Major  from  his  home.     He  carries 
a  tray  with  wine-glasses  and  a  bottle. 

Mary.  Here  lie  is. 

Thomas.  A  very  good  morning  and  glad  to  see 
you,  my  old  dear.  Here's  a  nice  drop  of  home- 
brewed wine  for  'e,  after  your  journey. 

Arthur.  That  fine  cordial  Emma  makes. 

Dick.  [Jumps  up.]  Cordial,  eh  ! 

Jenifer.  Thank  you,  Thomas. 

[He  puts  the  bottle  and  glasses  on  seat  and 
Dick  opens  bottle  and  fills  the  glasses. 
Arthur  takes  one  to  Jenifer,  then  one  to 
his  mother.  Dick  helps  himself,  drinks, 
and  spits  it  out. 

Dick.  Holy  Moses  !  What's  this  made  of,  Tom  ? 
I  thought  I  knew  everything. 

Thomas.  Ah  !     It's  a  secret,  Dick. 

Dick.  Keep  it  then — keep  it.  I  don't  want  it. 
Wouldn't  poison  a  dog  with  it. 

Mary.  'Tis  raspberries,  I  think. 

Arthur.  No — elder-berries,  or  else  blackberries. 
Here's  health  and  long  life  to  you,  Aunt  Jenny — 
whatever  'tis. 

Dick.  A  nice  drink  for  a  death-bed,  I  dare  say, 
Thomas  ;  but  not  while  anybody's  got  strength  to 
fight  against  it. 

Thomas.  Ah,  you'll  wish  you'd  got  it  when  you're 
down  below  on  the  Dowl's  gridiron,  Dick  ! 

Jenifer.  Where's  my  nephew  Joe,  Thomas  ? 
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Thomas.  He'll  be  along  in  a  minute,  I  expect. 
Done  some  good  work  this  morning.  He's  going  to 
fetch  you  up  a  brave  crab  for  your  party  to-morrow. 

Jenifer.  Didn't  nobody  tell  him  I  was  coming 
down? 

Mary.  I  lay  he  knew.  But  what  cares  he  for 
your  wishes — young  snake  in  the  grass  ? 

Thomas.  He's  a  good  bit  under  the  weather — Joe 
is — along  of  the  unemployed. 

Mary.  He'll  be  employed  himself — on  the  tread- 
mill afore  long,  the  wicked  way  he's  going. 

Jenifer.  Well,  you  can  all  leave  me  now,  if  you 
please.     I've  come  to  talk  to  Thomas. 

Dick.  Plotters  !  Plotters  !  You  watch  it,  Mary. 
I  believe  Jenifer's  going  to  run  away  with  Tom  and 
leave  us  all  guessing — yes,  I  do.  Good-bye,  my  old 
love.  And  don't  you  elope  with  this  here  fisherman 
till  after  your  birthday  party.  Come  on,  Mary. 
I'll  pick  a  bit  of  dinner  with  you  this  morning. 

Mary.  No,  you  won't,  Richard.  Us  ain't  got  no 
dinner  for  you  to-day.  I  don't  want  the  men  up  at 
our  place  to  see  you  in  them  rags,  whether  or  no. 

Arthur.  What  about  my  cos  lettuce  ? 

Mary.  [To  Jenifer.]  Don't  you  stay  out  too  long 
and  take  a  chill,  Jenifer.  There's  always  chills  about 
on  this  beach.  You've  got  a  white  circle  round  your 
mouth  I  don't  like,  and  your  eyes  look  a  thought 
glassy  to  me.  You  wait  about,  Arthur,  and  wheel 
your  aunt  home  when  she's  wishful  to  go.  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you  till  to-morrow,  Jenifer. 

[Exit  Mrs  Varwell,  C.L. 
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Dick.  Come  along  with  me  to  the  "  Wheatsheaf  " 
and  listen  to  sense,  Arthur.  You  shall  stand  me  a 
drink  and  get  the  taste  of  this  beastly  mess  out  of 
my  mouth. 

Arthur.  [Kisses  Jenifer.]  I'll  be  back  come  pres- 
ently, Aunt  Jenny.     [Exeunt  Dick  and  Arthur,  R.C. 

Jenifer.  Are  they  gone  ? 

Thomas.  [Sitting  by  her.]  They've  all  gone  now. 

Jenifer.  That  clears  the  air.  My  family  be  a  lot 
of  worthless,  poor  creatures,  Tom  ! 

Thomas.  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  that.  They've 
got  their  points. 

Jenifer.  The  sea's  very  blue  to-day. 

Thomas.  So  blue  as  your  eyes. 

Jenifer.  They've  long  since  faded. 

Thomas.  Not  a  shade.  Blue  as  fifty  years  ago. 
You  was  a  peach  then,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  Nought  left  now  but  the  stone. 

Thomas.  Well,  well ;  we  all  get  a  bit  ruinous  with 
the  years  ;  but  your  good,  brave  heart's  left.  Is  the 
sun  in  your  eyes  ? 

Jenifer.  Yes.  Let  be.  I  like  it.  'Tis  a  melan- 
choly thought  to  us  long-shore  people,  that  there's 
no  sea  in  heaven,  Tom. 

Thomas.  For  your  ear  alone,  Jenifer,  I  always 
take  that  text  with  a  grain  o'  salt !  I  can't  and 
won't  believe  us  seafarers  be  going  to  lose  our  joy 
up  there.  If  the  New  Jerusalem's  like  the  Midlands, 
then  there's  a  lot  will  be  cruel  disappointed.  I'll  die 
hoping  for  a  nice  deep  sea  ;  but  no  wrecks — no 
wrecks  up  over,  and  no  battleships  no  more. 
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Jenifer.  I  always  respected  the  sea,  after  it 
drowned  old  Nathan  Williams. 

Thomas.  He  was  better  under  it  than  on  it.  A 
terrible  bad  man — to  say  it  kindly. 

Jenifer.  He  was.  If  I  don't  know,  who 
should  ? 

[Pause.] 
When  I  be  well  and  spry  like  I  am  now,  I  always 
think  of  the  next  world.     But  when  I  be  sick,  I  put 
it  away.     I  was  wondering  last  night  if  the  heavenly 
mansions  would  have  bathrooms  in  'em. 

Thomas.  A  curious  thought,  sure  enough. 

Jenifer.  Not  they  gas  geysers,  I  hope. 

Thomas.  You  can't  see  angels  washing  somehow. 

Jenifer.  I  often  wish,  when  my  time  comes,  that 
I  could  go  back  to  God  in  better  health  ;  but  that's 
His  affair,  no  doubt.  I  should  have  liked  for  Him 
to  have  seen  me  in  my  twenties,  Thomas. 

Thomas.  A  very  grand  sight  you  was,  Jenifer — 
six  feet  tall  a' most  and  straight  as  a  spar. 

Jenifer.  Would  you  say  there  was  to  be  English 
and  French  and  Germans  and  Americans  up  there, 
or  just  all  the  good  people  and  no  nations  ? 

Thomas.  There  won't  be  enough  left  of  some  to 
make  a  nation,  I  expect.  But  'tis  hard  to  think  the 
English  will  be  lost.  Could  spare  any  of  the  others 
better. 

Jenifer.  No  Irish,  I  hope. 

Thomas.  The  Lord's  all  powerful. 

Jenifer.  Put  my  glass  down.  Yery  nice  if  it 
weren't  for  the  taste  of  it.     Tell  Emma  I  drank  it. 
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Thomas.  [Taking  glass.]  We're  coming  to  your 
party  to-morrow — me  and  her. 

Jenifer.  And  Mr  B.'s  coming,  but  vicar  can't 
look  in  because  he's  got  poor  old  Ned  P  cam's  funeral 
on  his  hands. 

Thomas.  I  do  wish  you'd  let  Baslow  make  your 
will,  Jenifer.  It  would  be  a  weight  off  your  mind. 
I  speak  as  a  friend,  my  dear. 

Jenifer.  I  ain't  forgot  my  will — plenty  of  time 
yet.     I'm  just  watching  'em. 

Thomas.  There's  a  lot  to  think  upon  with  all 
your  goods. 

Jenifer.  Not  so  many,  thank  God — only  six  of 
'em.  Mary,  of  course,  my  brother  Arthur's  widow. 
Well,  you  can't  ask  me  to  fall  on  her  neck,  Tom. 

Thomas.  A  bleak  pattern  of  woman,  but  high 
principled. 

Jenifer.  How  d'you  know  ?  A  very  self-righteous 
and  self-sufficient  creature.  And  under  her  cloak  of 
religion,  she's  death  on  the  main  chance.  She 
shortened  my  brother's  life  in  my  opinion. 

Thomas.  You  mustn't  say  that,  Jenny.  'Twas 
falling  off  the  mowing-machine  into  the  machinery 
that  shortened  poor  Arthur's  life. 

Jenifer.  And  why  did  he  fall  off  into  the 
machinery  ?  He  fell  off,  I  reckon,  because  it  was 
the  quickest  way  to  escape  from  Mary. 

Thomas.  No,  no — he  wasn't  that  sort.  He  was  a 
man  who  very  much  liked  being  alive.  He  always 
took  Mary  in  a  most  Christian  spirit. 

Jenifer.  Well,    I    don't    find    myself    partickler 
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Christian  when  I  think  of  her.  Then  there's  my 
brother  Richard — poor  dear  wretch. 

Thomas.  He  might  have  been  such  a  successful 
man,  too. 

Jenifer.  "  Might-have-beens  "  ain't  no  good  when 
you're  making  your  will.  If  it  left  Richard  the 
money,  he'd  pour  every  farthing  of  it  down  his 
throat. 

Thomas.  He'd  try.  Money  might  finish  him  off. 
A  puzzling  fashion  of  man,  yet  wonderful  wise — for 
others. 

Jenifer.  Then  there's  my  nephew,  Arthur — very 
like  his  father,  though  he  don't  stand  to  work  like  his 
father  did.     Always  after  the  maidens,  they  tell  me. 

Thomas.  Natural  at  his  time  of  life.  Quite  a 
healthy  sign,  Jenifer.  A  pretty  good  fellow,  and  a 
pretty  good  farmer. 

Jenifer.  Too  frivolous — too  frivolous ;  but  kind 
to  me — always  very  kind  and  civil  to  me,  I  will  say. 
Kisses  me,  Tom.  Then  there's  that  anarchist,  Joe — 
like  a  dog  that  hasn't  been  broke  in  proper — always 
snapping  at  his  betters.  I  try  to  see  a  ray  of  hope 
there — but  who  could  ? 

Thomas.  The  best  men  are  never  the  easiest  to 
get  on  with.     He  means  well. 

Jenifer.  Does  he  know  what  he  means  ?  I  doubt 
it.  And  lastly  they  twins — Minnie  and  Nelly 
Masters — little  harmless  women  what  keep  a  wool- 
shop  at  South  Brent.     My  cousins  they  be. 

Thomas.  A  very  well-meaning  pair,  Jenifer — good 
creatures  both. 
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Jenifer.  Good  for  what  ?  Good  for  a  headache 
every  time.  They  twitter  against  each  other,  and 
Nelly  echoes  Minnie  like  a  cuckoo. 

Thomas.  Who  else  is  there  ? 

Jenifer.  That's  all,  thank  God.  That's  my  rela- 
tions.    A  poor  lot,  Tom — a  terrible  poor  lot. 

Thomas.  Relations  mostly  are  in  my  experience. 

Jenifer.  For  two  pins  I'd  leave  you  and  Emma 
my  money  and  my  house. 

Thomas.  [Perturbed.]  Not  a  penny — not  a  penny  ! 
Don't  you  dream  of  no  such  thing,  Jenifer.  I'm  a 
warm  man  myself,  and  it  would  make  a  cruel  lot 
of  trouble  and  ill-feeling — a  proper  scandal  in  Yellow 
Sands.  Us  should  have  to  leave  the  place.  No, 
no,  my  old  dear,  blood's  thicker  than  water  when 
you  come  to  your  last  will  and  testament ;  and  so 
it  should  be. 

Jenifer.  I  don't  like  one  of  'em  half  so  well  as  I 
like  you. 

Thomas.  You  needn't  like  'em,  but  you  must  love 
'em,  because  Providence  sends  our  relations  for  our 
discipline.  The  rising  generation's  all  right.  Arthur 
and  Joe  be  sound  in  my  judgment.  Joe's  a  rare 
good  worker  for  all  his  wild  opinions,  and  knows  the 
ways  of  crabs  and  lobsters  most  amazing. 

Jenifer.  [Laughing.]  I'll  tell  you  something.  My 
little  maid  Lyddy  Blake — she's  fallen  in  love  with 
Joe. 

Thomas.  Then  order  her  to  think  no  more  of 
him.  Joe  ain't  for  the  girls.  He's  dead  against 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  Joe  is.     I  can't 
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keep  my  faro  straight  to  hear  him  telling  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  sometimes.  He'd  make  the  world 
over  again  if  he  could.  But  all  fruits  have  got  to 
be  sour  afore  they're  sweet.  He'll  ripen  in  his 
turn. 

Jenifer.  Lyddy  says  he  does  good  things  unbe- 
known. And  Mary  says  that  Arthur  will  often  help 
a  lame  dog  over  a  stile. 

Thomas.  They're  both  all  right.  If  Arthur's 
fond  of  the  girls,  God  made  him  so,  and  it's  a  wife's 
part  to  keep  a  man  straight  after  marriage.  If  she 
can't,  nobody  can. 

Jenifer.  I  ain't  got  much  sympathy  with  they 
wives  who  yowl  about  to  everybody  that  their 
husbands  be  tired  of  'em. 


Enter  Joe,  L.     He  goes  to  collect  the  crab  pots 
by  the  boat. 

Thomas.  There's  Joe.  Come  here,  Joe,  and  talk 
to  your  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Joe.  [Comes  to  the  bath-chair  and  shakes  Jeni- 
fer's hand.]  Morning,  Aunt  Jenifer.  Hope  you  find 
yourself  pretty  clever  this  morning.  When  be 
you  coming  for  a  row  on  the  sea  along  with  me 
again  ? 

Jenifer.  I'd  like  for  you  to  take  me  and  you 
shall  do  ;  but  I  hear  bad  things  against  you,  Joe. 
They  say  you're  leading  a  lot  of  harmless  young  men 
to  hell  with  your  opinions. 

Joe.  Not  me.     I'd  lead  'em  out  of  hell  if  I  could. 
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Jenifer.  And  all  against  marriage  too  ? 

Joe.  Yes — with  a  million  men  out  of  work.  Us 
don't  want  no  more  paupers,  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Jenifkr.  You'll  grow  into  the  living  daps  of  your 
handsome  father  ;  but  he  was  never  a  prig  when 
he  was  young — knew  his  place,  your  father  did — 
always  touched  his  hat  to  a  pair  of  hosses. 

Joe.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  but  too  contented. 
I  know  my  place,  too. 

Thomas.  You  know  the  place  where  the  big  crabs 
live  anyway,  Joe. 

Jenifer.  Listen  a  bit  to  your  Uncle  Richard. 

Joe.  Worthless  old  dog  ! 

Jenifer.  Not  worthless,  but  his  worth  was  lost. 
There's  lots  of  sense  in  him  for  the  likes  of  you. 
And  mind  to  be  at  my  birthday  party  to-morrow, 
please,  Joe,  if  Mr  Major  will  let  you  come.  And  see 
you  bring  me  a  present.  A  proper  birthday  present 
for  my  eightieth  birthday. 

Joe.  If  I  had  a  present  to  give  away,  I  wouldn't 
give  it  to  you,  Aunt  Jenny. 

Jenifer.  And  why  not  ? 

Joe.  Because  you're  a  blasted  capitalist. 

Thomas.  Order,  Joe ! 

Joe.  All  capitalists  is  blasted.  Damn  presents  ! 
Who's  a  right  to  luxuries  when  there's  women  and 
children  want  meals  ?  The  rich  ought  to  be  giving 
their  life's  blood  for  'em,  if  they  was  the  Christians 
they  pretend  to  be.  [Jenifer  listens  quietly, 

Jenifer.  I'm  never  too  old  to  learn,  Joe.  A 
blasted  capitalist — eh  ? 
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Joe.  I  don't  say  it's  all  your  fault,  Aunt  Jenny — 
but  unearned  money 

Thomas.  Rot,  Joe  !  There  ain't  a  penny  in  the 
world  somebody  haven't  earned. 

Joe.  Stealing  ain't  earning,  Mr  Major. 

Thomas.  Who's  stealing,  Joe  ? 


Richard  and  Arthur  enter,  C.R. 

Dick.  Ah  !  there's  Thomas  trying  to  cut  out  the 
family  and  Joe  making  the  running  behind  your 
back,  Arthur  !  Wants  all  your  cash  for  the  Reds — 
eh,  Jenifer  ? 

Jenifer.  He  knows  what  he  wants.  He  wants 
my  life-blood. 

Joe.  Not  for  myself — not  for  myself,  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Dick.  "  A  cannibal  country  " — eh,  Joe  ? 

Enter  Emma  and  Lydia  from  Mr  Major's  house. 
Arthur  goes  to  them  and  stops  Emma. 

Arthur.  You've  been  crying,  Emma. 

Emma.  No,  I  haven't  then.        [Turns  to  her  father. 

Lydia.  She's  been  peeling  onions  for  dinner,  that's 
all. 

Arthur.  'Tis  for  me  to  cry,  I  reckon,  not  her. 

Lydia.  That's  what  I  told  her. 

Arthur.  You  black  girls  don't  love  me  any 
better'n  the  red  girls. 

Lydia.  Why  should  us  ?  You  love  too  many  for 
many  to  love  you. 
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Arthur.  That's  a  nasty  ono  ! 

Jenifer.  Corao  on,  Lyddy.  I  bo  roady  to  go 
homo  now.  [Looking  at  sea.]  Good-bye,  sea  !  Don't 
the  grand  sea  make  you  happier,  Joe  ? 

Joe.  The  toars  of  the  world  would  make  a  bigger 
sea  than  that ;   listen  to  me,  Aunt  Jenifer 

Arthur.  You  shut  up,  Joe — she's  tired — ain't 
you,  Aunt  Jenny  ?     I'll  wheel  you  home. 

[Lydia  comes  forward,  but  Arthur  takes  chair 
handles. 

Joe.  You  drop  her.  I'll  drive  her.  I  want  to 
tell  Aunt  Jenifer  a  bit  more  yet.  I'll  let  her  have  a 
few  more  ugly  truths  on  the  way  home. 

Arthur.  Joe'll  call  you  names  and  preach  your 
head  off,  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Joe.  You  clear  out.     I'll  handle  her. 

Arthur.  Yes — into  the  ditch.  Don't  you  trust  a 
Bolshie,  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  [Looking  at  them.']  Lyddy  can  wheel  me 
while  you  two  fight  it  out  for  me. 

Arthur.  Fight  for  you  ? 

Thomas.  Not  the  first  time  the  young  men  have 
fought  for  your  aunt.  Fifty  years  ago  a  lot  did — 
and  all  lost  her. 

Joe.  [Seizing  handle  of  chair.]  She  wants  to  list 
to  me,  so  clear  out,  Arthur,  or  we'll  run  over 
you. 

Arthur.  We'll  see.  She's  dared  me  to  fight  for 
her,  Joe,  and  I  will. 
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Joe.  Don't  bo  a  fool — I  could  lick  you  one- 
handed. 

[He  breaks  away  arid  nearly  upsets  the  chair. 
Arthur  stops  him. 
Thomas.  There — there  !     Watch  out,  Joe. 
Dick.  Labour   versus  Capital.     Don't  you   trust 
Labour,  Jenifer  ! 
Arthur.  [Seizing  Joe.]  Now  for  it,  Bolshie  ! 
Joe.  I'll  break  your  neck  if  you  don't  leave  go. 

[The  chair  sways  and  Lydia  runs  to  the  rescue. 
Jenifer.  [Laughing.]  Stop  !     Stop,  Joe. 
Joe.  You  want  Arthur  ? 

Jenifer.  Yes,  I  do  want  Arthur.  I'll  trust  to 
capital,  please.  We're  both  capitalists,  me  and 
Arthur,  and  the  capitalists  must  cling  together. 

Joe.  [To  Arthur.]  Take  her  then,  and  go  where 
all  capitalists  be  going — the  pair  of  you  ! 

[The  men  laugh. 
Dick.  Triumph  of  capital  and  law  and  order — eh, 
Thomas  ? 

Thomas.  So   long  till  to-morrow,   my   old  dear. 
[To  Dick.]  She's  a  wonder,  Dick. 
Dick.  A  Varwell,  Tom — a  Varwell ! 
Thomas.   A    fine    character    and    terrible    peart 
to-day. 

Lydia.  Shall  I  help  you  wash  up  the  glasses, 
Emma  ? 

[Arthur  wheels  Jenifer  off  and  Dick  goes  off 
beside  them.  Lydia  helps  Emma  to  pick 
up  glasses  and  bottle  and  tray.  Emma 
takes  them  into  house,  while  her  Father, 
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ha  ring  waved  to  Jenifer,  precedes  Emma 
into  the  house.  Lydia  is  following  the 
bath  chair  when  Joe  slops  her. 

Joe.  Hold  on,  Lydia — half  a  minute,  you  can 
listen  to  me  now,  then  you  won't  need  to  waste  my 
time  in  the  churchyard  to-night. 

Lydia.  What  ever' s  the  trouble,  Joe  ?  You  be  like 
a  churchyard  owl  yourself. 

Joe.  Come  here  and  listen.  A  darned  queer  thing's 
overtook  me — me  of  all  people  !  I  couldn't  believe 
it  at  first,  but  it's  true. 

Lydia.  I  hope  it's  a  good  thing. 

Joe.  No — it's  a  damnable  thing— a  judgment,  I 
reckon,  for  being  down  on  other  chaps. 

Lydia.  You're  down  on  such  a  lot  of  chaps, 
Joe. 

Joe.  A  bad  mad  thing  have  happened  to  me,  I  tell 
you,  and  I  won't  stand  for  it.  You  know  my  opinions, 
or  if  you  don't,  everybody  else  do.  I  say  folk  be 
cracked  to  go  marrying  in  these  days.  It's  murder 
and  suicide  both  to  marry,  while  the  capitalists  have 
got  us  on  their  chains.  But  what  do  I  find  ?  What 
do  I  find,  Lydia  Blake  ?  I  find — in  strict  confidence, 
please — that  I've  got  a  girl  in  my  fool's  head ;  and 
there  she  bides  and  won't  be  cast  out.  Me  of  all 
people  to  be  hit  like  this  ! 

Lydia.  Lor',  Joe  !  What  a  punishment  for  crying 
out  against  marriage  ! 

Joe.  Yes ;  that's  how  things  happen  in  this 
hateful  world ;  and  you — you  are  the  aggravating 
creature  that's  done  it.     Not  that   I   blame  you. 
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You  didn't  try,  or  nothing  like  that,  of  course.  But 
I  won't  have  it — I  won't  be  made  to  look  a  fool  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people — not  for  love,  or  any  other 
damned  nonsense.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  there 
'tis  ;  I  be  got  to  love  you,  Lydia  Blake.  You  stare, 
but  it's  true,  and  it  must  be  true.  You  know  love, 
same  as  you  know  whooping-cough,  because  there's 
nothing  else  like  it. 

Lydia.     I'm  sorry,  Joe,  if  you  are. 

Joe.  "If  I  am?"  Of  course  I  am.  I  weren't  born 
to  go  love-hunting.  I'm  after  something  a  good  few 
sizes  larger  than  love  ;  and  that's  justice  for  the 
under-dogs.  And  meantime  this  silly  mess  have  got 
into  my  mind. 

Lydia.  Be  you  sure  ?  Perhaps  it  is  whooping- 
cough  and  not  love,  Joe  ?  There's  always  a  lot  of 
both  about. 

Joe.  Don't  try  to  be  funny.  It's  love,  and  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  know.  I  asked  myself  what  I'd  do 
if  I  heard  somebody  else  was  going  to  marry  you, 
and,  until  I  reasoned  with  myself,  I  felt  I'd  hate  for 
any  other  man  to  take  you — and  that's  love — just 
damned  silly  love  and  nothing  else. 

Lydia.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Joe.  A  proper  horror  for  a  chap  like  me  ;  and  I'm 
telling  you,  Lydia,  because  you  must  help  me,  so  as 
I  can  stick  to  my  principles  and  not  lose  my  self- 
respect.  Lord  knows  what  there  is  about  you — and 
I  wouldn't  marry,  even  if  you'd  take  me.  I  wouldn't 
marry  if  I  could — far  from  it. 

Lydia.  I  quite  see,  Joe. 
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Joe.  So  if  you  can  honestly  say  you  don't  feel 
anything  similar,  or,  better  still,  you  fancy  some 
other  man  already,  then  I  reckon  this  beastly  feeling 
would  fade  i  way.  That's  why  I  mention  the  subject, 
and  it's  up  to  you  to  help  me — out  of  friendship,  if 
you  can. 

Lydia.  [After  a  pause.]  Most  of  the  Labour  leaders 
be  married  men  with  families,  I  believe,  Joe.  You 
see  'em  fondling  their  little  children  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  like  the  upper  people. 

Joe.  More  shame  to  'em  !  We  don't  pay  'em  to 
have  children,  nor  yet  to  fondle  'em  ;  we  pay  'em 
to  smash  the  capitalists.  Instead  of  that,  they  all 
turn  into  capitalists  themselves — to  a  man  they  do  ; 
and  I  won't  trust  one  of  'em  much  longer.  Servants 
and  cooks  and  gardeners  and  motor-cars  and  steamer 
trips  round  the  world  ain't  Socialism — not  as  I 
understand  it  anyway — and  these  here  leaders  will 
have  to  answer  some  ugly  questions  afore  long. 
Meantime  I  won't  marry  you,  or  anybody — not  for 
a  moment,  and  if  you'll  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
let  me  hear  you're  not  in  the  market,  then  I'd  feel 
a  weight  off  my  mind.  There's  only  the  Cause  for 
me  ;  and — and — in  any  case  I  well  know  I'm  not 
fine  enough  for  a  rare  piece  like  you,  Lyddy,  and 
I'd  much  like  to  see  the  man  who  was.  It's  a  scandal 
you  should  be  working  your  fingers  to  the  bone  for 
a  rich  old  guinea-pig  like  Aunt  Jenifer.  But  there 
'tis — I  won't  have  my  schemes  upset  by  you,  and  I've 
made  that  clear — and  so  enough  said.  [Pause.]  You 
understand  me  ? 
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Lydia.  Oh  yes — and  I  do  love  a  man  for  that 
matter. 

Joe.  [Blankly.]  The  hell  you  do  !  Well,  that's 
fine.  [Glumly.]  That  cuts  the  knot  very  clever  indeed. 
I'm — I'm  glad  to  hear  it !  [Gloomy.]  That  lets  me 
out  all  right.     Do  he  love  you  properly  ? 

Lydia.  He's  told  me  he  does. 

Joe.  Has  he,  by  God  !  Well,  they're  a  rare  nest 
of  liars  in  Yellow  Sands,  and  I  wouldn't  trust  him 
too  far  if  I  was  you.  I  bet  my  boots  the  fool  don't 
love  you — not  like  what  I  could  have  loved,  if  my 
opinions  had  been  different.  But  now  I'm  free — 
that's  all  that  matters  to  me.  And  if  I  knew  who 
the  man  was — do  I  know  him  ? 

Lydia.  Not  very  well,  I  reckon,  Joe. 

Joe.  So  much  the  better.  But  not  Arthur  ? 
Not  my  cousin,  Arthur  Varwell  ?  I  won't  have 
you  take  that  philandering  fool.  You  shan't  do  it, 
Lydia. 

Lydia.  Good  powers  !  Arthur  wouldn't  look  at 
me. 

Joe.  If  he  do,  I'll  make  him  sorry  he  was  born. 
Whatever  you  are,  you're  too  good  for  the  likes  of 
him.  And  I  hope  the  beggar  will  serve  you  proper, 
whoever  he  is — or  else  I  won't  forgive  him. 

Lydia.  To  know  all  is  to  forgive  all,  Miss  Varwell 
says,  Joe. 

Joe.  Not  a  chance  !  If  you  knew  all  about  'em, 
you'd  never  forgive  anybody.  Good-bye  and — good 
luck,  and  not  a  word,  mind.  [Joe  exit,  L. 

Lydia.  Not  a  word,  Joe. 
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[She  looks  after  him.  Brings  out  her  hand- 
kerchief as  though  to  cry  and  looks  very 
miserable,  then  suddenly  changes  and  begins 
to  laugh,  and— goes  off  running  the  way 
the  bath-chair  went. 


CURTAIN 


ACT  II 

Scene. — Jenifer  Varwell's  parlour,  prepared  for 
the  party.  On  the  R.  is  the  fireplace,  with  small 
fire  ;  at  the  back  one  long,  low  window  open,  with 
geraniums  in  pots  on  the  window-sill.  To  the 
L.  stands  an  old  cottage  piano  with  faded  silk 
front  and  jingling  strings.  It  stands  away  from 
the  wall  and  there  is  room  for  a  chair,  which  stands 
behind  it.  To  the  R.  and  L.  are  entrances.  Over 
mantelshelf  is  the  print  of  Queen  Victoria  reading 
to  the  bedridden  Scots  shepherd ;  and  there  are 
other  familiar  old  prints  on  the  walls.  A  big 
chair  stands  beside  fireplace  with  a  footstool  in 
front  of  it.  Other  comfortable  chairs  are  arranged 
about  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven.  The  women 
will  sit,  but  the  men  will  mostly  stand.  There  is  a 
music-stool  in  front  of  the  piano.  The  instrument 
is  shut.  A  small  table,  with  a  drawer,  is  in 
corner.  Up  C.  towards  the  window  is  a  table  on 
which  are  arranged  some  large  cakes  and  piles  of 
plates  and  dishes  of  fruit — grapes  and  plums. 
There  are  also  groups  of  red  and  green  wine- 
glasses, and  two  bottles  of  port  wine  standing  with 
them. 

[Lydia  is  discovered  arranging  the  table  and 
putting  alternate  red  and  green  wine-glasses 
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round    it.     She    breaks    off    sometimes    to 
dream. 
Joe  suddenly  looks  in  at  the  window. 

Joe.  A  shameful  sight — a  disgrace  to  any  decent, 
thinking  person. 

Lydia.  Good  powers,  you,  Joe !  You  made  me 
jump.     The  party  ain't  begun  yet. 

Joe.  I  ain't  coming  to  the  party.  I  want  you  half 
a  minute.     Where's  Aunt  Jenifer  ? 

Lydia.  Upstairs,  resting  against  the  party. 

Joe.  I'll  come  in  then. 

Lydia.  You'd  best  wait  and  come  to  the  party 
through  the  door,  like  any  decent-thinking  person 

would. 

[Comes  in  through  the  window  and  knocks 
over  a  pot,  which  Lydia  picks  up  and  puts 
back. 

Joe.  Wallowing  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Lydia.  No,  Joe.  A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  plum- 
cake  ain't  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Joe.  They  glasses  mean  capital,  don't  they  ? 
Here's  my  gift  for  her,  and  see  she  has  it.  A  thing 
I  value  a  very  great  deal,  I  may  tell  you.  But  I 
got  hopes  of  Aunt  Jenifer  yet.  She'll  listen  to  me  ; 
and  that's  more  than  most  will.  [Gives  Lydia  a  packet. 

Lydia.  You  must  give  it  yourself,  Joe — indeed, 
you  must  come  to  the  party. 

Joe.  Not  me.  There's  only  one  party  I  know 
about,  and  that's  the  Socialist  party.  Last  night 
Emma  Major  said  you  was  a  good  bit  under  the 
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weather — yes,  you  ;  and  if  that's  so,  you  did  ought 
to  have  come  to  me.  I  ordered  you.  If  that  man  you 
care  about  be  giving  trouble,  I'll  mighty  soon  make 
him  see  sense. 

Lydia.  That's  what  everybody  wants  him  to  see, 
Joe.     Properly  kind  of  you — to  think  of  mo. 

Joe.  Owing  to  my  past  feelings  I'm  wishful  for  you 
to  be  all  right.  You  being  an  orphan,  I'll  give  a 
thought  to  you  and  see  you  ain't  put  on. 

Lydia.  Always  so  kind  to  help  anybody,  you  are, 
Joe. 

Joe.  I'm  out  for  justice,  that's  all ;  and  if  the 
chap's  offered  to  marry  you  and  you're  fool  enough 
to  take  him,  then  marry  you  he  shall,  if  I've  got  to 
drag  him  to  church  myself. 

Lydia.  Lor',  Joe,  would  you  do  that  for  me  ? 

Joe.  Yes — for  you  I'd  do  it. 

Lydia.  You  can't  make  a  chap  marry  you. 

Joe.  If  the  dog's  gone  back  on  it,  have  him  up 
for  breach  and  knock  his  money  out  of  him. 

Lydia.  He  ain't  got  none,  Joe.  He's  like  you — 
hates  the  capitalists.  Never  mind  him,  and  don't 
you  fret  about  me. 

Joe.  'Tis  you  be  fretting,  not  me.  And  I'll  have 
his  name — this  instant  moment,  please.  Out  with 
it,  Lyddy  ! 

Lydia.  No,  Joe. 

Joe.  Don't  be  a  little  fool.  I'm  pretty  clever  and 
far-seeing.  I  understand  life — and  a  hateful  thing 
it  is.  The  chap  would  be  dust  in  my  hands.  An 
anarchist  knows  one  thing,  and  that's  the  time  for 
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direct  action,  so  best  you  tell  me  his  name.  I  won't 
knock  his  head  off,  or  any  deed  like  that.  I'll  just 
talk  sense,  man  to  man,  and  let  him  understand  if  he 
don't  get  on  with  it,  he'll  be  up  against  me.  You're 
about  the  best  girl  ever  came  out  of  Yellow  Sands, 
and  if  he  don't  know  it,  'tis  more  'n  time  the  beggar 
did.  Don't  you  worry.  I'll  be  at  your  wedding  yet. 
Lydia.  I  hope  so,  Joe.  I  shouldn't  much  care 
about  it  if  you  wasn't. 

Joe.  If  you  feel  a  doubt  he's  cooling  off,  chuck  the 
fool  afore  he  chucks  you.     Change  your  mind. 

Lydia.  He  has  chucked  me  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;   but  I  never  shall  change  my  mind,  I'm  sure. 

Joe.  More  shame  to  you  then — to  love  where  you 
ain't  wanted.  I'll  find  out  his  name  myself — yes,  I 
will — and  if  he  gives  me  any  cheek,  you  won't  know 
him  next  time  you  see  him.  You're  a  poor  creature, 
Lyddy,  to  hanker  after  trash  like  him. 

Lydia.  Poor  every  way,  Joe  ;  but  you  can  pleasure 
me  in  one  thing  if  you  mind  to.     I'll  beg  you  to  do 
one  little  thing  for  me. 
Joe.  Why  should  I  % 

Lydia.  Promise.     It's  well  in  your  power. 
Joe.  You  can't  come  it  over  me,  you  know. 
Lydia.  I  know  I  can't — only  too  well.     'Tisn't 
for  myself  but  for  somebody  else.     You're  always 
glad  to  do  something  for  somebody  else.     You  do 
nice  deeds,  Joe ;    but  you  do  'em  in  such  a  fierce 
way,  as  though  you  was  going  to  bite  our  heads  off 
and  hated  us  all  the  time. 
Joe.  Who  is  it  % 
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Lydia.  One  as  be  weak  and  can't  help  herself. 

Joe.  Everybody's  weak  if  they're  poor. 

Lydia.  Promise. 

Joe.  For  you,  then,  I  will — if  it  ain't  against  my 
principles. 

Lydia.  [Giving  him  back  his  parcel.]  You've 
promised,  Joe.  Then  come  to  the  party  and  give 
that  to  your  Aunt  Jenifer  with  your  own  hand — for 
her  old  sake,  Joe.  She's  counting  on  you.  She 
wants  all  her  family  to  stand  by  her. 

Joe.  You  sly  little  devil. 

Lydia.  A  promise,  Joe. 

Joe.  She  won't  hear  no  soft  speeches  from  me. 

Lydia.  She  don't  want  no  soft  speeches.  She  only 
wants  all  the  family  round  her  on  her  birthday. 

Joe.  Then  I'll  look  in  if  I  must. 

Jenifer.  [Off.]  Lyddy ! 

Lydia.  Yes,  miss. 

Jenifer.  [Calling  from  overhead.]  Be  the  party 
beginning,  Lyddy  ? 

Lydia.  [Calling  off.]  Not  yet,  miss.  I'll  come  up 
over  in  a  minute.  [To  Joe.]  Thank  you  dearly,  Joe. 
You'll  never  repent  it,  I  promise  you.  You  go  and 
put  on  your  "  Sundays  "  and  come  back  in  half  an 
hour. 

Joe.  I  won't  put  on  my  "  Sundays."  Nobody 
didn't  ought  to  have  any  Sunday  clothes  with  a 
million  men  out  of  work. 

Jenifer.  [Off.]  Lyddy ! 

Lydia.  Coming,  miss. 

[Exit  Lydia,  R. 
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Joe.  Blasted  capitalist ! 

[He  shakes  his  fist  at  the  evidences  of  the  party 
and  goes  off  through  the  window  as  he  came. 

Enter  Lydia,  R.,  with  Jenifer  on  her  arm.     She 
conducts  the  old  woman  to  her  big  chair. 

Lydia.  'Twas  only  your  nephew,  Joe,  miss.  He 
dropped  in  to  see  me  for  a  minute.  He's  coming  to 
your  party  all  right. 

Jenifer.  You  be  flustered. 

Lydia.  He's  a  flustering  man,  Joe  is.  I  can't  tell 
whether  to  laugh,  or  cry,  when  I'm  along  with  him, 
miss. 

Jenifer.  A  stormy  creature.  He'll  never  know 
no  peace,  nor  let  anybody  else. 

Lydia.  But  such  a  good  meaner,  miss.  Be  the 
table  to  your  liking  ? 

Jenifer.  Very  fine  indeed.  Coloured  wine-glasses 
always  give  a  look  of  richness.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  they  do.  Grapes  always  give  a  look  of  richness 
too. 

Lydia.  Mr  Peters,  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf,"  says 
there  won't  be  no  charge  for  the  wine-glasses  if  they 
all  go  back  safe. 

Jenifer.  An  honest  man  is  Peters.  And  no 
doubt  his  wine's  honest  also.  You  can  open  them 
two  bottles  now.     There's  enough  plum-cakes  ? 

Lydia.  More'n  enough.  They'll  never  eat  half. 
I've  ope'd  the  bottles  a'ready.  Be  you  feeling 
pretty  peart  for  the  party  ? 
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Jenifer.  Yes,  I'm  up  for  anything  to-day ;  but 
I'm  feared  I  shan't  last  out. 

Lydia.  Have  a  tiny  drop  before  they  come.  You 
ain't  looking  forward  to  your  party  very  much,  I'm 
afraid  ? 

Jenifer.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  it. 
That's  always  the  best  part  of  a  party.  No,  I  won't 
drink  nothing — else  I'd  go  to  sleep. 

Lydia.  [Bringing  two  scarlet  mittens  out  of  her 
pocket.]  I've  ventured  to  give  you  a  little  gift  myself, 
miss,  and  I  do  hope  you'll  be  graciously  pleased  to 
accept.  I  knitted  'em — to  keep  your  hands  warm 
of  an  evening,  miss. 

Jenifer.  Did  you  now  ?  [Much  pleased.]  I  never  ! 
My  first  gift  !  And  red's  my  favourite  colour  too. 
Kiss  me,  Lyddy. 

Lydia.  Lor',  miss  ! 

Jenifer.  Kiss  me,  I  say. 

Lydia.  So  I  will  then — and  wish  you  many  more 
birthdays  yet. 

Jenifer.  Not  many  more.  This  be  the  eightieth. 
Ten  more's  enough.     Then  I'll  be  ready  to  go. 

Lydia.  And  there's  all  Eternity  for  birthdays, 
too,  miss. 

Jenifer.  I  doubt  they  keep  'em  in  heaven. 

Lydia.  I  hope  they  do — and  give  each  other  fine 
gifts  perhaps.  More  time  to  do  kind  things  up 
there. 

Jenifer.  Plenty  of  time  to  do  'em  here.  No- 
body's ever  too  busy  to  be  kindly.  'Tis  the  good 
will  lacks,  not  the  time.     Fetch  thicky  table  from 
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the  corner  and  put  it  alongside  me  for  my  proic 

I  shan't  like  none  better  than  yours,  I  expect. 

Lydia.  [Fetching  table  from  corner  and  looking  out 
of  window  as  she  does  so.]  Here's  Mr  Richard  first 
to  come  to  the  party,  miss. 
Jenifer.  Is  he  sober  ? 

Lydia.  Very  steady,  indeed,  miss,  and  very  smart 
too. 

Jenifer.  Hide  they  bottles  for  the  minute. 

[Lydia  puts  down  table  by  Jenifer  and 
Jenifer  puts  the  mittens  on  it.  Lydia 
then  takes  bottles  and  puts  them  in  the  cor- 
ner whence  she  has  moved  the  table.  Then 
she  goes  off,  L.,to  answer  Richard's  knock. 
Jenifer  looks  at  the  table  and  glasses  again 
and  nods. 

Enter  Richard. 

Jenifer.  [Tries  to  see  herself  in  mirror  over  mantel.'] 
No,  I  can't  see  so  high  now. 

Dick.  Ha — ha  !  My  old  bird  !  Going  it,  I  see. 
Best  of  good  wishes,  Jenifer.  [Kisses  her.]  And  don't 
think  I've  forgotten  your  birthday.  Far  from  it ! 
Your  present's  here.  [Pats  his  head.]  But  you  must 
wait  a  bit. 

Enter  Lydia,  L. 

Jenifer.  You  be  looking  pretty  tidy  for  once. 
Dick.  My  levee  clothes — my  court  suit,  Jenny  ! 
[Sniffs.]  Ha  !     I  smell  port.         [Looks  over  the  table. 
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Jenifer.  A  nose  like  a  gun-dog  you've  got  for 
drink. 

Lydia.  He's  found  it,  miss  ! 

[Dick  points  like  a  dog  at  the  bottles.     Then 
he  goes  to  them  and  picks  them  up. 

Jenifer.  You  leave  it  alone,  Richard.  'Tis  the 
best  Peters  had. 

Dick.  I  know  his  best.  [Puts  bottles  on  the  table.] 
Very  tidy  drinking.  I'll  just  make  sure  he's  sent 
the  three  shilling  a  bottle  brand.     [Pours  out  a  glass. 

Lydia.  Oh,  Mr  Varwell,  you  mustn't  drink  it  afore 
the  party's  begun. 

Dick.  The  party  has  begun,  my  child.  I'm  the 
beginning  of  the  party. 

Jenifer.  The  drinking  ain't,  however. 

Dick.  Where  I  am,  you'll  mostly  find  the  drinking 
has  begun.  [Tosses  off  a  glass  of  port.]  Yes — that's 
his  best  tap.  Not  a  wine  you'd  find  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  I  dare  say ;  still  a  nice,  harmless  plummy 
port.  Have  a  thimbleful,  Jenny  ?  It  wouldn't  hurt 
a  woodlouse.  [Jenifer  shakes  her  head. 

Lydia.  [At  window  after  rescuing  bottle  from  Dick's 
hand.]  Here's  Mr  Major  and  Emma — with  their 
gifts,  miss. 

Jenifer.  Don't  tell  me — don't  tell  me  what  they 
are.     I  want  the  surprise  of  'em. 

[Exit  Lydia,  L. 
It's  whispered  Emma's  turned  down  Arthur  ? 

Dick.  Any  pair  of  fools  can  wed,  but  it  takes  at 
least  one  wise  one  to  make  a  marriage.  Emma  doubts 
him. 
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Jenifer.  She  could  rule  Arthur  easy  enough. 

Dick.  Ruling  ain't  marriage — only  master  and 
servant,  or  little  better.  Let  the  wife  be  the  light 
of  the  house,  but  the  husband  the  candlestick. 

Jenifer.  You're  so  smart  ■ —  for  other  people, 
Dick. 

Dick.  True  marriage  is  being  born  again  into  a 
new  world,  Jenifer.  A  tricky  operation  at  best. 
Women  can  even  die  of  it.  No  children — no  cruelty 
— nothing  like  that ;  but  just  death  because  they 
couldn't  be  transplanted  into  matrimony.  A  too 
loving  husband  be  often  just  a  hothouse  to  an  open- 
air  flower.  I've  known  nice  women  killed  by  stuffy 
kindness.  And  when  the  grey  mare's  the  better 
boss,  that's  no  marriage  neither.  The  woman  who 
gets  her  own  way  never  respects  the  man  that  lets 
her. 

Enter  Thomas  Major  with  Emma,  L.  lie  carries 
a  large  salmon  peel  weighing  three  or  four 
founds.  Emma  has  a  pot  of  Cafe  heath  in 
full  floiver.  Lydia  comes  in  a  moment  later,  R. 
She  carries  a  large  dish,  takes  peel  and  puts  it 
on  dish  and  on  to  the  table  by  Jenifer. 

Then  she  goes  off,  R. 

Emma.  [Kissing  Jenifer.]  Bless  you  on  your  birth- 
day, Miss  Jenifer,  and  I've  brought  'e  a  pot  plant, 
if  you  please. 

Jenifer.  And  thank  you,  Emma — a  most  beautiful 
affair,  I'm  sure.     Whatever  is  it  ? 
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Dick.  A  heath — an  African  heath,  Jenifer — comes 
from  a  thirsty  land,  that  plant  does. 

Thomas.  And  I've  fetched  along  this  salmon  peel 
— a  very  unusual  fine  fish,  netted  this  morning. 

Jenifer.  My,  Tom  !     Shines  like  silver. 

Thomas.  And  be  worth  silver,  I  can  tell  you. 
'Twas  Joe  catched  it. 

Dick.  The  flowers  of  the  earth  and  the  fruits  of 
the  sea  are  very  good  gifts  indeed. 

Jenifer.  So  they  are  then ;  but  I  wish  the 
flowers  smelt  and  the  fish  didn't. 

Dick.  I'll  come  and  help  you  eat  him,  Jenifer. 

Thomas.  And  where's  your  birthday  present, 
Dick? 

Dick.  Up  my  sleeve,  Tom.  I  ain't  forgotten  the 
day,  I  assure  you. 

Jenifer.  Joe's  coming  ? 

Thomas.  Oh  yes,  he's  coming. 

Emma.  And  he's  got  a  present  for  'e,  too,  Miss 
Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  Don't  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  though. 
I  love  the  surprises. 

Dick.  A  rope  for  you  to  hang  yourself,  I  expect. 
That's  all  Joe  would  give  a  bloated  old  capitalist 
like  you. 

Emma.  He  said  he'd  open  your  eyes,  miss. 

Jenifer.  Did  he  ?  Well,  they  was  open  and 
seeing  pretty  clear  a  good  many  years  afore  Joe's 
opened. 

Dick.  Come  and  sit  by  me  and  let  down  a  drop, 
Emma. 
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Emma.  I'll  sit  by  you,  but  I  won't  drink. 

[Dick  signals  Emma  to  the  table,  where  he  cuts 
a  cake  and  drinks  another  glass  of  wine. 

Jenifer.  No  drinking  yet.  [To  Thomas.]  What's 
this  about  Emma  turning  down  my  nephy,  Arthur  ? 

Thomas.  So  it  stands,  I  believe,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  I'm  sorry,  then.  She's  just  the  wife  for 
him.     She's  got  character. 

Thomas.  But  have  he  ?  The  first  thing  a  husband 
needs  to  reckon  with  is  his  own  character.  All 
happens  according  to  that.  A  wife  can  do  a  lot, 
but  she  can't  put  character  into  a  man.  She's  a 
right  to  expect  to  find  it  there. 

Jenifer.  Arthur's  got  a  kind  heart,  Tom. 

Thomas.  He  has,  only  it's  a  few  sizes  too  large 
in  Emma's  opinion. 

Jenifer.  Of  course  he  must  keep  off  the  other 
girls  if  he  wants  your  girl. 

Thomas.  Just  so  !  But  we  may  see  'em  tokened 
yet,  my  dear.  He's  got  his  virtues,  and  the  world's 
a  fine  tonic  to  bring  out  the  quality  in  a  young  man, 
if  the  quality  is  there. 

Jenifer.  Him  and  Emma  are  both  so  good  as  gold, 
I  believe. 

Dick.  [Coming  down  eating  cake.]  Gold  ?  Don't 
you  talk  of  gold  like  that,  Jenny.  There's  naught  in 
human  shape  that's  half  so  good  as  gold,  or  so  well 
to  be  trusted. 

Thomas.  Or  so  difficult  to  manage. 

Dick.  Or  so  quick  to  take  wing. 

Jenifer.  Or  so  easy  to  part  from.     Where  I  hope 
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we  bo  going  some  of  these  days,  the  streets  will  bo 
paved  with  the  stuff.  That's  all  they  think  of  it 
up  there. 

Lydia  enters,  R.     There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Lydia  goes  off,  L. 

Dick.  Who's  that— Mr  B.  ? 

Jenifer.  No — that  ain't  Baslow's  knock.  It'll  be 
Minnie  and  Nelly  Masters,  our  twin  cousins  from  the 
Berlin  wool  shop  to  South  Brent. 

Dick.  [To  Thomas.]  A  pair  of  little,  go-by-the- 
ground  virgins  that  pipe  like  starlings. 

Enter  Lydia,  L. 

Lydia.  Miss  Minnie  Masters  and  Miss  Nelly 
Masters,  Miss  Jenifer.  [Exit  Lydia,  R. 

Enter  Minnie  and  Nelly,  little  drab  sisters  dressed 
exactly  alike.  Minnie  carries  a  hat  -  box ; 
Nelly,  a  small  box  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Minnie.  We  be  come,  Cousin  Jenifer  ! 

Nelly.  We  be  come,  Cousin  Jenifer  ! 

[Nelly  is  like  an  echo,  and  speaks  in  the  same 
key  as  Minnie,  only  fainter. 

Jenifer.  And  welcome,  welcome,  both  of  you  ! 

Minnie.  My  !  Company.  [Kisses  Jenifer.]  Con- 
gratulations on  your  birthday,  my  dear. 

Nelly.  [Kissing  Jenifer.]  -ulations  on  your  birth- 
day, my  dear. 

Jenifer.  Have  you  travelled  pretty  clever  ? 

E 
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Minnie.  Very  clover  indeed — by  the  'bus  from 
Kingsbridge. 

Nelly.  Very  clever  by  the  'bus  from  Kinggbridge 

Jenifer.  There's  Cousin  Dick,  you  see  ;  and  mv 
dear  friends,  Mr  Major  and  his  darter. 

Dick.  Looking  younger  than  ever — the  pair  of 
you. 

Minnie.  How  d'you  find  yourself,  Richard  ? 

Dick.  I  find  myself  more  surprised  every  day  to 
hear  you  lovely  girls  ain't  married.  How  you  escape 
the  men  I  don't  know. 

Minnie.  Tee — hee — hee  !     What  a  cure  ! 

Nelly.  Tee — hee — hee  !     What  a  cure  ! 

Dick.  And  how's  Berlin  wool  looking  up  ? 

Minnie.  It  ain't  looking  up — it's  looking  down. 
And  us  don't  call  it  "  Berlin  "  since  the  war.  Times 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be. 

Nelly.  Not  what  they  used  to  be — oh  no  ! 

Dick.  They  never  are,  Nelly.  Me  and  the  times 
have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  I  was 
born. 

Jenifer.  Us  make  our  own  times,  and  I  don't 
hold  as  they've  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with  me — 
quite  the  contrary. 

Dick.  Always  content  is  Jenifer.  [To  Minnie.] 
This  is  Mr  Major,  the  millionaire  boat-owner,  and 
his  fine  girl,  Emma. 

Minnie.  Pleased  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure. 

[Shakes  hands. 

Nelly.  Pleased  to  meet  any  friend  of  Cousin 
Jenifer's. 
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Dick.  Shu  11  I  pour  these  fairies  a  glass  of  port, 
Jenny  i 

,1  i:\iikr.  No,  Dick,  us  won't  begin  till  Mary  comes. 

Minnie.  My  !     What  a  hugeous  great  fish  ! 

Nelly.  A  hugeous  great  fish  ! 

Minnie.  The  presents !  The  presents,  Nelly ! 
We're  forgetting  the  presents. 

[Opens  hat-box  and  produces  a  very  elaborate 
cap  with  white  lace  and  a  big  scarlet  bow. 

Jenifer.  My  stars,  Minnie  !     A  wonderful  affair ! 

Minnie.  Where's  yours,  Nelly  ?  Us  thought  out 
our  gifts,  so  as  they  should  go  together. 

Nelly.  I've  ventured  to  bring  this  string  of  red 
coral  beads — but  only  imitation  ones,  Jenifer — to  be 
worn  along  with  Minnie's  cap. 

Dick.  You'll  make  her  prouder  than  a  peacock. 

Emma.  Oh,  how  lovely  ! 

Nelly.  Wishing  you  the  best  of  everything, 
Cousin  Jenifer. 

[She  brings  out  a  string  of  showy  scarlet  beads. 

Thomas.  What  a  picture  you'll  look,  my  dear  ! 

Jenifer.  [Holding  beads  in  her  hands.']  And  red, 
my  favourite  colour  too. 

Minnie.  We  remembered  that. 

Nelly.  We  remembered. 

Thomas.  Like  Joe's.     D'you  know  Joe,  ladies  ? 

Dick.  The  orphan,  my  brother  John's  boy. 

Minnie.  He's  turned  Bolshie,  haven't  he  ? 

Dick.  Wants  to  string  up  all  you  shopkeepers. 

Nelly.  Oh  my !     String  us  up,  Richard  ? 

Dick.  We'll  make  him  sing  "  The  Red  Flag  "  when 
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he  comes  along.  A  bomb-thrower.  He'll  have  your 
wool  shop  in  ruins  some  day. 

Nelly.  Our  shop  in  ruins  some  day  !     Oh  dear  ! 

Minnie.  There's  a  lot  of  they  wicked  ones  at  South 
Brent,  and  not  near  enough  policemen. 

Nelly.  Not  near  enough  policemen. 

Dick.  I  always  like  to  find  a  place  where  the 
bobbies  run  short.  Here — I'll  try  this  cap  on — to 
show  Jenny — also  the  necklace — then  you'll  see  a 
fool  in  his  cap  and  beads,  instead  of  his  cap  and  bells. 
[Puts  on  cap  and  necklace.]  How's  that,  children  ? 

Minnie.  Oh,  what  a  scream  ! 

Nelly.  What  a  scream  ! 

Jenifer.  You  take  care,  Dick. 

Thomas.  Take  'em  away  from  him,  Emma — he'll 
spoil  all. 

Dick.  [Pretending  to  be  an  old  lady.]  Will  somebody 
pour  me  a  glass  of  port,  please  ?  [All  laugh. 

Minnie.  He's  give  me  a  pain  in  my  side — oh  dear  ! 

Nelly.  Me  too !     A  proper  figure  of  fun.    Oh  dear ! 

Dick.  Funnier  things  presently.  [Takes  off  cap  and 
beads  and  puts  them  beside  Jenifer.] 

Thomas.  [At  window.]  Here's  Mrs  Varwell  and 
Arthur.  What  the  mischief  be  Arthur  carrying  ? 
A  cage  by  the  look 

Jenifer.  Don't  tell  me — don't  tell  me,  Tom  ! 

Lydia  enters,  R. 

Lydia.  Mrs  Varwell  and  Mr  Arthur,  miss. 

[Exit  Lydia,  L. 
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Dick.  Now  we  must  behave.  Mary's  a  Luke 
Gospeller,  remember. 

Minnie.  I  thought  she  belonged  to  the 
"  Ebenezers  "  ? 

Dick.  She's  chucked  them.  They  didn't  make 
enough  of  her. 

Nelly.  Didn't  make  enough  of  her  ! 

[The  Twins  giggle  and  wipe  each  other's  faces 
with  their  handkerchiefs. 

Enter  Mary,  L.    She  carries  a  parcel. 

Mary.  God  bless  you,  Jenifer.  I  won't  make  no 
silly  good  wishes  about  happy  returns  at  your  age, 
because  you  and  me  are  serious  women.  And  the 
next  world  is  the  next,  as  we  well  know,  and  not  this 
one.  But  I've  brought  you  a  shawl — a  very  fine,  soft 
shawl  to  wear  of  evenings.  [Opens  her  parcel.']  How 
de  do,  Minnie  ?     How  de  do,  Nelly  ?     Both  got  here. 

Minnie.  Yes,  we  be  come.  I  hope  I  see  you  well, 
Cousin  Mary  ? 

Nelly.  Hope  I  see  you  well,  Cousin  Mary  ? 

Mary.  No  time  to  think  of  my  health.  Arthur's 
taking  the  newspaper  off  his  present.  And  here's 
mine.  [Opens  out  a  big  red  shawl. 

Dick.  More  red  !  I  hope  there  ain't  no  mad  bulls 
about,  else  they'll  have  the  house  down. 

Mary.  Worked  it  myself — every  stitch. 

Minnie.  You  might  have  bought  the  wool  off  us. 

Nelly.  Yes — the  wool  off  us,  Cousin  Mary. 

Jenifer.  A   very   fine,    soft   shawl,  to   be   sure. 
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[Fingering  it.]  How  you  get  the  time  to  do  all  you 
do  do,  Mary  !     Such  a  lot  on  your  hands. 

Mary.  Them  as  can  make  time  for  prayer,  can 
make  time  for  everything,  Jenifer.  Our  hands  be 
given  us  to  work  'em.  Though  Arthur  don't  like 
to  see  me  work  so  hard  now  I'm  far  gone  in  the 
fifties.  But  plenty  of  time  to  play  when  we  get  to 
the  Happy  Land — that's  what  I  tell  him. 

Nelly.  That's  what  she  tells  him. 

Dick.  What'll  you  play  at,  I  wonder  ?  Leap-frog 
with  the  angels,  I  expect — or  kiss  in  the  ring,  perhaps. 

Mary.  [To  Minnie  and  Nelly.]  If  you  two  don't 
get  more  and  more  alike  as  you  get  older !  And 
you're  growing  older  fast,  I  see.  Where's  Joe  ? 
Not  here,  of  course  ?  Shameful.  Shameful — though 
God  knows  he's  no  loss. 

Minnie.  Turned  Bolshie,  I'm  afraid. 

Mary.  Yes — the  wicked  rascal — but  his  bark's 
worse  than  his  bite.  All  empty  noise.  That  sort 
soon  turn  tail  and  run  when  they're  up  against 
righteousness.  The  work  of  the  world's  done  by 
good  men,  like  my  Arthur — you  mind  that,  Emma. 

Emma.  Have  he  took  to  work,  Mrs  Varwell  ?  Be 
all  the  red  girls  dead  ? 

Enter  Lydia  with  Arthur.    Lydia 

goes  off,  R. 

Arthur  carries  a  big  parrot  in  a  cage. 

Lydia.  Here's  Arthur  with  his  present,  miss. 
Jenifer.  Arthur  !     A  living  parrot ! 
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ASTHUB.  Here  we  urn— mo  and  "  Akoo-ko-ko  "  to 
wish  you  a  very  fine  birthday,  Aunt  Jenifer.  I'll 
kiss  you  for  him  and  myself.  [Kisses  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  A  living  bird,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  Very  much  alive,  indeed ;  "  Akoo-ko-ko  " 
from  the  Amazon. 

Minnie.  What  a  darling  creature. 

Dick.  He's  the  living  likeness  of  you,  Mary  !  Got 
your  round  religious  eyes  in  his  little  head. 

Nelly.  Her  religious  eyes  in  his  little  head  ! 

Thomas.  Sure  he  won't  swear,  Arthur  ?  These 
sea-faring  birds  will  rap  out  a  bit  of  old  English 
sometimes. 

Jenifer.  I  won't  have  him  if  he  swears,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Not  a  crooked  word  ! 

Mary.  Know  Arthur  better,  Jenifer. 

Arthur.  A  very  sweet-tongued  bird.  I've  taught 
him  to  say  "  God  bless  Aunt  Jenifer,"  haven't  I, 
mother  ? 

Mary.  You've  tried. 

Arthur.  He  said  it  clear  as  clear  this  morning. 
Listen  now.     "  God  bless  Aunt  Jenifer,"  '  Ko-Ko.' 

[All  bend  their  heads  round  the  cage ;  suddenly 
in  a  parrot's  voice  come  the  words  from 
Dick. 

Dick.  Arthur's  too  fond  of  the  girls  ! 

[All  stare. 

Jenifer.  Was  that  the  parrot  spoke  ? 

Emma.  What  a  shame,  Richard  !  'Twas  Mr  Var- 
well — I  heard  him. 

[A  11  laugh 
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Arthur.  I'll  pay  you  out  for  that,  Uncle  Dick. 

Mary.  Learn  manners  from  the  parrot,  Richard. 

Arthur.  You  wait  till  '  Ko-Ko's '  steadied  down, 
and  he'll  bless  you  all  right,  Aunt  Jenny. 

Jenifer.  I  like  the  bird.     He's  got  a  nice  nature, 
I  expect.     Give  it  a  bit  of  cake,  Richard. 

Dick.  And  a  drop  of  port,  Arthur. 

Jenifer.  No,  I  won't  have  that. 

Minnie.  Do  it  bite  ? 

Arthur.  No,  no.      He's  all   heart,  '  Ko-Ko '    is. 
Wouldn't  hurt  a  fly. 

[A  sharp  knock  at  the  door.     Lydia  enters,  R., 
and  goes  across,  L. 

Jenifer.  That's  Mr  B.     I  know  his  knock. 

[Lydia  goes  out,  L. 

Minnie.  Who's  "  Mr  B.,"  my  dear  ? 

Nelly.  Who's  "  Mr  B.,"  I  wonder  ? 

Jenifer.  Mr  Baslow — my  friend  and  my  lawyer 
both. 

Minnie.  Fancy  having  a  lawyer  for  a  friend  ! 

Nelly.  A  lawyer  for  a  friend — fancy  ! 

[Dick  goes  to  piano  and  opens  it. 

Dick.  [Plays.']  Your  old  music-box  is  going  home, 
Jenny. 

Jenifer.  Us  be  going  home  together. 

Mary.  You're  going  where  moth  and  rust  don't 
corrupt,  ain't  you,  Jenifer  ? 

Jenifer.  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  Mary.     At  the  Lord's 
time,  my  dear — not  yours.  [Dick  plays. 

Minnie.  Plays  the  piano  and  all !     What  a  man  ! 

Nelly.  What  a  man  ! 
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Arthur.  Thank  you  for  giving  Uncle  Dick  away, 
Emma.  I'll  have  him  up  for  libel  yet !  You  ain't 
Bavage  with  me  no  more,  eh  ? 

Emma.  Why  should  I  be  ? 

Arthur.  Haven't  changed  your  mind  ? 

Emma.  No — I  ain't  a  changer.  Very  clever  of 
you  to  think  of  that  bird. 

Arthur.  There's  only  one  thing  I  think  about — 
and  that's  you. 

Emma.  If  you  only  thought  of  me 

Arthur.  Never  nobody  else  no  more.  You  could 
trust  me  with  your  life. 

Emma.  I'd  be  sorry  to,  Arthur. 

Enter  Lydia,  followed  by  Mr  Baslow,  L. 

Lydia.  Mr  Baslow  be  come,  Miss  Jenifer. 

Baslow.  [Looking  round  and  bowing.]  Welcome — 
welcome,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ! 

[He  carries  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  each  hand. 

Dick.  What  do  I  see — the  bubbly  !  [To  Lydia.] 
Some  tumblers,  quick  !  These  acorn-cups  are  no 
use  for  "the  boy."  [Exit  Lydia,  R. 

Baslow.  [To  Jenifer.]  The  top  of  the  day,  dear 
Miss  Varwell,  and  all  good  neighbours.  I've  brought 
along  a  drop  of  sparkling  wine  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  birthday  feast.  What  a  shower  of 
gifts !  Ivory,  apes  and  peacocks !  Parrots  and 
champagne ! 

Minnie.  Like  the  Arabian  Nights,  I'm  sure. 
Tee-hee-hee  ! 
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Nelly.  Tee-hee-hee!    Just  like  the  Arabian  Nights. 

.1 1  mfku.  I'm  very  grateful,  Mr  B. — very  grateful 
indeed— wondorful  big  bottles. 

Dick.  Magnums,  Jenny,  magnums !  [Looking  at 
label.)  The  real  thing,  Mr  B.  ! 

Baslow.  The  real  thing,  Richard.  Would  I 
bring  Miss  Varwell  anything  but  the  real  thing  1 

[Arthur  takes  them. 

Enter  Lydia  with  a  tray  and  glasses. 

[Lydia  goes  out,  R. 

Arthur.  You'll  want  a  corkscrew. 

Dick.  I  hope  not.  Not  if  the  wine  respects  itself. 
But  I've  got  the  needful  tools,  Arthur.  A  gentle- 
man's never  caught  napping  on  these  occasions. 

[Begins  to  open  the  champagne  with  a  pair  of 
irire-cutters  from  his  pocket. 

Baslow.  [To  Jenifer.]  And  you  must  venture  on 
just  half  a  glass. 

Dick.  Dash  it,  Mr  B. — why  half  a  glass  1  She 
shall  have  half  a  bottle  !  'Twill  lift  her  up  to  cope 
with  her  dreadful  family. 

Mary.  I've  never  been  able  to  feel  champagne's  a 
respectable  wine. 

Dick.  Haven't  you  ?  Pour  a  tumbler  down  your 
neck  and  you  damn  soon  will. 

Jenifer.  Cut  the  cake,  Arthur. 

[Arthur  and  Emma  cut  the  cakes. 

Dick.  Sweet  or  dry,  Mr  B.  ? 

Baslow.  A  bit  on  the  sweet  side,  Dick.  The 
ladies  like  it  sweet. 
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Akhuk.  Ban'1  we  going  <<>  wait  for  Joo  ? 
Mary.  I  hope  not,  I'm  sure.     Parties  don't  wait 
for  anarchists,  I  boliove. 

DlCK.   But  anarchists  often  wait  for  parties — and 
spoil  'em. 

Arthur.  Don't  you  be  hard  on  him,  mother — not 
OH  a  day  like  this. 

Jenifer.  All  you  grown-up  people  didn't  ought  to 
wait  for  Joe.     Get  on  with  it. 

[Champagne  is  opened  and  poured  out.  The 
men  carry  glasses  to  the  women.  The 
women  sit.  The  men  wait  on  them. 
Dick  helps  himself.  He  dashes  off  a  glass 
and  then  goes  to  the  piano.  The  rest  eat 
grapes  and  cake. 
Dick.  Now  you  all  tuck  in  and  I'll  give  Jenifer 
my  present. 

Minnie.  I  believe  Richard's  going  to  dance  ! 
Nelly.  Richard  going  to  dance ! 
Dick.  No,     I    ain't.     I'm    going    to    sing.     My 
birthday  gift's  a  song,  Jenny — a  lovely  song  I  got  off 
a  tramp — words  and  tune  and  all — for  a  pint  of  what 
they  call  beer. 

Minnie.  That  will  be  nice  ! 
Nelly.  Very  nice  indeed  ! 
Thomas.  Have  it  got  a  chorus,  Dick  ? 
Dick.  A  fine  chorus,  and  I  hope  you'll  all  join  in. 

[They  buzz. 
Arthur.  Order  for  Uncle  Dick  ! 

[Dick  plays  up  and  down  the  piano,  which  is  a 
shocking  affair. 
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Richard's  Song. 
I'm  rotten  as  a  bird-pecked  pear, 
Though  only  sixty-one,  I'll  swear, 
But  rather  short  of  teeth  and  hair — 
Sing  tooral — looral — lay  ! 
My  togs  give  all  the  people  pain, 
My  shirt  lets  in  the  fleas  and  rain  ; 
My  trousers  let  'em  out  again — 
Sing  tooral — looral — looral  lay  ! 
Sing  tooral — looral — lay  ! 

[Men  join  in  the  Chorus. 

Dick.  How  d'you  like  it,  Jenifer  ? 
Jenifer.  Not  much,  Richard. 
Dick.  [Singing.] 

A  pub  at  every  other  mile, 
By  night  a  shippon,  thatch,  or  tile, 
Are  all  I'm  asking  from  this  isle — 
Sing  tooral — looral — lay  ! 
And  when  I  pass  beneath  the  sod, 
To  win  a  harp,  or  feel  the  rod, 
Oh,  let  there  be  a  road,  my  God — 
Sing  tooral — looral — looral — lay  ! 
Sing  tooral — looral — lav  ! 
[They  sing  Chorus  over  twice  after  second  verse, 
Minnie's  and  Nelly's  quavering  voices 
heard  above  the  rest. 
[Twisting  round  in  the  music-stool.']  He  was  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  earth — that  tramp  was,  though  he  went 
in  rags  and  had  never  worn  a  collar  in  his  life.     No 
collars  for  him  !     Big  ideas — big  ideas,  like  me. 
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Minnie.  Don't  you  know  a  prettier  song  than  that, 
Dick? 

Nelly.  [Timidly.]  A  love  song,  Dick  ? 

Dick.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  do,  Nolly — I  do  know 
a  bit  of  a  love  song — in  fact,  more  than  one. 

Nelly.  Oh,  sing  it  then  !  I  do  love  a  song  about 
love ! 

Arthur.  So  do  I,  Nelly.     Strike  up,  Uncle  Dick. 

Dick.  It's  called  just  "  Lovers." 

Nelly.  Just  "  Lovers." 

Richard's  Second  Song. 

They  clasp  ;   they  kiss  ;   their  troth  they  plight — 
A  man  and  maid  at  dimpsy  light — 
She  from  the  dairy,  him,  the  plough, 
Eternal,  blessed  love  to  vow. 

D'you  like  that  better,  Jenifer  ? 
Jenifer.  Yes,  Dick — a  lot  better. 
Dick.  Such  little  things  still  happen. 
Jenifer.  I  hope  they  do,  Dick  ! 
Arthur.  I  swear  they  do. 
Nelly.  I  swear  they  do. 
Dick.  Ah  !   Nelly  knows  !  [Singing. 

The  narrow  pathway  through  the  wheat 
Be  all  too  broad  for  their  young  feet, 
Where  side  by  side,  that  happy  twain 
Whisper  the  dear  old  dream  again. 

Minnie.  'Tis  most  pathetical.  I  shall  cry  in  a 
minute. 
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Nelly.  I  ain  crying  ! 

Arthur.  Whore  did  you  get  that  song,  Uncle  Dick  I 

Dick.  Found  it  in  a  newspaper,  Arthur,  when  I 
was  half  drunk  on  Start  Cliff. 

Thomas.  You'll  go  drunk  to  the  cliffs  once  too 
often,  Dick,  and  fall  over. 

Dick.  No,  Thomas.  If  I  drown,  it  won't  be  in 
cold  water.  I've  earned  a  drop  of  liquor  now — eh, 
Jenny  ? 

Jenifer.  You  might  have  earned  a  living  with 
gifts  like  yours,  Dick — if  you'd  been  a  trustable 
man. 

Dick.  Now — altogether — my  sister's  health  ! 

[They  hold  up  their  glasses,  and  all  wish 
Jenifer  good  health.  When  they  have 
subsided,  Mary  speaks. 

Mary.  Here's  to  your  eternal  home,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mary.  Here's 
to  yours.  [Sips  her  glass. 

Dick.  And  may  none  of  us  find  ourselves  short  of 
a  drink  when  we  get  there. 

Minnie.  It's  running  to  my  head — I  knew  it 
would. 

Nelly.  Stop  then  !     Stop,  Minnie  ! 

Dick.  No  heel  taps  ! 

Minnie.  It  fizzes  inside  you,  like  sherbet. 

Baslow.  Now  I'll  say  a  word,  please.  [Stands  up.] 
Our  dear  and  valued  friend,  Miss  Jenifer  Varwell, 
has  lived  in  Yellow  Sands  all  her  life  and  been  an 
honour  to  the  name  ;  and  I'm  sure  a  better  thought 
of  woman  never  did  live  here.     Kind  to  all  and  good 
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to  all  ;  and  long  may  she  still  stay  with  us,  and  may 
all  1  Lings  go  well  with  her  as  she  deserves.  May  she 
live  to  see  the  young  folks  grow  wiser. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  One  for  you,  Arthur 

Baslow.  And  put  their  new-fangled,  nonsensical 
ideas  behind  them. 

Mary.  [Aside.]  One  for  Joe  ! 

Baslow.  May  she  mark  her  own  good  sense  re- 
flected in  the  rising  generation,  and  so  I  lift  my 
glass  to  her  and  hope  you'll  all  do  the  same. 

Arthur.  Three  cheers  for  Aunt  Jenifer  ! 

[All  drink. 
She's  the  biggest  sport  in  Yellow  Sands,  and  I  wish 
her  joy.     Now  it's  your  turn,  Uncle  Dick. 

Dick.  [Getting  up.]  All  I  say  is  that  my  sister's  a 
very  fine  lady — a  good  old  Conservative  and  a  credit 
to  her  country  and  her  king.  She's  got  her  high 
opinions  from  me.  We're  both  aristocrats — that's 
what  we  are — and  we  stand  for  dignity  and  sense, 
and  England  at  the  helm  of  the  earth,  where  she 
ought  to  be.  You  can  liken  Jenifer  to  Start  Light- 
house— a  steadfast  mark  shining  out  over  the  waves — 
and  if  you  young  people  steer  your  little  boats  by 
Jenifer,  you'll  escape  shipwreck,  I  promise  you. 
She'll  take  her  fine  qualities  to  heaven  with  her  and 
give  'em  something  to  think  about  up  there,  too,  I 
shouldn't  wonder ;  and  there  she'll  be  greeted  with 
open  arms  by  her  fellow- Victorians,  who'll  all  be 
there — every  one  of  'em. 

Arthur.  [Who  has  been  drinking  pretty  freely.] 
Hear  !     Hear  ! 
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Baslow.  Now  just  a  word  from  Thomas — her 
oldest  friend. 

Thomas.  I  ban't  no  speechifier,  like  you  men,  but 
this  I  will  say — she's  a  wonder,  and  I've  got  to  thank 
her  for  many  a  clever  thought  and  wise  word  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  She's  brave  and  she's  patient  and 
faithful — all  very  fine  things  and  not  so  common  as 
they  was.  And  a  lighthouse,  as  Richard  says,  as 
have  saved  more  than  one  craft  from  the  rocks  to 
my  sure  knowledge.  She's  beyond  praise,  and 
she's  been  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  ever 
since  I  was  a  lad  and  axed  her  to  marry  me,  and 
she  boxed  my  ears  for  doing  so. 

[All  applaud  Thomas. 

Arthur.  And  what  d'you  say  to  that,  Aunt 
Jenny  ? 

Jenifer.  [Rising.']  Yes,  I  be  going  to  rise  up — 
such  a  lot  of  clever  people  !  I'm  proud  to  hear  such 
things,  and  I'd  be  prouder  still  if  they  was  true. 
And  you  bear  in  mind  every  word  they've  told  me, 
Arthur,  because  I  want  to  hear  it  all  over  again 
to-morrow. 

Lydia.  Here  be  Joe,  Miss  Jenifer. 


Enter  Joe  suddenly.  He  shoulders  his  way  to 
Jenifer,  takes  off  his  cap,  and  gives  her  his 
little  parcel. 

Dick.  What  you've  missed,  Joe,  my  poor  lad  ! 
Jenifer.     You  be  come,  Joe  ? 
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Joe.  I  be  come  because  I  promised  to  come.  And 
I  wish  you  all  happiness  and  many  good  returns  of 
your  birthday,  Aunt  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  Kiss  me  then. 

Joe.  I  wouldn't  kiss  no  other  capitalist  but  you. 
[Kisses  her.]  And  here's  my  gift.  You  open  it  when 
this  flare-up's  over — open  it  and  read  it,  Aunt 
Jenifer,  if  you  please. 

Jenifer.  The  world's  got  a  kind  heart  for  an 
old  woman,  you  see,  Joe. 

[Puts  his  gift  with  the  rest. 

Joe.  You  may  think  so,  being  well  out  of  the  world, 
but  you're  wrong.  The  world's  got  a  devilish  hard 
heart  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Dick.  Give  the  Bolshie  a  drink,  Arthur. 

Jenifer.  Here's  your  cousins  Minnie  and  Nelly 
come  to  my  birthday. 

Minnie.  [Shaking  hands  with  Joe.]  I  do  hope 
it  ain't  true,  Joe,  that  you  want  to  upset  the 
Kingdom  ? 

Nelly.  [Shaking  hands.]  Don't  upset  the  Kingdom, 
Joe. 

Joe.  You  be  the  sex  that  only  sees  skin-deep  into 
anything.  [He  shakes  their  hands  hard.]  But  you'll 
live  to  know  better,  I  hope. 

Minnie.  [Wringing  her  hand.]  What  a  terror  ! 

Arthur.  [Bringing  a  drink.]  Here,  Joe,  you  lap 
up  this — Mr  Baslow's  gift — sparkling  champagne, 
Joe — the  real  thing. 

Joe.  Take  the  muck  away. 

[Arthur  drinks  it  himself. 
F 
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Mary.  'Tis  a  pity,  since  you  be  here,  you  didn't 
bring  your  manners. 

Joe.  Manners  ?  These  ain't  no  times  for  manners, 
Aunt  Mary.     I  ban't  a  gentleman,  be  I  ? 

Dick.  No,  Joe.  Don't  you  worry.  Nobody's 
mistaking  you  for  anything  like  that.  But  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  your  Aunt's  a  lady,  so  you  must 
try  and  suit  your  company  for  once. 

Minnie.  A  proper  anarchist,  sure  enough. 

Nelly.  How  his  beautiful,  wicked  eyes  flash  ! 

Minnie.  Hush  !     Take  no  notice,  Nelly. 

Jenifer.  I  won't  have  no  politics  to-day,  Joe. 

Joe.  Sorry,  Aunt  Jenifer.  But  when  people's 
hungry,  I'd  fight  for  'em  till  I  was  crucified. 

Jenifer.  Only  very  great  folk  do  so  grandly  right 
as  to  be  crucified,  Joe.     You  ain't  big  enough. 

Dick.  They  won't  crucify  you  ;  they'll  lock  you  up. 

Joe.  Every  true  Christian  would  be  locked  up  in 
a  world  like  this.  There's  nobody  brave  enough  to 
be  a  true  Christian. 

Emma.  You're  hungry,  Joe.  I  always  know  when 
you're  hungry.     Eat  a  nice  bit  of  cake. 

[Brings  him  cake. 

Jenifer.  No  harm  in  a  bit  o'  cake,  Joe. 

Dick.  When  the  Princess  heard  the  people  had  no 
bread,  she  said  :  "  Let  'em  eat  cake  then" — so  there 
you  are,  Joe.  You  be  humble  and  eat  and  drink  at 
your  Aunt's  table  and  thank  the  giver. 

[Joe  subsides  into  a  seat  behind  the  piano  and  eats. 

Joe.  I  do  thank  the  giver.  She's  all  right.  But 
'tis  no  time  for  being  humble.     If  you  go  about 
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axing  to  bo  trod  on,  there's  plenty  ready  and  willing 
to  do  it.  [Eats  cake. 

[Emma  brings  him  wine  and  he  takes  it  from  her 
and  drinks  it. 

Thomas.  Nobody  wants  to  tread  on  you,  Joe. 
Live,  and  let  t'otliers  live  be  a  very  good  motto. 

Joe.  Live,  and  let  t'others  die  be  the  motto  in 
England. 

Arthur.  [To  Minnie,  Nelly,  and  Emma.]  Look 
here — dress  her  up — dress  Aunt  Jenifer  up  in  her 
finery  !  Then  us  shall  see  her  in  all  her  birthday 
gifts.  'Twill  be  a  bit  of  fun,  my  old  dear.  Here's 
mother's  shawl,  and  the  cap,  and  the  beads,  and  the 
mittens.  Put  'em  all  on  and  give  us  a  treat,  Aunt 
Jenifer. 

Mary.  Don't  you  tire  your  Aunt,  Arthur. 

[ They  laugh  and  dress  up  Jenifer.     Arthur 
shows  evidences  of  the  wine. 

Dick.  Now  you'll  see  enough  red  to  please  even 
you,  Joe. 

Jenifer.  Call  Lyddy.     She  can  handle  me  best. 

[Exit  Arthur,  R. 
Give  me  an  arm,  Emma.  Then  I'll  rise  up. 
Where's  my  stick  ? 

Dick.  You  scarlet  woman,  Jenifer  !  At  your  time 
of  life. 

Mary.  For  shame,  Eichard  ! 

Minnie.  A  scarlet  woman — oh  my !  what  a 
scream  ! 

Nelly.  Oh    my,    what    a    scream !      A   scarlet 


woman 
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Enter  Lydia  and  Arthur. 

Lydia.  Sakes  alive,  Miss  Jenifer !  You  be  a 
grand  sight. 

[Jenifer  does  look  very  grand.     She  should  be 
(all  and  commanding. 

Minnie.  A  lordly  object  sure  enough,  Cousin 
Jenifer. 

Nelly.  A  very  lordly  object  indeed. 

Dick.  Every  inch  a  queen  ! 

Emma.  You  must  see  yourself — you  must  see 
yourself,  Miss  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  [Rising.]  No,  it's  too  high. 

Lydia.  There's  the  big  glass  up  over.  Will  'e 
come  up,  miss  ? 

Jenifer.  [Excited.]  Fetch  it  down. 

[Lydia  goes  off  quickly,  R. 

Thomas.  Now's  our  time  to  pop  out  and  have  a 
whirl  of  tobacco  afore  they  come  back. 

Baslow.  A  good  thought.  [Taking  out  fife.]  Miss 
Varwell  doesn't  like  tobacco. 

Thomas.  Never  did — a  tidy-minded  creature 
always. 

Jenifer.  I  won't  have  no  smoking  in  here,  and 
you  men  know  it. 

Baslow.  Quite  right,  Miss  Varwell. 

Dick.  Don't  you  let  the  girls  get  at  your  port 
wine  till  we're  back,  Jenifer.  Minnie's  a  lusher — 
you  can  tell  by  her  nose. 

Nelly.  You  can  tell  by  her  nose  !     Oh,  Minnie  ! 
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Minnie.  I'll  have  you  up  for  defamation  of  char- 
acter, Richard. 

[Exeunt  Thomas  Major,  Mr  Baslow,  and 
Richard.  Lydia  brings  in  large  looking- 
glass  and  they  all  crowd  round  to  see  what 
Jenifer  thinks  of  herself.  Lydia  is  out 
of  the  circle  with  her  back  turned  to  Arthur. 
Joe  sits  eating  and  brooding,  then  he  fixes 
his  eyes  on  Lydia. 
Minnie.  There,  Jenifer,  what  d'you  think  of 
yourself  ? 

Mary.  'Tis  all  pomps  and  vanities.  You  mustn't 
set  too  much  store  on  outward  adornments  at  your 
age,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  I'd  look  grand  enough  for  royalty  if  it 
weren't  for  my  face. 

Minnie.  Your  face  is  the  beautifulest  part  of  you, 
Jenifer. 

Nelly.  The  beautifulest  part  of  you. 
Mary.  Don't  you  yield  to  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
Jenifer.     'Tis  what  we  look  like  inside  that  matters 
to  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

Jenifer.  I'm  hoping  for  a  better  face  in  heaven, 
all  the  same.  I  don't  want  to  spend  eternity  with 
this  face.     Take  the  glass  away. 

[Arthur  comes  behind  Lydia,  who  is  watching 
and  not  noticing  him.     He  puts  his  arms 
round  her  and  kisses  her. 
Lydia.  Let  go,  Arthur — how  dare  you  ? 

[Joe  leaps  out  with  a  roar,  seizes  Arthur  and 
pulls  him  back. 
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Joe.  I   warned  you,   you   damned   polygamist — 
now  you  shall  have  it. 

[They  wrestle,  and  Arthur's  coat  is  ripped  up. 
Minnie.  Oh  Lor' — the  Bolshie's  at  work  ! 

[Joe  throws  Arthur  and  falls  on  him. 
Mary.  Separate  'em  !     He'll  kill  Arthur  !     Come 
here,  you  men.     Joe's  murdering  Arthur  ! 
Emma.  Kub  it  in,  Joe. 
Jenifer.  Stop  it — stop  it — my  party  and  all  ! 

[Baslow  enters  with  Major.     Richard  looks 
through  window. 
Dick.  Ah  !     Joe  showing  us  how  to  look  after  the 
happiness  of  others. 

[Baslow,  Thomas  separate  Arthur  and  Joe. 
Mary.  He's  mad — like  all  they  Reds.     He's  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  And  little  Arthur  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Joe.  I'll  kill  him  for  this. 

Minnie.  I  shall  faint  in  a  minute. 

Nelly.  I  am  fainting  ! 

Joe.  Bloody  hound  ! 

Jenifer.  What  are  you  doing,  Joe  Varwell  ? 

Joe.  Teaching  that  lecherous  wretch  manners. 

Jenifer.  Four-footed  sort  of  manners — yours  ! 

Arthur.  'Tis  you  are  the  hound,  and  ought  to  be 
on  a  chain,  Joe.     Nobody's  safe  while  you're  loose. 

Joe.  You'll  never  be  safe — not  while  there's  a 
man  left  to  respect  females. 
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Mary.  That  shows  you,  Jenifer — that  shows  you 
what  Joo  is  !     Wicked  beast ! 

{(lives  her  handkerchief  to  Arthur. 

Joe.  [Trembling  with  rage.]  Next  time  I  catch  you 
insulting  a  woman,  Arthur,  I'll  wring  your  neck — 
mind  that. 

Mary.  There,  you  heard  him,  Jenifer  !  Wants  to 
murder  his  cousin. 

Joe.  Or  any  man  who'd  do  what  ho  done. 

Jenifer.  And  what  did  he  do,  Joe  ?  What  did 
Arthur  do  ?     Perhaps  you'll  tell  us. 

Dick.  Who  was  he  insulting,  Joe  ?  Was  it 
Minnie  ?  Was  it  Nelly  ?  What  did  ho  do  to  'em  ? 
Details — details,  Joe. 

Joe.  You  laugh,  you  boozy  old  fool — you  all 
laugh  !  Decency  means  nought  to  you.  To  hell 
with  the  blasted  pack  of  you  !     I 

Jenifer.  Leave  my  house,  Joe.  Be  gone  !  You'll 
break  my  heart  yet  afore  I  die. 

Joe.  Hearts  !  You  ain't  got  a  clean,  honest  heart 
among  you  ! 

Thomas.  March,  Joe,  if  you  please.     Out  of  this  ! 

[Exit  Joe. 

Dick.  I  will  say  for  an  anarchist,  that  when  he 
comes  to  a  party,  you  always  know  he's  been. 

Minnie.  His  eyes  flashed  like  knitting-needles. 

Nelly.  Like  knitting-needles  they  flashed. 

Jenifer.  What  made  him  fall  on  you,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  I'll  call  Lyddy  and  she  can  bear  me 
out.  [Calls.]  Lyddy,  come  here.  Give  me  another 
'andkerchief,  somebody. 
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[Minnie,  Nelly,  and  Emma  offer  him  their 

handkerchiefs. 

Dick.  Tapped  your  claret,   did  he  ?     Well,  let's 

have  some  port.     Bad  for  the  nerves,  Joe  is.     You 

always  want  a  soother  after  Joe.  [Helps  himself. 


Enter  Lydia,  R. 

Mary.  If  us  hadn't  been  here,  Arthur  was  a  dead 
man. 

Jenifer.  [Who  has  returned  to  her  chair.]  What 
was  you  doing,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  Well,  it  was  like  this.  I  saw  Lyddy 
standing  all  by  herself  and  I  gave  her  a  kiss — for 
luck.  I  won't  deny  it.  And  this  is  England,  ain't 
it — a  free  country  ?  Can't  a  man  give  a  fine  girl  a 
kiss  without  being  murdered  for  it  ? 

Jenifer.  Joe  saw  you  ? 

Arthur.  Look  at  me. 

Emma.  And  did  you  kiss  Arthur,  Lydia  ? 

[Lydia  cries  and  shakes  her  head. 

Jenifer.  Dry  your  eyes.  You  ain't  got  nothing 
to  cry  about. 

Arthur.  Lyddy  did  not  kiss  me — hadn't  got  time. 
He  was  on  me  like  the  crack  of  Doom. 

Mary.  Your  birthday  party  and  everything. 

Nelly.  Birthday  party  and  everything. 

Arthur.  You'd  think  I'd  committed  a  crime. 

Thomas.  Joe  did  think  so. 

Emma.  It  ain't  no  use  warning  you,  Arthur. 

Dick.  A  glass  of  port,  Jenifer. 
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Mary.  All  nonsense  and  only  an  excuse  to  slay 
his  cousin.  Who's  he  to  preach  morals — a  murder- 
ing Red  man  like  him  ? 

Dick.  [To  Mary.]  And  what  would  you  have 
done  about  it  when  you  were  a  girl  if  a  man  had 
kissed  you  against  your  will,  Mary  ? 

Mary.  I  know  what  you're  aiming  at,  Richard. 

Emma.  Cheer  up,  Lyddy.  Arthur  won't  try  to 
kiss  you  no  more. 

Arthur.  Til  give  up  kissing  anybody.  It  don't  pay. 

Jenifer.  Hand  your  coat  to  Lydia  and  she'll  sew  it 
up  afore  you  go  home. 

Arthur.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Coals  of  fire, 
I'm  sure. 

Lydia.  Joe  will  take  such  a  lot  on  himself,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Yes — he's  too  busy  sometimes. 

[Arthur  takes  off  his  coat  and  Lydia  goes  off 
R.  with  it. 

Mary.  Now  you've  seen  what  he  is,  never  let  that 
hateful  creature  darken  this  door  again,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  You  said  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite, 
Mary.    He  can  teach  you  how  to  bite  too,  eh,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  [Patting  his  nose.]  He  can  bite  all  right. 
Learned  that  from  the  crabs,  no  doubt.  But  it's  no 
matter.     I  ain't  one  for  grievances. 

Mary.  There !  You  see !  A  proper  Christian 
Arthur  is.     He  forgives  everybody. 

Jenifer.  Well,  my  dears,  I  reckon  my  party's 
over,  and  I'll  be  glad  if  you'll  all  go  home  now,  please. 

Dick.  And  a  very  triumphant  party  too.  Never 
enjoyed  one  more. 
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Nelly.  Never  enjoyed  one  more. 

Dick.  Hark  !   the  mocking  bird  ! 

Nelly.  Oh,  go  on,  Richard ! 

Dick.  We'll  all  go  on.  I'll  see  you  ladies  to  the 
omnibus  and  tuck  you  in. 

Minnie.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  Cousin 
Jenifer.  And  thank  you  for  your  lovely  party. 
We'll  never  forget  it. 

Nelly.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  and  we'll 
never  forget  it,  Cousin  Jenifer. 

Minnie.  [Kissing  Jenifer.]  We'll  come  and  see 
you  again  very  soon. 

Nelly.  Very  soon  indeed. 

Jenifer.  So  you  shall  then. 

Dick.  Now,  girls — here's  an  arm  for  each  of  you. 
You  go  to  bed,  Jenny.  You've  done  your  bit 
to-day.  See  you  to-morrow.  And  look  after  Joe's 
present.  So  likely  as  not  it's  an  infernal  machine 
and  will  blow  you  up  and  your  parrot,  and  the  whole 
box  of  tricks  when  you  open  it. 

[Exeunt  Minnie,  Nelly,  and  Dick,  L. 

Emma.  [To  Arthur.]  You  shouldn't  have  done  it, 
whether  or  no. 

Arthur.  All  your  fault  too — remember  that.  If 
you'd  took  a  different  line  yesterday,  I  wouldn't  have 
behaved  so  shameful  to-day. 

Emma.  There's  a  lot  more  to  love  than  love- 
making,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  But  love  without  love-making — what's 
that  ?  Don't  you  pretend  to  be  an  old  maid,  Emma, 
because  I  won't  have  it.     Leave  preaching  to  Joe. 
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Enter  Lydia,  R.,  with  the  mended  coat. 

Jenifer.  There — that's  good  for  evil,  Arthur. 

Lydia.  I've  only  catched  it  up,  Arthur. 

Emma.  Come  on  home,  father.  'Tis  time  Miss 
Jenifer  was  resting. 

Thomas.  [Who  has  been  talking  to  Baslow.]  Surely 
— surely.  Good-bye  and  God  watch  over  you, 
Jenifer ;  and  I'll  send  that  ill-convenient  young 
toad  up  to-night,  to  say  he's  sorry  for  his  sins. 

Jenifer.  [Who  has  been  talking  to  Mary.]  Don't 
send  him  if  he  ain't  willing  and  wishful  to  come. 
That's  no  use. 

Emma.  [Kissing  Jenifer.]  Good-bye,  Miss  Jenifer, 
and  thank  you  for  your  lovely  party. 

Jenifer.  Good-bye,  my  dear.  And  thank  you 
and  your  good  father  for  coming.  I'll  eat  a  dollop 
of  your  fish  to-morrow,  Tom  ;  and  your  nice  pot 
plant  shall  be  put  on  my  window-ledge,  Emma. 

[Exit  Major,  L. 

Arthur.  [To  Emma.]  Good-bye,  old  maid. 

Emma.  You  think  the  girl  who  won't  take  you  be 
bound  to  die  an  old  maid,  don't  you  ? 

[Exit  Emma,  L. 

Baslow.  I  must  be  on  the  move  too. 

Jenifer.  You  bide,  please.  If  you  can  spare  a 
pinch  more  time,  I'll  tell  you  about  my  will,  while 
I've  got  my  relations  all  in  my  mind  so  clear. 

Mary.  A  very  clever  thought,  Jenifer  !  You  do 
it  this  minute  !     'Tis  Mr  B.'s  beautiful  wine  have 
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made  you  feel  so  smart.  You  go  through  with  it  for 
your  soul's  peace,  and  then  you  can  turn  your  mind 
to  higher  things.  'Tis  a  pity  Joe  ruined  your 
splendid  party  in  a  manner  of  speaking  ;  but  that's 
his  character — born  to  ruin  everything  and  hurt  his 
family  and  defy  his  Maker,  and  breed  trouble,  so 
sure  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  I  tremble  to  think 
what  he'll  come  to.  But  we  must  try  to  forget  Joe 
— there's  always  dear  Arthur.  And  'tis  a  pity 
Richard  disgraced  himself  in  company  and  drank 
such  a  lot  and  sang  a  vulgar  song  ;  but  he'll  always 
be  the  same,  poor  soul,  till  a  drunkard's  grave  shuts 
on  him.  He  chose  the  wrong  path  with  his  eyes 
open — so  all's  said.  And  'tis  a  pity  they  little, 
giggling,  silly  twins  trapsed  over  from  South  Brent, 
because  they  be  full  of  money  and  don't  want  yours 
— and  'tis  all  stuff  and  nonsense  that  the  wool 
trade  be  going  down.  And  they  beads  are  imitation, 
Jenifer.  [Pointing  to  beads.]  You  mustn't  think  they 
be  coral,  my  dear,  because  they  ain't. 

Jenifer.  So  Nelly  told  me  when  she  gave  'em  to 
me. 

Mary.  Did  she  ?  I'm  glad  she  was  honest.  I 
dare  say  half-a-crown  would  have  bought  'em. 
And  the  Majors — nice  people,  very  nice  people — 
but  no  kin  to  you.  And  I  wouldn't  touch  that 
fish  if  I  were  you — far  too  rich  at  your  age. 
Arthur's  going  to  bring  you  a  nice  young  duck  o' 
Tuesday. 

Jenifer.  You  haven't  forgotten  one  of  the 
relations — but  yourself,  Mary. 
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Mary.  I  never  think  about  myself,  Jenifer ;  and 
'tis  them  who  don't  think  about  themselves  that  God 
A'mighty  oftenest  remembers. 

Jenifer.  No  doubt  us  can  safely  leave  that  sort 
to  Him. 

Mary.  [To  Lydia.]  You  look  after  her  sharp 
presently,  Lydia,  and  when  Mr  B.  takes  his  leave, 
you  get  her  off  for  a  nice  long  sleep.  Come,  Arthur. 
The  parrot  be  settling  down  a'ready.  His  cage  alone 
cost — what  was  it,  Arthur  1  [Kissing  Jenifer.] 
Good-bye,  my  dear  woman ;  and  may  God  watch 
over  you  and  your  arrangements. 

Jenifer.  No  doubt  He's  got  His  Almighty  Eye 
on  what  I  be  going  to  do,  Mary. 

Mary.  Trust  Him  !  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  His  will,  Jenifer. 

Jenifer.  Nor  yet  a  parrot,  I  expect.  He'll  know 
all  about  my  will  so  soon  as  ever  I've  made  it. 

Arthur.  [Kissing  Jenifer.]  Good-bye,  Aunt 
Jenny.  I'm  sorry  I  jarred  the  party — and  don't 
think  too  hard  against  Joe.  Joe's  all  right  under 
his  prickles.  I  can  kiss  you  anyway  without  getting 
a  black  eye  for  it. 

Jenifer.  Good-bye  to  'e  both,  and  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  beautiful  gift,  Arthur. 

Mary.  [Going.  Aside  to  Baslow.]  Influence  her 
for  right,  Mr  B.     Influence  her  for  righteousness. 

[Exeunt  Mary  and  Arthur,  L. 

Jenifer.  [To  Baslow.]  Very  bad  for  Christianity, 
I'm  afraid,  they  wonderful  people  like  my  sister-in- 
law.     There's  nothing  worse  than  some  of  them  good 
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Christians  for  making  you  feel  a  bad  one.  [To  Lydia.] 
Move  the  presents  and  set  out  pen  and  ink  for  lawyer, 
Lyddy.  And  get  that  there  will  form  Mr  Baslow  sent 
me.     'Tis  in  the  drawer  of  this  table. 

[Lydia  moves  fish  and  takes  it  out,  R. 
Baslow.  You're  sure  you  don't  feel  too  tired  ?     I 
can  come  to-morrow  at  11.30  if  you  like. 

[Lydia  returns  and  puts  the  pot  plant  on  the 
window  ledge. 
Jenifer.  Now's  the  appointed  time,  Mr  B.     Take 
off  these  frills-de-dills,  Lyddy,  and  then  take  yourself 
off. 

[Lydia  puts  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on  the  little 
table.     Then  she  takes  off  Jenifer's  cap, 
beads,  and  shawl.     Jenifer  has  taken  off 
the  mittens  and  hands  them  to  Lydia. 
Lydia  takes  things  out. 
Baslow.  [Picking   it  up.]  Here's  Joe's  gift — the 
ruffian.     Whatever  did  he  send  you,  Miss  Varwell  ? 
Jenifer.  Open  it  and  see. 

Baslow.  Not  a  boom,  I  hope.  [Laughs  and  opens 
parcel.]  A   book.      Well    thumbed  [Turning    pages'] 
and  many  passages  marked.     Books  can  be  more 
deadly  than  booms. 
Jenifer.  A  book — eh  ?     WThat  be  it  called  ? 

Enter  Lydia. 

Baslow.  "The  Heart  of  the  Under-Dog."     He 
was  the  under-dog  to-day — ha,  ha  ! 

[Baslow  hands  the  book  to  Jenifer,  who  holds 
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it  idhj.  Lydia  fetches  up  a  chair  for 
Mr  B  as  low,  who  brings  out  his  spectacle- 
case,  wipes  his  glasses  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  puts  them  on. 

Lydia.  Shall  I  move  '  Ko-Ko,'  miss  ? 

Jenifer.  [Handing  book  to  Lydia.]  You  can  put 
the  "  Under-Dog  "  with  the  firelighters,  Lyddy. 

Lydia.  Oh,  Miss  Jenifer  ! 

Baslow.  A  good  place  for  him.  He's  lit  a  lot  of 
fiics  in  his  time,  the  under-dog  has. 

Jenifer.  I  know  more  about  the  heart  of  the 
"  Under-Dog  "  than  Joe  does.     I've  seen  it. 

Baslow.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie — eh,  Miss  Varwell  ? 

Lydia.  Please,  dear  miss,  do  keep  it.  'Twas  a 
great  treasure  of  Joe's.  I  lay  he's  given  you  the 
best  thing  he's  got. 

Jenifer.  [Taking  book  back  again.]  I'll  look  at  it 
then.  "  The  best  thing  he's  got."  What's  that,  I 
wonder  ?     His  heart,  I  reckon. 

Lydia.  I  know  he  cherished  it. 

Jenifer.  [Looking  at  Lydia.]  Why  don't  he 
cherish  something  else  as  would  pay  him  better  ? 

Baslow.  [Sitting  down  to  the  table.']  The  under-dog 
can  never  be  the  upper-dog,  and  Providence  never 
meant  that  he  should  be. 

Jenifer.  Let  'em  hunt  in  packs — all  equal — 
upper  and  under. 

Baslow.  Even  the  hounds  have  their  trusty 
leaders,  Miss  Jenifer.  The  Ruler  Spirit  is  a  law  of 
nature. 

Jenifer.  Then  I  wish  the  Lord  would  take  nature 
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in  hand,  and  lam  it  better.  Carry  that  bird  along 
with  you,  Lyddy  ;  and  if  he  says  anything,  don't 
listen. 

Lydia.  No,  miss. 

[Exit  Lydia  with  parrot,  R. 
Baslow.  [Arranging  papers  and  drawing  a  fountain- 
pen  from  his  pocket.]  Now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you 
please. 

[Jenifer  nods  and  stares  thoughtfully  before 
her. 
[Quoting.]  "  This  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament 
of  me,  Jenifer  Varwell " 


CURTAIN 


ACT  III 

Scene. — As  in  Act  II.  Jenifer's  parlour  after  her 
funeral.  The  mourning  party  is  about  to  return 
to  hear  the  will.  The  legacies  to  be  taken  away 
are  on  the  piano. 

[Lydia  discovered  arranging  the  chairs.  She 
has  put  one,  with  the  small  table,  for  Mr 
Baslow.  To  the  left  on  a  table  is  a  large 
seed-cake  and  a  single  bottle  of  wine  with 
wine-glasses.  Lydia  looks  at  the  effect  and 
makes  an  alteration  or  two.  Then  she  goes 
to  the  cage  of  '  Ko-Ko,y  which  stands  in 
the  window. 

Lydia.  You  and  me  must  be  off  to  the  kitchen, 
'  Ko-Ko,'  when  I've  put  the  room  tidy.  She's  gone, 
boy.     Us'll  never  see  her  no  more. 

[Sighs  and  dabs  her  eyes. 

Enter  Emma,  L.     She  wears  a  grey  dress  trimmed 
with  black,  a  black  hat,  and  white  gloves. 

Emma.  I  thought  I  might  lend  you  a  hand,  Lyddy. 
[Emma  is  also  tearful.]  So  I  ran  ahead  of  father. 
Where's  it  to  go  ? 

Lydia.  A  bit  more  to  the  side. 

G  9? 
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Emma.  A  beautiful  funeral.  She'd  have  enjoyed 
it. 

Lydia.  I  expect  she  did.  I'll  put  this  here  by 
the  fire  for  Miss  Minnie  and  Nelly.  They'll  be 
feeling  the  cold  in  they  cotton  dresses.  Thank  you, 
Em.  There's  only  the  chairs  to  set  now.  They  three 
belong  to  the  kitchen.  I  bought  that  bottle  of  sherry 
wine  from  Mr  Peters.  Brown  sherry  always  goes 
with  death,  Miss  Jenifer  told  me,  and  gave  me  the 
money  for  it  three  days  before  she  died.  I  got  the 
cake  this  morning  at  the  baker's.  Mr  Manders  said, 
"  A  seedy  cake  for  a  funeral." 

[They  set  chairs  in  semi-circle  round  table. 

Emma.  Quite  right,  Lyddy.  How  different  from 
the  last  time  we  was  all  here  together  ! 

Lydia.  And  needn't  have  died  at  all,  but  would 
go  and  look  at  the  sea  when  the  wind  blowed  east 
and  got  to  her  breathing  tubes. 

Emma.  Shall  I  put  her  chair  for  Mr  Baslow, 
Lyddy  ? 

Lydia.  Oh  no  !  Leave  her  chair,  Emma.  Last 
words  she  spoke  to  me  was,  "  I  shall  be  along  with 
'em."  "  You'll  soon  be  along  with  the  angels,  dear 
Miss  Jenifer,"  I  said ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 
"  When  Mr  B.  reads  my  will  I  shall  be  there,  Lyddy," 
she  said.     And  maybe  she  will. 

Emma.  [Looking  at  chair.]  A  creepy  thought  she's 
here  ! 

Lydia.  Not  to  me.  I'd  never  fear  her  ghost. 
I'm  sure  she'd  be  just  the  same  as  when  she  was 
alive. 
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Km  ma.  She'd  hiivo  loved  the  fine  crowd  at  her 
funeral. 

Lydia.  Yes,  and  many  shedding  tears  as  you'd 
have  thought  had  forgotten  how.  That  chair  goes 
here  for  Mr  Major. 

Emma.  Father  says  he  haven't  seen  such  a  rally 
of  neighbours  at  a  grave  since  Parson  Fortescue 
was  took  eight  year  ago.  He's  one  of  the  executors 
to  the  will  is  father,  and  Mr  Baslow's  the  other. 
Shall  I  get  a  fresh  glass  of  water  for  Mr  Baslow  I 

Lydia.  No,  that'll  do.  Vicar  didn't  drink.  A 
triumph  for  Arthur  Varwell. 

Emma.  Oh  yes.     Money  ain't  everything,  however. 

Lydia.  That  reminds  me  I  haven't  put  out  they 
legacies.  I  believe  you'd  go  to  Arthur  yet,  with  a 
little  persuasion,  Emma. 

Emma.  Why  for  should  I  ?  He's  got  his  luck — 
more'n  he  deserves,  I  dare  say.  He  can't  have  every- 
thing— ain't  natural. 

Lydia.  You'd  soon  settle  him  down  if  you  took  him. 

Emma.  But  should  I  settle  down  ? 

Lydia.     Oh,  the  piano. 

Emma.  I  want  somebody  as  wouldn't  be  content 
with  any  other  girl  in  the  world  but  me. 

Lydia.  So  we  all  do.  He's  got  a  light  heart — 
and  that's  something. 

Emma.  A  lot  too  light. 

Lydia.  If  you  was  the  ballast 

Emma.  Not  me.  I  won't  be  no  man's  ballast — 
to  be  cast  overboard  in  the  first  storm. 

Lydia.  'Tis  in  storms  the  ballast  saves  'em,  Emma. 
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Emma.  I  ain't  a  missionary.  I  don't  want  to 
save  nobody.  I  don't  marry  no  man  to  stive  him. 
If  Arthur  wants 


Enter  Mary  Varwell,  L.,  in  heavy  crtpe,  etc. 
She  is  excited  and  amiable. 

Mary.  And  what  about  Arthur,  Emma  ?  Is  he 
here  ? 

Lydia.  Not  yet,  Mrs  Varwell. 

Mary.  Did  you  put  that  bit  of  crepe  on  the  bee- 
hive, Lydia  ? 

Lydia.  Yes,  ma'am.  'Tis  well  known  the  bees 
can  tell  when  the  master  or  mistress  be  dead.  I 
put  a  morsel  on  '  Ko-Ko's '  cage  too.  I  believe  he 
knows.     He  misses  her. 

Mary.  [Surveying  the  scene.]  Move  that  chair  back 
a  thought.  You've  fetched  them  special  things  down 
then  1  [Looking  at  wool-work  ship  in  frame,  the 
lobster  in  its  case,  the  big  Bible,  and  the  walking-stick.] 
She  named  'em  to  Arthur  last  time  she  saw  him. 
She  thought  of  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  A 
very  small  cake.  My  sister-in-law  wouldn't  like  for 
her  funeral  nibble  to  be  scamped.  However,  few 
will  want  to  eat.  Now  you  get  going,  Lydia.  I'm 
wishful  to  speak  to  Emma  a  minute. 

[Exit  Lydia,  R. 
You  can  stop  and  hear  the  will  read,  Emma;  if 
you'd  enjoy  it.  Arthur  would  like  for  you  to  be 
here,  and  you're  down  for  a  momentum,  I  believe. 
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Mv  deal  departed  sister-in-law  was  very  wishful 
to  soo  you  one  of  our  family. 

EMMA.  Don't  touch  on  that,  Mrs  Varwell. 

M  kBY.  Hut  I'm  going  to.  I  want  you  to  understand 
ill. 1 1  in  Arthur's  mind,  even  his  great  legacy  is  dust 
and  ashes  compared  to  you,  Emma.  That's  love,  I 
may  tell  you. 

Emma.  I'm  sure  it  is.  You  mustn't  think  I've 
got  a  feeling  against  him,  or  anything  like  that. 
But  I  doubt  we  was  ever  meant  for  each  other.  I 
want  to  respect  Arthur,  and  marriage  often  breeds 
contempt,  Mrs  Varwell. 

Mary.  Not  with  a  man  like  him.  There's  nothing 
small  about  my  Arthur.  And  if  his  wise  old  aunt 
could  put  him  first,  a  child  like  you  well  might.  I'd 
take  Arthur  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  if  I  was  you, 
Emma,  and  ask  for  light  about  him.  Then  you 
might  see  your  duty. 

Emma.  My  duty  !  If  Arthur  ain't  going  to  be  a 
pleasure,  he's  nothing.  You  don't  marry  a  man  like 
Arthur  for  duty,  Mrs  Varwell.  In  fact  girls  don't 
marry  nobody  for  duty  nowadays. 

Mary.  More  shame  to  'em,  and  God  help  Holy 
Matrimony  in  another  generation.  What'll  happen 
to  it  I  tremble  to  think.  You'll  be  sorry  for  this, 
Emma.  Arthur's  virtues  are  so  high  as  his  pro- 
spects, let  me  tell  you. 

Emma.  Life's  afore  Arthur  to  prove  him — same  as 
it  is  afore  me.  We'll  go  our  ways  and  respect 
each  other,  ma'am. 
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Enter,  L.,  Arthur  in  black  with  black  bowler  hat. 
Minnie  and  Nelly  Masters  follow  him. 
They  wear  old-fashioned  black  dresses  and  hats, 
and  carry  black- edged  handkerchiefs.  Arthur 
is  gloomy,  Minnie  depressed,  and  Nelly  crying. 
Arthur  takes  a  chair  in  window  and  looks  at 
1  Ko-Ko: 

Mary.  No  more,  Nelly,  please.  Put  away  that 
handkercher  and  dry  your  nose.  There's  nothing  to 
cry  about.  She  was  a  faithful  Christian,  and  her 
reward  will  depend,  I  dare  say,  on  what  we're 
now  going  to  hear.  Be  sure  she  did  her  duty  to 
the  end. 

Minnie.  What  would  you  call  her  duty,  Mary  ? 

Mary.  The  family  and  the  family  name.  When 
Richard  goes  to  his  reward,  which  we  know  only  too 
well,  then  my  Arthur's  head  of  the  Varwell  race. 
The  name  rests  with  him,  and  she  well  knew  that. 

Emma.  There's  Joe. 

Mary.  Joe's  going  to  bide  single,  and  anarchists 
didn't  ought  to  be  allowed  to  breed  in  any  case. 

Nelly.  [Sotto  voce.]  Anarchists  didn't  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  breed  in  any  case. 

Mary.  'Tis  hard  to  believe  the  dangerous  likes  of 
him,  a  Varwell. 

Minnie.  The  young  are  always  dangerous. 

Emma.  Not  to  one  another,  Miss  Masters — only  to 
their  elders. 

Mary.  To  one  another  most  of  all. 
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Km  ma.  lie  was  at  tlio  graveside,  so  glum  as  any- 
body. 

Mary.  Hut  how  ?  In  his  workday  things  smelling 
of  the  sea.     An  insult  to  tho  dead. 

Emma.  Miss  Jenifer  always  loved  the  smell  of  the 

S(\l. 

Minnie.  Did  Joe  make  it  up  with  Cousin  Jenifer  ? 
Arthur.  He  did.     He  took  her  for  a  row  only  a 
week  before  her  fatal  illness,  and  Aunt  Jenny  quite 
forgave  him.     And  ho  apologised  to  me,  also,  and  I 
forgave  him,  Minnie. 
Minnie.  I'm  glad. 
Nelly.  I'm  glad  too. 

Arthur.  You  see,  Lydia  was  a  tender  subject. 
She's  an  orphan  and  Joe  seems  to  think  he's  got  to 
look  after  her.  He  always  wants  to  be  looking  after 
somebody — only  he  does  it  in  such  a  beastly  way. 

[Goes  and  looks  at  parrot. 

Mary.  [To  Emma.]  Go  and  talk  to  Arthur,  Emma. 

He's  a  lot  cast  down.     He'd  far  rather  have  his  old 

aunt  back   in   that  chair  than  her   money  in  his 

pocket. 

Emma.  So  would  us  all. 

Mary.  Have  you  seen  the  momentums  ? 

Minnie.  No,  what  be  they  ? 

Mary.  On  the  piano. 

[She  goes  to  Arthur.  Mary,  Minnie,  and 
Nelly  look  at  the  ship,  the  lobster,  the 
walking-stick  of  hippopotamus  hide,  and 
the  Bible.  Mary  shows  them  the  family 
tree  on  the  first  page. 
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Arthur.  What's  going  to  become  of  poor  old 
'  Ko-Ko,'  I  wonder  ? 

Emma.  I  couldn't  say.  He'll  come  back  to  you, 
I  expect,  with  all  the  rest. 

Arthur.  Never  called  her  by  her  name,  I  suppose? 

Emma.  Nevor,  so  Lydia  says. 

Arthur.  '  Ko-Ko '  and  me  know  what  it  is  to  be 
lonely,  Emma. 

Emma.  Well,  you've  both  got  a  good  deal  to  make 
up  for  it. 

Arthur.  Little,  you  know  !  Would  '  Ko-Ko ' 
bide  a  bachelor  if  he  could  help  it — any  more  than 
me  ? 

Mary.  The  family  Bible.  That'll  come  to  us  at 
the  farm  now. 

Nelly.  The  family  Bible  will  go  to  the  farm. 

Mary.  Take  the  parrot  into  the  kitchen,  Emma. 
He  might  screech  at  the  reading  and  put  out  Mr  B. 

[Exit  Emma,  R.,  with  the  bird. 

Minnie.  '  Ko-Ko '  will  be  down  in  the  will,  I 
expect.  I  hope  the  dear  woman  haven't  left  it  to 
us  by  any  chance.     We  don't  like  pets. 

Nelly.  Don't  like  pets. 

Minnie.  They  will  die  and  add  a  pang  to  life. 
Us  don't  hold  with  needless  pangs,  Nelly  and  me. 

Nelly.  No  needless  pangs  for  us. 

Mary.  Lyddy  says  he  misses  Miss  Varwell  cruel, 
poor  bird. 

Minnie.  Who  won't  ? 

Arthur.  By  God,  I  do  ! 

Nelly.  By  God,  I  do  ! 
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Minn'ik.  [To  . I rthur.]  What's  it  like  to  have 
thousands  of  pounds  and  a  house,  Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  It  won't  turn  my  head,  Minnio.  The 
thing  I  want  can't  be  left  in  no  will.  My  luck  lies 
wit  h  t  he  living,  not  the  dead.  Emma's  what  I  want, 
and  only  her. 

Nelly.  Only  her  ! 

Minnie.  And  she  won't  have  you  ? 

Arthur.  No. 

Minnie.  You  be  hopeful.  She's  the  ambitious 
sort.  All  red  girls  are  ambitious.  Wait  till  she  hears 
the  will.     Then  she'll  change. 

Nelly.  Oh  yes — she'll  change  when  she  hears  the 
will. 


Enter  Richard  Varwell,  L.  He  is  dressed  as  in 
the  Second  Act — fairly  tidy,  with  a  mourning 
band  on  his  left  arm.     He  is  smoking. 

Dick.  Mr  B.  not  come  ? 

Mary.  Put  your  pipe  out,  Richard. 

Dick.  Not  me.  Jenifer's  out  of  reach  of  smoke 
now. 

Mary.  We've  a  right  to  hope  so. 

Dick.  Anyway  it'll  kill  the  moths. 

Arthur.  Your  baccy  would  kill  elephants. 

Mary.  Don't  make  no  jokes  to-day,  Arthur. 

Dick.  If  I  don't  smoke,  I  shall  cry,  Mary.  I  hate 
to  see  that  empty  chair.  Nought  casts  me  down 
like  the  funeral  of  a  real  good  woman.  They're  so 
damned  scarce. 
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Nelly.  [Sottovoce.]  Good  women — damned  scarce! 

Minnie.  Be  quiet,  Nelly. 

[Nelly  puts  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

Mary.  A  fine  Christian  funeral,  and  everybody 
there,  and  wet  eyes  wherever  you  looked. 

Dick.  [Going  to  the  bottle  on  the  table  and  taking  out 
the  cork.]  Yes,  less  humbug  than  usual.  Real  team 
— buckets.  Jenifer  was  well  loved.  I  wept  like  a 
child  when  she  went  to  earth.  [Pours  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  smells  it.]  Peters'  two-and-ninepenny. 
She  thought  of  everything. 

[Drinks  the  wine  at  a  gulp. 

Minnie.  I  wonder  if  she  thought  of  everybody 
too? 

Mary.  There's  Thomas  Major.  Strange  she  didn't 
make  Arthur  joint- executor  along  with  Mr  B. 

Dick.  Not  strange  at  all.  Thomas  Major  was  her 
dearest  friend  on  earth. 


Enter  Thomas  Major  in  his  Sunday  black,  L. 

Mary.  I  was  saying  we  might  have  thought  my 
sister-in-law  would  have  looked  to  her  own  family 
for  joint-executor,  Mr  Major. 

Thomas.  She  might ;  but  she  didn't. 

Mary.  Do  you  know  how  the  will  goes  ? 

Thomas.  I  do  not,  Mary  Varwell.  None  knows 
that  but  Mr  B.  and  the  dead.  But  I'll  lay  my 
life  'tis  a  fine  orderly  will,  like  everything  else 
she  done. 

[Shakes  his  head  sadly  at  Jenifer's  empty  chair. 
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Minnie.  A  very  solemn  ovent  raiding  a  will. 

Dick.  'Specially  for  thorn  that's  loft  out. 

Nelly.  For  thorn  that's  left  out — oh  yes,  very 
solemn  for  them. 

Mary.  Always  a  careful  woman,  though  you 
couldn't  go  so  far  as  to  call  her  close.  But  she 
looked  ahead  and  felt  you  must  trust  tho  males  to 
lake  care  of  the  family. 

Thomas.  She  had  a  good  belief  in  her  own  sex, 
however,  though  not  envious  of  the  men. 

Minnie.  She  won't  forget  the  women,  I  expect, 
because  she  was  one  herself,  and  knows  how  they 
be  put  on. 

Dick.  Not  nowadays,  Minnie. 

Minnie.  Oh  yes,  we  are.  Man'll  always  keep  the 
apple  and  leave  us  the  core. 

Nelly.  And  leave  us  the  core  ! — oh  yes  ! 

Dick.  You  merciless  spinsters  make  me  shake  in 
my  shoes. 

Thomas.  Jenifer  had  a  very  fine  feeling  for  women. 
She  liked  to  see  'em  coming  into  their  own,  didn't 
she,  Emma  ? 

Emma.  Yes,  father — same  as  every  sensible 
woman  do. 

Mary.  The  family  depends  on  the  men,  don't  it  ? 
Women  can't  carry  on  their  own  families.  They 
leave  'em — to  carry  on  another. 

Nelly.  Carry  on  another — so  they  do. 

Dick.  Not  now.  The  modern  girl  would  sooner 
carry  anything  than  a  baby. 

Mary.  That's  what  I  say.     Lord  He  knows  where 
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the  babies  will  come  from  in  another  generation  or 
two. 

Dick.  You  women  will  make  a  corner  in  'em  and 
want  a  fortune  for  every  one. 

Arthur.  Is  Joe  coming  along,  Mr  Major  ? 

Thomas.  I  doubt  it,  Arthur.  He's  gone  out  to 
the  crab-pots. 

Mary.  Don't  want  to  look  at  anybody  else 
triumphing. 

Thomas.  Nothing  like  that.  But  you  know  his 
silly  views  about  property.  If  she  left  him  a  five- 
pound  note,  he'd  be  put  about. 

Dick.  A  very  just  woman  according  to  her  lights, 
and  I  dare  swear  not  the  least  of  us  overlooked, 
Thomas. 

Nelly.  [Sotto  voce.]  Not  the  least  of  us  over- 
looked. 

Dick.  But  there's  kind  justice  which  is  mercy, 
and  unkind  justice — which  ain't.  Justice  have 
mostly  got  a  bitter  flavour  for  everybody  when  it 
comes  to  'em,  and  yet  we're  always  yelping  for  it. 

Thomas.  You  can  trust  Jenifer  to  mix  mercy  with 
justice  and  make  it  stomachable. 

Dick.  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.  Though 
each  one  of  us  will  get  something,  yet  not  one  may 
see  the  justice  of  his  own  little  lot. 

Mary.  You  expect  a  bite  then,  Richard  ? 

Dick.  I  expect  a  surprise.  Knowing  Jenifer,  I'll 
bet  my  hat  her  justice  will  look  different  to  each  of 
us.  The  justice  we  praise  is  always  the  justice 
measured  to  somebody  else.     A  will's  like  a  Budget 
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— you  can't  ploaso  everybody,  and  only  a  fool  trios 
to.  But  the  wiso  ones — you  and  mo,  Mary — be  sure 
we  shan't  quarrel  with  her. 

Km  ma.  She  told  Lydia  she'd  be  here  at  the  reading, 
watching  over  us. 

Dick.  I  dare  say  she  will.  [Drinks  another  glass 
and  I  "Hi's  to  Jenifer's  chair.']  Here's  luck  and  a  bit  of 
fun,  my  old  dear. 

Minnie.  Don't,  Richard  !     You  make  me  shiver  ! 

.Mary.  She's  in  a  better  place,  I  should  hope. 

Thomas.  Neighbouring  with  the  angels — and  don't 
you  drink  all  that  sherry  wine  before  Mr  B.  comes, 
Dick.     He'll  want  a  drop  to  wet  his  whistle. 

Nelly.  Neighbouring  with  angels — oh  yes  ! 

[Looks  at  the  ceiling. 

Enter  Lydia,  L.,  followed  by  Mr  Baslow 
carrying  a  bag. 

Lydia.  Here's  Mr  Baslow  come. 

[She  crosses  and  is  going  off,  R.,  uhen  Mr 
Baslow  stops  her. 
Baslow.  Don't  you  go,  Lydia  Blake.     You're  not 
forgotten. 

Lydia.  Me,  Mr  Baslow  ! 

Baslow.  Yes,  your  kind  mistress  didn't  forget 
you. 

Emma.  Come  and  sit  here,  Lyddy. 

[Lydia  sits  by  Emma. 

Mary.  You  sit  o'  Mr  B.'s  right,  Arthur,  and  I'll 

sit  here  along  with  Minnie  and   Nelly,   and  your 
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uncle  will  sit  by  the  bottle — till  it's  empty,  according 
to  his  custom. 

[Mr  Baslow  takes  the  chair  arranged  for  him 
and  puts  his  bag  upon  the  table. 

Baslow.  A  very  dignified  interment — a  moving 
affair.  High  and  low  both  there — at  least  the  high 
sent  their  motor-cars — I  counted  four  of  them. 

Dick.  Try  Peters' — his  two-and-ninepenny,  Mr 
B.  ? 

Baslow.  No,  Richard,  thanks.  Sherry  never 
agrees  with  my  big  toe.  Are  we  all  here,  Thomas  ? 
I  don't  see  Joseph  Varwell. 

Emma.  Joe's  gone  to  the  pots. 

Nelly.  Gone  to  the  pots. 

Baslow.  He  was  at  the  grave  side  ?  He  helped 
to  carry  her  ? 

Thomas.  Certainly  he  did.  But  these  family 
gatherings  ain't  much  in  his  line,  you  understand. 
Remember  last  time. 

Mary.  He's  named  then  ? 

Baslow.  She  forgot  nobody.  She  went  her  way 
and,  of  course,  didn't  make  exactly  the  will  I  should 
have  wished  and  advised.  They  never  do.  When 
a  man  or  woman's  making  their  will,  they'll  take  the 
bit  between  their  teeth  and  be  independent  for  once 
in  their  lives.  In  many  cases  it's  the  only  inde- 
pendence they  ever  show.  That's  human  nature  ; 
and  many  a  hen-pecked  man  has  pecked  back  on  his 
death-bed,  though  he  was  frightened  to  do  it  sooner. 
I've  stopped  a  good  few  clients  that  wanted  to 
strike  from  the  grave.     I've  shown  'em  that  just 
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for  spite  they  may  be  endangering  tlieir  own  salva- 
tion. You  can  frighten  some  like  that.  But  there's 
nobody  so  obstinate  as  a  dying  man — except  a  dying 
woman.  Some  leave  their  money  to  anybody  on  earth 
rather  than  their  own  relations. 

Mary.  Shame  ! 

Baslow.  Others  delight  to  tie  it  up  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  lawyers  are  the  only  people  who 
ever  get  anything  solid.  Some  arrange  that  their 
heirs  shan't  come  by  the  money  till  they're  too  old 
to  enjoy  it.  Human  nature  again.  But  Miss 
Varwell  was  none  of  these.     She 

Dick.  You  sail  on,  Mr  B.  All  very  interesting, 
but  not  so  interesting  as  what  you've  got  in  your 
bag.     Let  my  sister  speak.     Let's  hear  Jenifer. 

Mary.  You  must  consider  the  strain  on  our 
nerves,  Mr  B. 

Baslow.  Yes,  your  nerves  will  be  strained  without 
a  doubt.     Things  are  as  they  are,  however. 

[Opening  his  bag  and  bringing  out  the  will. 

Arthur.  Will  anybody  have  a  piece  of  cake  ? 

Dick.  Dammy,  Arthur,  that's  what  we're  all  wait- 
ing for,  isn't  it  ?  Get  under  way,  Mr  B.,  and  cut  up 
the  melon. 

Baslow.  [Adjusting  his  glasses.]  Let  me  have 
silence,  then. 

Minnie.  Stop  twiddling  your  fingers,  Nelly. 

Nelly.  I  ain't  twiddling  my  fingers. 

Minnie.  Yes,  you  are. 

Mary.  Ssh  !     Ssh  !     Hush,  Nelly. 

Nelly.  I  ain't  twiddling  my  fingers. 
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Baslow.  [Reading.]  "This  is  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  me,  Jenifer  Varwell,  of  Sea  View- 
Cottage,  Yellow  Sands,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
made  this  20th  day  of  October  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
I  hereby  revoke  all  wills  made  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore." 

Thomas.  She  never  made  no  other  wills,  Mr  B. 

Mary.  Ssh  !     Ssh  ! 

Baslow.  [Reading.']  "  I  appoint  John  Baslow, 
Attorney-at-Law,  and  Thomas  Major,  fisherman, 
late  of  the  Royal  Navy,  both  of  Yellow  Sands  afore- 
said, to  be  my  executors  and  to  receive  five  pounds 
each  for  the  service  ;  and  I  direct  all  my  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  my  decease." 

Thomas.  She  never  had  no  debts.  A  fussier 
woman  about  money 

Mary.  Do  be  quiet,  Major. 

Baslow.  It's  all  right,  Thomas — only  the  legal 
way  of  putting  things.  Now  we  come  to  the 
bequests. 

Nelly.  The  bequests  ! 

Mary.  Ssh  !     Ssh  !     [They  all  stir  and  concentrate. 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
Lydia  Blake,  twenty  pounds,  my  mother-o' -pearl 
brooch,  in  the  right-hand  top  drawer  of  the  chest-of- 
drawers,  and  the  book  that  my  nephew  Joseph 
Varwell  gave  me  on  my  birthday.  And  I  thank  her 
for  all  her  patient  kindness  to  me  in  the  last  eighteen 
months." 
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Lyiua.  Oh,  fancy,  Mr  Baslow  ! 

Mary.  Ssh — ssh  !  Very  generous — very  generous. 
You're  a  lucky  girl,  Lydia. 

Lydia.  [Wiping  her  eyes.]  To  think  of  me  ! 

Emma.  Twenty  pounds  !     I  am  glad,  Lyddy  ! 

Nelly.  I  am  glad,  Lyddy. 

Dick.  Quiet  all ! 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  Unto  Emma  Major,  my 
parrot  '  Ko-Ko,'  the  red  beads  Nelly  Masters  gave 
me  on  my  birthday,  because  they  match  her  hair ; 
the  gold  chain  I've  worn  round  my  neck  since  I  was 
twenty-four,  and  the  battleship  worked  in  wool 
given  me  by  her  dear  father,  Thomas  Major,  in  1893, 
when  he  left  the  Navy." 

Emma.  Lucky  me  ! 

Arthur.  Lucky  '  Ko-Ko.' 

Emma.  [Rising  and  holding  up  the  wool-work  in  its 
glass  frame.]  'Twas  a  dear  treasure  of  hers,  I 
know. 

Thomas.  Like  her  to  give  it  to  you.  A  very  fine 
object  still,  if  the  moth  ain't  got  in  it. 

Lydia.  Oh  no — 'tis  perfect,  Mr  Major.  I've 
watched  over  it. 

Minnie.  A  picture  in  wool-work — fancy  ! 

Nelly.  Fancy  a  picture  in  wool-work  ! 

Thomas.  All  my  own  needle-work,  ladies.  That's 
the  old  "  Formidable  "  to  the  life. 

Mary.  Ssh  !  Ssh  !  We  mustn't  keep  Mr  B.  all 
day. 

Baslow.  There's  no  hurry.  May  everybody  be 
as  pleased  as  Emma. 

H 
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Emma.  I  am  pleased,  then — dear  Miss  Jenifer. 

[Wipes  her  eyes. 

Dick.  I'd  have  bought  the  parrot  off  you,  Emma. 
If  he'd  been  called  any  other  name  than  '  Ko-Ko'  ; 
but  if  there's  one  thing  I  hate,  it's  that  disgusting 
drink. 

Mary.  Sssssh  ! 

Baslow.  [Reading.']  "  Unto  Thomas  Major,  my 
affection  and  respect,  and  ten  pounds  for  a  mourning 
ring  or  other  memorial,  to  remind  him  of  his  old 
friend." 

Thomas.  Bless  her  heart !  I  don't  need  nothing 
to  remind  me.  The  Lord  knows  she's  took  my 
affection  and  respect  with  her  up  aloft. 

Dick.  Is  the  family  in  sight  yet,  Mr  B.  ?  Whose 
turn  next  ? 

Baslow.  Yours,  Richard. 

Dick.  Stand  by !  Wait  a  minute !  [Drinks  a 
glass  of  sherry.']  There !  Hold  my  hand,  Nelly, 
please. 

Baslow.  [Reading."]  "  Unto  my  dear  brother 
Richard,  one  hundred  pounds " 

Mary.  What  ? 

Dick.  He  said  one  hundred  pounds.  Bear  up, 
Mary ! 

Baslow.  "  One  hundred  pounds  to  be  spent  in 
cancelling  of  all  his  debts  round  about  the  country- 
side, and  in  new  clothes,  a  new  hat  and  new  boots — 
two  pairs  ;  but  not  in  alcoholic  drink  in  any  shape 
or  form.  And  I  trust  to  his  fine  Varwell  honour 
to  remember  and  respect  my  wishes." 
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Aktih  u.  You've  got  your  bite  all  right,  Uncle. 

Dick.  Bit  to  the  bone,  sure  enough!  Oh  Jenny! 
And  not  a  drop  to  wash  it  down  with. 

[Shakes  his  head  at  the  chair. 

Arthur.  You  buy  'Ko-Ko'  off  Emma.  He'll 
lain  you.     He's  teetotal,  'Ko-Ko'  is. 

Dick.  Two  pairs  of  new  boots — me  !  Have  I  got 
four  feet  ? 

Arthur.  You've  often  wanted  'em. 

Nelly.  Look  at  Richard  !     Tee — hee — heo  ! 

Dick.  So  much  for  Jenifer's  justice. 

Mary.  More  generosity  than  justice  if  you  ax 
me. 

Dick.  I  don't  ax  you — my  darling  ! 

Arthur.  When  the  debts  are  paid,  there'll  be 
plenty  of  liquor  flying  about  free  gratis,  eh,  Uncle 
Dick? 

Baslow.  There's  more  to  come. 

Dick.  For  me  ? 

Baslow.  For  you.  [Reads.]  "  And  my  love  and 
my  blessing  to  him,  and  my  prayer  that  he'll  pull 
himself  together  and  use  the  brains  his  Maker  gave 
him  to  save  his  soul  alive,  so  as  we  shall  meet  again 
in  the  Happy  Land." 

Nelly.  The  Happy  Land  !  [Looks  at  ceiling. 

Mary.  Do  be  quiet,  Nelly.     You  get  on  my  nerves. 

Dick.  Amen — amen  to  Jenifer. 

Arthur.  You  sign  the  pledge  and  chance  it, 
Uncle  Dick. 

Mary.  Too  late  for  that. 

Dick.  Ah  !     What  it  is  to   be  a   good   working 
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Christian !  I  mean  Jenifer,  Mary — not  you,  my 
dear.  But  you're  right — you're  always  right,  ain't 
you  ?     Too  late  to  sign  the  pledge  now. 

Minnie.  It's  never  too  late  to  sign  the  pledge, 
Richard. 

Nelly.  Never  too  late  to  sign  the  pledge. 

Dick.  But  there's  a  time  when  it's  too  late  to 
keep  it,  Nelly.  Get  on,  Mr  B.  Who's  the  next  to 
catch  it  ? 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  I  also  leave  to  him  the 
hippopotamus-hide  walking-stick  that  belonged  to 
his  grandfather." 

Dick.  Oh,  Jenifer — Jenifer  !  The  walking-stick  ! 
And  didn't  I  have  enough  of  the  hippopotamus-hide 
walking-stick  when  I  was  a  poor  little  boy  ? 

[Rubs  his  posterior. 

Mary.  Perhaps  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  have  more. 
...  Is  that  all  about  Richard  ? 

Baslow.  That's  all  about  Mr  Varwell.  [Reading.] 
"  Unto  my  cousins  Minnie  Masters  and  Nelly 
Masters " 

Minnie.  [Alert.]  Us ! 

Nelly.  Us! 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  My  dear  love " 

Nelly.  [Blankly.]  Her  dear  love- 


Minnie.  [Bravely.]  Love's  better  than  money, 
Nelly. 

Dick.  No  echo  to  that,  Nelly  ? 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  My  dear  love  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  apiece  for  their  nice  wool  shop  at 
South  Brent." 
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M\i:v.  [To  Major.]  She's  going  it !  Another  fifty 
oft  [Sniffs. 

Minnie.  That's  fifty  between  us,  Nelly  ! 

Dick.  Lovo's  all  the  better  for  being  gilded — eh  ? 
Mind  not  a  penny  on  drink,  you  girls  !  But  you 
might  run  to  a  new  hat  apiece. 

Minnie.  Now  we'll  be  able  to  put  up  the  bow 
window  us  have  longed  for  ! 

Nelly.  Oh  !     The  bow  window. 

Minnie.  Shall  Mr  William  Catt  build  it,  or  Mr 
Abel  Catt  ? 

Nelly.  Mr  William  or  Mr  Abel  ?  And  we'll  fill 
the  window  with  the  autumn  samples — what  a  joy  ! 

Minnie.  It'll  shake  South  Brent  to  the  roots  ! 

Nelly.  Shake  South  Brent  to  the  roots. 

Baslow.  If  you  ladies  will  let  me  go  on 

Minnie.  I  stand  corrected,  Mr  B. 

Nelly.  I  stand  corrected  too. 

Dick.  You  put  Nelly  in  your  bow  window,  Minnie, 
and  all  the  world  will  want  to  buy  her. 

Nelly.  [Whispering  to  Minnie.]  I'd  say  Mr 
William  Catt — his  work  lasts  longer. 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  Unto  Mary  Varwell,  my 
sister-in-law,  the  illuminated  text  which  hangs  over 
my  bed,  hoping  that  she'll  hang  it  over  hers  when 
I've  left  mine. 

[Baslow  peeps  over  his  papers  at  Mary. 
There  is  a  painful  pause.  Mary  stares 
round  her  and  fetches  out  her  smelling-salts. 

Arthur.  That's  not  all  for  mother  ? 

Baslow.  That's  all,   Arthur.     I  said  my  say  to 
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her.     But  it  was  the  deceased's  will,  not  mine,  you 
understand. 

Arthur.  A  damned  shame  then  ! 

Dick.  Fetch  Mrs  Varwell's  legacy,  Lydia. 

[Exit  Lydia,  R. 

Baslow.  One  of  those  little  eccentricities  that  give 
the  living  pain,  I'm  afraid.  You  find  few  wills  with- 
out them. 

Arthur.  I  can't  believe  she'd  have  forgotten 
mother. 

Mary.  [Bitterly.]  She  didn't,  old  cat ! 

Baslow.  I'm  afraid  she  cherished  a  conviction 
that  you  had  scratched  her  rather  often  too.  The 
old  hear  much  more  than  the  middle-aged  are  apt 
to  think,  Mrs  Varwell. 

[During  the  speech,  Lydia  enters  ivith  a  big 
illuminated  text.  She  puts  it  on  the 
mantel-shelf. 

Dick.  [Reading.]  "  And  there  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 
Well,  what's  the  matter  with  that,  Mary  ? 

Arthur.  The  matter  is  that  it  ain't  worth  two- 
pence. 

Dick.  There's  the  face  value,  Arthur. 

Mary.  Yes,  and  the  face  value's  aimed  at  my 
character.  It's  a  libel  from  the  grave — that's  what 
that  is. 

Thomas.  You  were  too  different-minded,  Mary. 
You  and  Jenifer  saw  life  too  different. 

Mary.  To  make  me  look  a  fool  afore  the  family  ! 

Arthur.  You  couldn't  look  a  fool,  mother. 
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Nelly.  [To  Minnie.]  William  Catt  then,  not  Abel  ? 

Minnie.  For  the  workmanship — yes. 

Dick.  Well,  the  written  word  remains.  And  the 
Gospel  word  likowiso  remains.  Wo're  in  the  samo 
box,  Mary — both  scored  off.  But  she  always  smiled 
on  the  younger  generation. 

Baslow.  I've  nearly  done  now. 

Dick.  Nearly  done  !  You  haven't  begun  !  This 
is  Jenifer  just  having  a  lark  before  she  settles  down 
to  the  serious  business.  [Shakes  his  head  at  chair.] 
Heartless  old  girl  ! 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  Unto  my  dear  elder  nephew, 
Arthur  Varwell,  of  Three  Elms  Farm,  Yellow  Sands, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage ;  the  Family  Bible,  and  the  giant 
lobster  in  the  glass  case  caught  by  his  grandfather  in 
1851." 

Mary.  Well  ?     Well  ?     Go  on 

Baslow.  That's  all  for  Arthur  Varwell. 

Mary.  My  God ! 

Dick.  Then  who  the  mischief  has  the  estate  ? 
Charity  ? 

Thomas.  Not  Arthur  ?  Going  out  of  the  family, 
MrB.  « 

Emma.  Not  Arthur  ? 

Mary.  [Staring  in  front  of  her.]  My  God  ! 

Dick.  Spit  it  out,  Baslow. 

Baslow.  [Reading.]  "  I  appoint  as  my  sole  re- 
siduary legate 

Nelly.  Mr  Abel  Catt 


Baslow.  Residuary    legatee — my    dear    younger 
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nephew,  Joseph  Varwell,  in  the  confidence  and  faith 
that  he  will  be  helped  by  his  Maker  to  live  a  wise 
lite  be  worthy  of  his  family,  keep  my  house,  and  do 
what  little  he  may  in  reason  to  right  the  under-dogs 
without  wronging  the  upper  ones."  Her  very  words, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — and  she  would  have  it  just 
so.  Signed,  you  see,  the  day  after  her  birthday, 
and  witnessed  by  my  clerk  and  old  Mr  Stringer  from 
next  door.  [Puts  the  Will  into  Dick's  hand. 

Arthur.  Joe  !     Well,  that  beats  cock-fighting. 

Minnie.  After  the  way  he  behaved  at  her  party 
and  all ! 

Nelly.  Her  party  and  all  ! 

Mary.  My  God !  Him — the  black  spot  on  the 
family  !     My  God  ! 

Baslow.  [Who  has  been  talking  to  Major.]  Yes, 
and  I  think  he  ought  to  hear  it  in  her  words  and  from 
my  lips. 

Thomas.  Run  down  to  the  foreshore,  Lyddy,  and 
find  Joe.  Tell  him  I  want  him — no  more  than  that. 
He'll  be  off  the  water  by  now. 

Lydia.  [Who  tries  in  vain  to  hide  her  joy.]  Oh  !  I 
will,  Mr  Major  !  [Exit  Lydia,  L. 

Thomas.  'Tis  human — very  human  indeed — to 
like  that  one  best  who  promises  worst.     Eh,  Mr  B.  ? 

Baslow.  Very  human  indeed,  Thomas. 

Dick.  Poor  Joe — this'll  be  a  terrible  nasty  knock 
for  him. 

Nelly.  A  terrible  nasty  knock  ! 

Thomas.  Jenifer  saw  something  hid  in  Joe,  as  we 
never  saw,  Richard. 
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Dick.  I  didn't  know  the  old  woman  had  so  mucli 
fun  bid  in  her. 

Minnie.  Fun  you  call  it  ? 

Dick.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mary.  My  God  ! 

Arthur.  Don't  keep  saying  "  My  God,"  like  the 
passing  bell  tolling,  mother.     The  thing's  done. 

Mary.  And  should  be  undone !  Dying  people 
didn't  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  wills.  She  was 
past  it.  A  sin  and  a  shame  and  us  must  fight.  And 
'tis  your  fault,  Baslow  !  You  could  have  shown  her 
sense. 

Arthur.  Steady  on,  mother !  You  mustn't  say 
that. 

Baslow.  Think  nothing  of  it,  Arthur.  I  quite 
sympathise  with  your  good  mother.  I  warned  you 
to  expect  surprises.  Mistaken  she  may  have  been, 
but  she  was  as  sane  as  yourself,  Mrs  Varwell. 

Mary.  To  give  all  to  an  anarchist  and  my  son 
flouted ! 

Dick.  What  does  it  figure  out  at,  Mr  B.  ? 

Baslow.  WThen  costs,  duties,  and  legacies  are  paid, 
Richard,  your  nephew  inherits  round  about  four 
thousand  pounds,  together  with  this  freehold  cottage 
and  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

Arthur.  And  why  not  ?  Joe's  all  right.  This'll 
knock  sense  into  him  and  steady  him  down — eh, 
Uncle  Dick  ? 

Dick.  True  for  you,  Arthur.  Nought  hits  an  anar- 
chist harder  than  a  legacy.  To  come  by  a  bit  of 
money  honestly  is  such  a  shock  for  'em  that 
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Mary.  Malice  and  hatred  —  and  all  hid — all 
hid! 

Arthur.  Steady,  Mother  ! 

Mary.  She'd  listen  to  me  time  and  again  and  nod 
her  wicked  old  head.  A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — 
that's  what  she  was,  and  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Thomas.  Don't  you  say  that,  because  I  won't  hen- 
it,  Mary  Varwell. 

Dick.  [Gets  the  text  from  the  mantel- shelf  and  gives 
it  to  Mary.]  Run  your  eye  over  that,  Mary. 

Mary.  [Snatching  text  and  tearing  it  in  half.] 
There  !  That  for  the  text  !  If  there  was  one  living 
woman  who  never  needed  to  be  told  charity  comes 
first — I'm  her  !  [Dick  much  amused. 

Thomas.  Life's  life,  and  you  must  take  what 
comes,  and  make  shift  to  do  without  what  don't 
come. 

Mary.  I  won't  take  no  insults  lying  down, 
whether  or  no,  and  more  shan't  my  Arthur. 

[She  cries. 

Arthur.  Cheer  up,  Mother  !  What's  wrong  after 
all  ?  I  can't  lose  what  I  never  had.  And  there's 
our  farm — nought  wrong  there.  I  can  work,  can't 
I  ?  I'll  cut  out  Joe  yet  and  die  a  richer  man  than 
him.  Money's  nought  compared  to  a  lot  else.  I've 
got  a  bigger  lobster  than  ever  Joe  will  catch  anyway 
— eh,  Emma  ?  [Looking  at  lobster  in  its  case. 

Emma.  Sure  enough,  Arthur  ! 

Mary.  'Tis  nothing  to  joke  about. 

Arthur.  Oh  yes,  it  is — a  very  fine  joke.  You 
wait  till  you  see  Joe's  face — eh,  Mr  Major  ? 
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Thomas.  That's  right,  Arthur.  You've  took  your 
physic  very  sensible. 

Arthur.  Getting  accustomed  to  physic,  I  reckon. 

This  ain't  much  of  a  dose  compared  with  some  I've  had. 

[Emma  is  regarding  Arthur  watchfully. 

Dick.  We  must  soften  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  Joe's  going  to  suffer  a  lot  worse  than  Arthur. 
We  shall  have  to  hold  down  Joe  over  this. 

Baslow.  A  great  mystery,  that  such  a  far-seeing 
woman  could  hope  in  that  doubtful  quarter  ;  but 
she  did.     She  trusted  him. 

Dick.  Here's  Arthur  facing  his  ugly  jar  like  a 
man ;  then  why  shouldn't  Joe  be  brave  and  face 
his  ?     Money  works  its  own  magic. 

Mary.  What  would  overtake  us  if  Joe  turned  it 
down  ? 

Dick.  That's  where  I'd  come  in — as  next  of  kin, 
Mary  !  There's  hope  yet — for  me  and  Arthur — not 
you,  I'm  afraid. 

Emma.  Come  and  see  my  '  Ko-Ko '  for  a  minute, 
Arthur.     He'll  be  lonely  out  there,  poor  chap. 

Arthur.  Jolly  glad  you've  got  him,  anyway.  He 
don't  know  his  luck  vet. 

■I 

Emma.  We'll  tell  him. 

[Exeunt  Emma  and  Arthur,  R. 

Minnie.  There's  nothing  like  a  bow  window  for 
catching  the  passer-by. 

Nelly.  I  never  pass  a  bow  window  without 
looking  in. 

Mary.  Where's  Providence — that's  what  I'm 
axing  myself. 
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Dick.  And  you  ain't  the  only  one,  Mary. 

Baslovv.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  u  our 
ways.  [Dick  brings  him  a  glass  of  wine. 

No,  Kichard,  sherry's  no  use  to  me.  [To  Mary.] 
I'm  with  you  in  lamenting,  Mrs  Varwell — up  to  a 
point. 

Thomas.  We  must  work  at  Joe  and  help  him  to  see 
sense. 

Nelly.  To  see  sense — oh  yes. 

Mary.  Sense  ?  You  can't  see  sense  if  you  only 
see  red.  [She  walks  about. 

Dick.  [Who  has  drunk  the  glass  of  sherry  and  is 
looking  out  of  the  window  smiling.']  Don't  you  look 
out  of  the  window,  Mary.  There's  more  yet  to 
shock  you  in  the  garden.  All  a  put-up  job  about 
1  Ko-Ko.'     There's  Arthur  kissing  another  girl. 

Thomas.  Not  Lydia  Blake  again  ? 

Dick.  No — not  Lyddy  this  time — a  red  one. 
Arthur  sees  red  quite  as  often  as  Joe. 

Thomas.  There  !  I  guessed  it  when  she  marched 
him  out.  [The  Twins  creep  to  the  window. 

Dick.  Mark  me,  Mary,  Arthur's  going  to  be  the 
happiest  man  in  Yellow  Sands  to-night,  bar  none  ! 

Mary.  She's  took  him — without  the  money  ! 

Thomas.  That's  it !  That's  Emma  !  She's  gone 
to  him  because  the  money  haven't. 

Baslow.  Human  nature  again,  and  Providence  on 
the  move  after  all — eh,  Mrs  Varwell  ? 

Mary.  How  can  he  keep  her  now  ? 

Minnie.  [Looking  out  of  the  window.]  He's  going 
to  keep  her  all  right.     They  be  hugging  beautiful. 
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Nelly.   Beautiful  hugging  sure  enough  ! 
Dick.  Shame,  girls    spying  on  lovers  ! 


Sitter  Arthur  and  Emma,  L. 

Aiitmur.  I've  got  her,  mother!  She's  come 
round.  She  loves  me !  Good  fortune — the  best 
ever  ! 

Nelly.  The  best  ever  ! 

Emma.  'Tis  along  of  the  way  Arthur  took  his  bad 
luck,  father.  I  do  love  him  dearly  now,  and  always 
shall. 

Dick.  Good  for  you,  Emma  !  And  didn't  Jenifer 
know  ?  Didn't  she  know  if  Arthur  netted  the  cash 
this  independent  creature  would  never  look  at  him  ? 
[Shaking  finger  at  Jenifer's  chair.]  You  deep  old 
bird,  Jenny. 

Arthur.  Kiss  her,  Mother.  She's  going  to  love 
you  too. 

Emma.  Yes,  I  am  then.  [Kisses  Mary. 

Dick.  More  work  for  you,  Mr  B.  Marriage  settle- 
ments— eh,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas.  Well,  that's  between  us  and  Mr  B. — eh, 
Arthur  ? 

Arthur.  The  lobster  first. 

Nelly.  The  lobster  ? 

Arthur.  The  lobster  to  go  along  with  '  Ko-Ko ' — 
eh,  Mother  ? 

Mary.  Behave  yourself  more  seemly,  Arthur ; 
and  her  scarce  cold  in  her  grave. 

Nelly.  The  lobster  scarce  cold  in  her  grave. 
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.Minnie.  No — poor  dear  Jenifer.     Mustn't  forget 
her,  who  remembered  us. 


Enter  Lydia  breathless,  L. 
Lydia.  I've  catched  him.     Here's  Joe,  Mr  Major. 

Enter  Joe,  L.     He  looks  round  suspiciously. 

Joe.  What  for  d'you  want  me  here  ? 

Thomas.  Because  your  place  is  here,  to  listen  to 
your  bit  of  the  will,  Joe.  Your  Aunt  ain't  forgotten 
you — nor  yet  the  under-dog. 

Joe.  Not  forget  the  out-of-works  ?  Then  she 
read  the  book  I  gave  her  !  Have  she  left  any  money 
to  the  poor,  Mr  B.  ? 

Baslow.  Well,  Joe,  she  hasn't  left  any  to  the  rich. 
That's  something  to  be  thankful  for,  you'll  say. 

Dick.  Sit  down  on  that  chair,  and  take  your  cap 
off,  and  don't  look  like  a  mad  dog  out  to  bite  your 
relations,  and  listen  to  Mr  B. 

[Joe  takes  off  his  cay  and  sits  down. 

Baslow.  [Reading.']  "  I  appoint  as  my  sole  re- 
siduary legatee,  my  dear  younger  nephew,  Joseph 
Varwell,  in  confidence  and  faith  that  he  will  be 
helped  by  his  Maker  to  live  a  wise  life,  be  worthy  of 
his  family,  keep  my  house,  and  do  what  little  he  may 
in  reason  to  right  the  under-dog  without  wronging 
the  upper  ones." 

Joe.  What's  a  residuary  legatee  ?  What  do  it 
mean  ? 
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I.aslow.  Ii  hum ns,  roughly  Speaking,  about  four 
thousand  pounds,  Joo,  and  this  house  and  its 
contents. 

Dick.  It  means  you're  a  bloated  capitalist,  Joe — 
a  profiteer,  rich  with  money  you  never  earned — a 
ohap  battening  on  the  sweat  of  the  poor — a  rascal 
wii  h  four  thousand  quid  in  his  bank,  who  ought  to 
be  taken  out  to  the  first  lamp-post  and  strung  up 
on  it. 

Joe.  Hell ! 

Thomas.  Order,  Joe  !  Your  Aunt  Jenifer  believed 
in  you — saw  good  in  you — hoped  for  you  !  and  if 
you  don't  rise  to  reward  her — then  shame  upon  you 
for  evermore. 

Joe.  [Shakes  his  head.]  Never !  Not  with  my 
opinions — I  won't  touch  it !     Not  a  penny  ! 

Dick.  If  you  refuse,  Arthur  and  I  collar  the  lot. 
Joe. 

Joe.  Not  Arthur  ?  Not  left  to  you,  Arthur  ?  Is 
it  true  what  these  old  men  be  telling  ? 

Arthur.  True  as  Gospel !  And  I've  got  something 
better  still. 

Joe.  Four  thousand  pounds  of  solid  money.  Is 
that  the  right  of  it,  Uncle  Dick  ? 

Dick.  The  right,  or  the  wrong,  of  it,  Joe.  It's  up 
to  you  to  show  which. 

Baslow.  It  was  Miss  Varwell's  steadfast  belief, 
my  lad,  that  if  you  had  a  head-piece  to  match  your 
heart,  her  money  would  be  safe  and  the  family 
name  respected.  And  though  you  gave  her  a  good 
few  opportunities  to  doubt,  still  she  trusted  you. 
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And  there's  nothing  so  obstinate  as  a  trusting  woman, 
Joe.     She  died  in  hope  of  you. 

Thomas.  And  'tis  for  you  to  make  good  that  hope 
and  honour  her  name. 

Emma.  You  must — you  must — for  her  fine  sake, 
Joe. 

Arthur.  My  future  wife,  Joe,  tells  you  that. 

Mary.  And  your  own  cousin  Arthur  tells  you 
that ;  and  don't  you  forget  what  he's  lost,  and  still 
can  look  on  the  likes  of  you  with  kind  eyes. 

Arthur.  Easy  to  be  kind  when  things  go  right. 

Mary.  Things  be  very  far  from  right. 

[Joe,  dazed,  stares  and  frowns,  but  says  nothinij 
while  they  buzz. 

Minnie.  Shake  hands,  Joe.  You'll  be  glad  to 
hear  your  dear  aunt's  left  me  and  Nelly  a  bow 
window.  And  we  do  hope  you'll  repay  her  love  by 
turning  a  good  Conservative. 

Nelly.  A  good  Conservative.  Nobody  with  four 
thousand  pounds  put  by  did  ought  to  be  anything 
else  but  a  good  Conservative,  Joe. 

Dick.  And  if  there's  any  nonsense,  I'll  lay  my 
hippo-hide  walking-stick  across  your  shoulders 
pretty  sharp,  Joe.  [Flourishes  it. 

Arthur.  And  I'll  set  my  lobster  at  you. 

Thomas.  [To  Dick  and  Arthur.]  Go  light — go 
light !  Don't  fool  with  him.  He  won't  stand  it. 
[To  Joe.]  You  must  get  used  to  the  idea  and  face  it 
in  a  big  spirit,  my  lad.  This  be  the  day  of  your  life, 
remember. 

Arthur.  Bear  up,  Joe  ! 
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Joe.  I'm  caretaker  for  the  money — that's  what 
I  am. 

Dick.  That's  right — "  caretaker."  Grasp  that  and 
the  battle's  won.  The  family  name,  Joe — the 
family  house,  Joe.  Your  credit — your  duty  to  your 
neighbour,  and  your  duty  to  yourself.  You  can't 
put  yourself  outside.  You  must  take  your  place  in 
the  world  now,  Joe. 

Thomas.  Talk  sense  to  him,  Richard.  It's  only 
sense  Joe  wants. 

Minnie.  When  should  you  say  we  might  hope  to 
touch  the  money,  Mr  B.  ? 

Nelly.  We're  very  wishful  to  touch  the  money, 
you  understand,  because  Mr  William  Catt's  a  great 
one  for  something  on  account. 

Baslow.  You  can  safely  go  ahead,  ladies.  The 
money  won't  be  long  delayed. 

Minnie.  Then  we'll  say  "  Good-bye,"  please.  We 
must  step  out  for  the  'bus,  Nelly.  [Shaking  hands.] 
Good-bye  all  and  God  bless  everybody,  I'm  sure. 

Nelly.  [Shaking  hands.]  Bless  everybody. 

Arthur.  And  you'll  come  to  my  wedding,  mind. 
I  ain't  going  to  wait  long. 

Nelly.  He  ain't  going  to  wait  long  ! 

Minnie.  Us  mustn't  forget  that  saint,  dear 
Jenifer,  however. 

Nelly.  Never,  never  forget  that  saint,  Jenifer. 
Abel  Catt  will  hate  for  William  to  have  it.  But 
along  with  William  we're  safer. 

[Exeunt  Minnie  and  Nelly,  L.     Lydia  opens 
the  door  for  them. 
i 
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Baslow.  Well,  that  lets  me  out.  If  there's  any- 
thing anybody  wants  to  know,  or  wishes  me  to  do 
it  shall  be  done.  And  you'd  best  pay  me  a  visit, 
Joseph  Varwell,  so  soon  as  Mr  Major  can  spare  you. 
I'm  at  your  service.     Good  day,  all. 

Thomas.  And  thank  you,  Mr  B.,  for  your  trouble. 

Dick.  Ditto  here.  The  family's  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr  B. 

Mary.  Though  I  shall  always  say  you  might  have 
influenced  her  for  good.  But  I  dare  say  you  knew 
what  would  suit  your  own  book  best. 

[Dick  picks  up  the  torn  pieces  of  the  text  and 
puts  them  together,  then  looks  at  Mary. 

Baslow.  She  was  like  the  rest  of  your  sex,  ma'am 
— she  went  her  own  way,  and  had  the  last  word. 

[Exit  Mr  Baslow.     Lydia  lets  him  out. 

Arthur.  And  a  jolly  good  way — eh,  Joe  ? 

Emma.  For  Lord's  love,  Joe,  don't  look  as  if  you 
was  going  to  be  hung.  Do  smile  for  once  in  your 
young  life. 

Lydia.  Nobody's  ever  seen  him  smile,  Emma.  I 
doubt  he  can. 

Joe.  [Looks  at  her.]  Little  you  know  what  this 
means  to  me — least  of  all  you  women. 

Arthur.  A  bit  of  a  facer ;  but  nobody  ever 
accused  you  of  being  a  coward.  You  must  stand  up 
to  it,  Joe  ;   you  must  conquer  it. 

[Mary  and  Thomas  talk  aside. 

Dick.  He's  thinking  how  to  "  blue  "  it,  ain't  you. 
Joe  ? 

Joe.  Yes,  I  am.  [Exit  Lydia,  R. 
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Dick.  Poor  Arthur  can't  touch  his  bit  till  he's 
married  that  red  girl — a  cruel  fate  for  him.  Yes — 
Arthur  will  soon  be  an  under-dog  himself  now. 

Emma.  How  dare  you  say  that,  Dick  ? 

Arthur.  [To  his  mother.]  Emma's  coming  home 
to  tea,  and  she  wants  '  Ko-Ko '  to  settle  at  the  farm 
right  away. 

Mary.  You'd  best  to  take  the  family  Bible. 
Arthur,  and — and  the  lobster,  and  put  the  creature 
in  the  lumber  room  till  I  can  handle  it.  It  won't 
chime  with  none  of  our  decorations  till  I've  painted 
it  gold  to  match  the  chiffonier.  And  don't  you  lay 
any  other  book  on  top  of  the  Bible,  please.  Be 
very  careful  of  that. 

Enter  Lydia  with  '  Ko-Ko,'  R. 

Mary.  Wait.  Wrap  it  in  the  red  shawl  I  gave 
your  aunt.     Fetch  it,  Lydia. 

[Exit  Lydia,  R. 

Dick.  You  ain't  got  no  right  to  that  shawl, 
Mary. 

Mary.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  Joe'll  want  to  wear 
it,  will  he  % 

Joe.  Take  the  shawl  and  welcome.  Take  any- 
thing.    She'd  like  you  to  have  it  back,  I  expect. 

Mary.  It  ain't  for  myself.  I'll  never  wear  nothing 
she  wore. 

Emma.  Wish  us  joy,  Joe. 

Joe.  I  advised  Emma  against  you,  Arthur,  and 
that's  why  she's  took  you,  no  doubt.     But  I'm  glad 
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now  she  has.  She's  all  right,  and  if  you  behave, 
she'll  reward  you  and  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
Family,  I  dare  say.  And  give  a  great  addition  to 
it  also. 

Dick.  The  Family  !  That's  right — remember  the 
Family. 

Emma.  There's  praise.     Thank  you,  Joe. 

Arthur.  He's  thawing  already  !  Us  ought  to  be 
the  two  happiest  men  in  Yellow  Sands  to-day — you 
and  me,  Joe. 


Enter  Lydia,  R.     She  gives  the  shawl  to  Mary, 
ivho  wraps  the  Bible  in  it. 

Mary.  Now,  Arthur. 
Arthur.  Kight-o  ! 

Joe.  [Gravely.]  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  all  right. 
I'll  think  upon  a  wedding  present  if  I  can. 

Arthur.  Hark    at    the    millionaire !     Come    on, 
Emma. 

Emma.  I'll  remember  that,  Joe. 

[Exeunt  Arthur  carrying  '  Ko-Ko '  and  the 

lobster,  and  Emma  carrying  the  Bible  in 

Jenifer's  shawl,  and  the  picture  of  the 

ship  in  wool-work.     Lydia  goes  off  with 

them,  L. 

Dick.  Don't    let    this    shake   your   faith,    Mary. 

Things  will  happen  as  they  must ;  but  there's  always 

our  own  virtue  to  fall  back  upon,  when  the  world 

wounds  us.     For  the  rest,   we  must  all  keep  our 

tempers  as  best  we  may. 
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Mary.  Nobody  will  catch  m<k  losing  my  temper. 
I  never  have  and  I  never  will.  Providence  can  try 
to  make  me,  but  it  won't  succeed.  And  nobody  else 
will  ever  make  me,  whatever  injustice  I'm  called  to 
suffer.  [Angrily.']  If  me  and  mine  are  slighted  by 
the  dead,  then  let  the  dead  be  rewarded  for  it — and 
I  hope  she  will  be. 

Thomas.  You  come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me, 
Mary  Varwell.  This  marriage  be  going  to  draw  our 
families  together,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
Emma  don't  go  to  Arthur  empty-handed.  I'm  a 
tolerable  snug  man. 

Mary.  You're  a  just  man  I  believe.  [To  Joe.]  And 
may  you  be  guided  by  the  Lord,  Joe — though  I've 
little  hope  you  will  be. 

[Exeunt  Mary  and  Major,  L. 

Joe.  There's  two  things  on  my  mind  now.  And 
this  fearful  affair's  the  first.  Such  a  hugeous  pile  of 
money  didn't  ought  to  belong  to  one,  but  to  all, 
Uncle  Dick.  A  terrible  thing  to  happen  to  a  man 
with  my  principles. 

Dick.  Very  terrible  indeed — a  very  nasty  reminder 
of  life's  ugly  ways.  Sit  down  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine.  [Empties  bottle  into  his  own  glass.]  There  ! 
If  they  haven't  drunk  it  all  !  [Finishes  the  bottle. 

Joe.  Big  money  did  ought  to  do  big  work.  And 
that's  what  it  shall  do !  Big  work !  Four  thousand. 
Mr  B.  said  ? 

Dick.  Have  you  got  an  idea  how  to  spend  four 
thousand  pounds  ? 

Joe.  Yes,  I  have,  then.     I  see  a  way — short  and 
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sharp.  But  I  ain't  a  flier  at  figures  and  you  can 
give  me  a  tip. 

Dick.  My  tip  is  to  sit  tight  till  you  get  a  notion 
of  what  the  money  means.     Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

Joe.  No  hurry  with  a  million  unemployed  ?  Can 
they  wait  while  I  count  this  cash  ?  I  don't  know 
much  about  capital,  but  this  I  do  know  ;  my  thou- 
sands of  pounds  are  going  a  tidy  long  way  to  take 
off  the  strain  for  a  bit. 

Dick.  I  see.  But  remember  you  must  keep  this 
house  and  be  just  to  the  upper-dogs.  'Twas  her 
command,  Joe. 

Joe.  The  upper- dogs  can  look  after  themselves. 
To  help  the  poor  don't  hurt  the  honest  rich — if  there 
are  such  people.  This  money  is  going  to  the  out- 
o'-works — every  stiver — to  give  'em  a  little  breathing 
space  and  comfort,  and  find  'em  a  tidy  bit  of  meat 
for  once,  and  clothes  and  boots  for  their  childer. 

Dick.  Don't  talk  about  clothes  and  boots  to  me, 
Joe. 

Joe.  They  shall  have  the  lot  this  instant  moment, 
Uncle  Dick.  That's  the  best  I  can  think  to  do,  and 
I  will  do  it. 

Dick.  Well,  the  money's  yours.  You're  free. 
We'll  just  find  how  it  figures  out.  Where's  Lyddy  ? 
[Goes  to  door  R.  and  calls  through  it.]  A  pencil  and 
paper,  Lyddy.  Joe's  going  to  make  a  new  world 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I'm  lending  him  a 
hand. 

Joe.  Not  a  new  world — only  just  a  bit  of  peace  and 
comfort  for  the  old  one. 
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Lydia  enters  with  'pencil  and  paper,  which  she 
gives  to  Richard. 

Dick.  That's  right.  Now  we'll  soon  get  Utopia 
started  on  a  solid  monetary  basis,  Joe. 

Joe.  Don't  you  laugh.    It  ain't  no  laughing  matter. 

Dick.  We'll  see  if  it  ain't.  Let  Lyddy  stop  and 
help.  Woman's  wit  will  often  throw  light  on  a 
problem. 

Joe.  She  ain't  got  enough  wit  to  throw  on  her 
own  problems. 

Dick.  We  can  often  help  others,  though  we  can't 
help  ourselves.  A  man's  own  self  is  always  the 
hardest  person  to  help  in  my  experience. 

Joe.  [To  Lydia.]  Sit  there,  then,  and  listen,  and 
speak  when  you're  spoke  to,  Lyddy. 

Lydia.  Yes,  Joe.  [She  sits. 

Dick.  Now  for  what  these  brave  figures  can  tell 
us.  Four  thousand  is  just  four  thousand  and  no 
more. 

Joe.  And  a  million  men  are  a  million  men. 

Dick.  They  are ;  but  who  knows  what  a  million 
men  mean  ?  My  poor  brains  can't  figure  a  million, 
Joe. 

Joe.  Mine  can  easy  enough.  I  reckon  'em  in 
hungry  rows,  with  their  families  behind  'em. 

Dick.  [Writes.]  What  do  we  find  then  ?  One 
pound  is  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies ;  and 
multiply  that  by  ten,  you  get  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pennies. 
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Joe.  Never  mind  about  pennies.  I  don't  want 
no  peddling. 

Lydia.  Look  after  the  pennies  and  the  pounds 
will  look  after  themselves,  eh,  Mr  Varwell  ? 

Joe.  I'm  looking  after  the  out-of-works,  not  the 
pennies. 

Dick.  Now  multiply  by  ten  again  and  you  find  a 
hundred  pounds  to  be  twenty-four  thousand  pennies. 
Therefore  a  thousand  pounds  will  give  you  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pennies ; 
and  since  you've  got  four  thousand  pounds  at  your 
service,  you  command  a  regiment  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pennies — so  there  you  are,  Joe  ! 
[He  casts  down  pencil  and  paper.]  Hand  over  your 
legacy  to  the  out-of-works,  and  there'll  be  just  about 
enough  to  give  the  poor  heroes  a  box  of  matches 
all  round.  Matches,  but  no  tobacco,  Joe.  And 
what  are  matches  without  'baccy  ?  Salmon  without 
cucumber. 

Joe.  [Amazed.]  Not  a  penny  each  ? 

Lydia.  Who'd  believe  it  ? 

Dick.  If  you  was  to  dole  'em  out  pennies,  there'd 
still  be  forty  thousand  penniless,  Joe. 

Joe.  Blast  capital  !     Not  enough  ? 

Dick.  No  capitalist  has  ever  got  enough,  Joe. 

Lydia.  If  you  can't  help  all,  you  can  help  some, 
Joe. 

Dick.  Woman's  wit  you  see  !  To  help  a  million 
all  at  once,  we  must  look  to  the  rascals  who  pay 
income  tax  and  super-tax,  Joe,  and  all  they  villains 
and  scamps  who  have  had  the  wit  to  earn  big  money, 
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or  tho  luck  to  inherit  it.  We  squeeze  the  rich 
for  their  poorer  neighbours — squeeze  'em  alive,  and 
squeeze  'em  dead,  and  squeeze  'em  harder  and  harder 
every  year,  till  soon  there  won't  be  a  rich  man  left 
in  England.  The  levy  on  capital  is  going  on  fine. 
Joe,  while  everybody  pretends  it  can't  be  done. 

Lydia.  Do  something  you  can  do,  Joe. 

Dick.  Exactly — a  useful  stroke  for  your  own  near 
neighbours  here  and  now.  Let  charity  begin  at 
Yellow  Sands,  my  boy.  Since  things  are  as  they 
are  and  Communism's  no  more  yet  than  a  bad  smell 
from  the  north-east,  just  put  what  you  can  do  before 
what  you'd  like  to  do,  Joe.  Don't  waste  time 
dreaming — get  on  with  it. 

Joe.  What  if  I  sent  the  lot  to  Russia  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  Jenifer,  Jenifer,  d'you  hear  him  ?  No, 
my  son,  you  build  upon  our  foreshore  a  good,  stout 
fisherman's  refuge  and  shelter — a  nice,  solid  place 
with  its  eyes  to  the  sea  and  handy  to  the  boats, 
where  there'd  be  a  fire  burning  and  a  cup  of  damned, 
beastly  cocoa  in  winter  for  every  man  when  he 
comes  ashore.  A  place  of  comfort  and  good  cheer 
for  your  pals  and  fellow-workers. 

Joe.  You  couldn't  build  a  proper  brick  and  tiled 
refuge  for  that  money  ? 

Dick.  Even  with  bricklayers  and  their  friends  in 
their  present  mind,  it  could  be  done,  Joe.  You 
might  lift  a  very  fine  shelter  and  look-out  for  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds.  I  dare  say  the  masons  round 
here  would  take  five  or  six  hundred  years  to  build 
it ;  but  still  it  can  be  done. 
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Lydia.  The  food  and  drink  would  pay  for  itself — 
and  a  job  for  an  out-of-work  woman  to  serve  'em. 
I'm  out  o'  work  myself  come  to  think  of  it. 

Joe.  You  shall  have  it,  if  you'll  chuck  this  man 
that's  fretting  you.     A  pound  a  week. 

Lydia.  A  pound  a  week  !     You'd  be  ruined  ! 

Dick.  Steady !  Steady  !  One  thing  at  a  time. 
I  may  take  over  the  shelter  myself  and  serve  the 
cocoa.  A  fine  addition  to  Yellow  Sands  we'll  have 
— a  good,  worthy  thought  for  the  under-dog — 
especially  the  under  sea-dog — eh,  Joe  ? 

Lydia.  Oh,  Joe !  How  splendid !  And  what 
about  Joe  himself,  Mr  Varwell  ? 

Dick.  Yes — that's  right.  Now,  how  about  you, 
Joe? 

Joe.  I  don't  want  nothing. 

Dick.  Don't  you  ?  Then  you  must  bend  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  that's  me.  Brains  we  can't 
buy  you,  but  you'll  do  your  proper  work  henceforth 
as  a  licensed  crabber  in  your  own  boat  ;  and  pre- 
sently you'll  find  work  for  other  workless  men,  who 
want  it. 

Lydia.  That's  true.  There's  nought  like  money 
to  find  work  for  others,  Joe. 

Joe.  By  Gor  !  I  believe  you're  right.  When  it 
comes  to  finding  work,  the  first  thing  is  to  find 
wages,  ain't  it,  Uncle  Dick  ? 

Dick.  To  my  simple,  old-fashioned  mind  it  looks 
like  it,  Joe.  The  feast  of  treason  and  the  flow  of 
dole  don't  find  work.  A  few  out-of-works  with  a 
good  job  are  better  than  a  match-box  for  a  million 
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of  'em.  The  business  of  capital  is  to  make  work, 
Joe,  and  the  more  capital,  the  more  work.  Try  and 
get  that.  And,  meantime,  you  live  here,  as  Jenifer 
decreed  you  should,  and  grow  your  own  cabbages, 
and  earn  your  own  money,  and  wait,  patient  and 
hopeful,  for  the  bloody  revolution  to  burst  upon  us 
in  the  Lord's  own  time.     How  about  that,  Joe  ? 

Lydia.  Oh,  Joe  !     Your  own  boat  and  all ! 

Joe.  I'll  do  it !  I'll  build  the  shelter — afore 
winter.  I'D  soon  lam  the  masons  how  many  bricks 
a  man  did  ought  to  lay  in  a  day  ! 

Dick.  Spoke  like  a  damned  capitalist,  Joe  ! 

Lydia.  And  your  very  own  boat,  and  a  bit  o'  work 
for  an  out-o'-work. 

Dick.  And  that's  you,  Lyddy.  As  to  the  boat, 
you  have  a  talk  with  your  master,  if  I  may  venture 
to  use  the  word,  Joe.  Thomas  Major  will  tell  you 
all  about  that  and  where  to  buy  it. 

Joe.  The  shelter's  what  matters  first.  I  can  see 
it  rising,  Uncle  Dick  ! 

Dick.  It  shall  be  called  the  "  Joseph  Varwell 
Shelter,"  so  as  your  name  isn't  forgot  when  you're 
forgot  yourself,  Joe. 

Joe.  No,  by  God  !  It  shall  be  called  the  "  Jenifer 
Varwell  Shelter  !  "     'Twas  her  money. 

Dick.  Good,  Joe,  good !  [Looking  at  Jenifer's 
chair.]  D'you  hear  that,  old  sport  ? 

Lydia.  Miss  Jenifer  loved  the  sea  and  the  fisher- 
men.    She'll  love  the  shelter,  Joe. 

Joe.  [Picking  up  the  calculations  and  frowning  at 
them.]  Figures  can't  lie,  I  suppose  ? 
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Dick.  Very  easy  indeed,  Joe  ;  but  they've  told 
the  troth  in  my  hands.  Figures  are  honest  if  you 
let  'em  be. 

Joe.  I  must  keep  this  old  house,  you  say  ? 

Dick.  Most  certainly.  Varwell  property  for  a 
hundred  years.     She  bade  you  keep  it. 

Joe.  Come  and  live  along  with  me  in  it  then, 
Uncle  Dick. 

Dick.  No,  Joe.  I  couldn't  live  in  it ;  but,  just 
to  pleasure  you,  I  dare  say  I'll  drop  in  and  die  in  it 
some  day. 

Lydia.  Don't  'e  tell  like  that,  Mr  Varwell.  Us 
won't  have  you  dying. 

Joe.  There's  only  one  thing  else  for  the  minute 
then — this  girl.  [Pointing  to  Lydia. 

Lydia.  Me,  Joe  ? 

JoE;  Yes — you.  Bide  where  you  are  and  list  to 
me.  [To  Dick.]  Some  chap — name  unknown — have 
made  her  care  for  him,  and  now  he's  hanging  off  and 
fretting  the  woman.  And  until  I've  given  him  hell 
and  taught  him  manners  and  dragged  him  to  marry 
her,  I  won't  rest  no  more.  I  thought  very  well  of 
her  myself  once  and  told  her  so  ;  but  she's  after 
some  worthless  rip  round  about  here,  and  he's  got 
to  be  spoke  to. 

Dick.  Quite  right !  Don't  you  stand  no  non- 
sense. Your  Aunt  Jenifer  thought  the  world  of 
Lyddy. 

Lydia.  Please — I [Going. 

Joe.  Bide  there.  I'll  see  this  through  to-day  and 
get  it  off  my  mind. 
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Dick.  Out  with  his  name,  Lyddy. 

Lydia.  I  won't  then.     Let  me  go,  please. 

Joe.  [Stopping  her.]  List  to  me.  If  it's  money 
the  man  wants  to  start  a  home,  I  can  do  a  bit,  1 
dare  say. 

Lydia.  No,  Joe — please,  Joe — let  me  go  ! 

Joe.  [Turning  from  her.]  Be  all  women  fools  *? 

[Lydia  is  going  off,  R. 

Dick.  Far  fewer  than  we  think,  Joe.  Come  back, 
girl.  I  know  the  man  !  Jenifer  told  me  all  about 
him. 

Joe.  You  know  the  creature  ? 

Lydia.  Please — please,  Mr  Varwell. 

Dick.  He's  quite  well-to-do,  clean  living,  healthy. 
Mad  off  and  on,  like  all  of  us,  but  might  learn  a  bit, 
if  Lyddy  could  spare  time  to  teach  him.  And  he 
seems  to  love  Lydia  in  his  own  queer,  damn-fool 
fashion. 

Joe.  Then  why  the  mischief  do  the  lunatic  hang 
fire  ? 

Dick.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  But  you  must 
find  out.  As  to  his  name,  the  silly  ass  is  known 
round  here  as — Joe  Varwell ! 

Lydia.  Don't  you  listen  to  him,  Joe. 

Dick.  He  won't  no  more.  He'll  listen  to  nobody 
but  you  no  more.  [Gets  his  hat  and  the  hippo-hide 
walking-stick.]  There  you  are,  Jenifer !  Jenifer 
watch  over  you,  you  poor  zanies  ! 

[Exit  Dick,  L. 

Joe.  Me  !     Me  !     Say  he's  a  liar  ! 

Lydia.  No,  Joe — he  isn't. 
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Joe.  Oh,  Lyddy  !  Me  ?  And  all  the  world  to 
choose  from  ! 

Lydia.  But  your  fine  ideas,  Joe. 

Joe.  I  ain't  gone  back  on  one  of  'em.  The 
Leaders  marry,  don't  they  ?  And  what's — what's  a 
big  house  all  alone  ?  And  what's  love  all  alone  ?  I 
told  you  I  loved  you,  mind,  and  I  never  stopped — 
hard  though  I  tried.  Can  I  take  you  in  my  arms, 
Lyddy  ?  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  marry  me, 
Lyddy  ? 

Lydia.  If  you  think  I'm  equal  to  you,  Joe. 

Joe.  [Holding  her  in  his  arms.]  Equal  to  any  man 
as  ever  lived.     And  loved  me  all  the  time  ? 

Lydia.  I  did  then — long — long  afore  you  chucked 
me. 

Joe.  And  Aunt  Jenifer  knew  it  ? 

Lydia.  She  found  out  somehow. 

Joe.  I'll  put  up  the  biggest  stone  ever  was  seen 
in  our  churchyard  to  her,  Lyddy  !  I'll  lift  one  of 
they  huge  stone  tea-urns  on  a  pedestal. 

Lydia.  She  wouldn't  like  that.  A  nice,  white 
marble  cross  with  some  of  them  double  pink  sea- 
daisies  was  her  hope. 

Joe.  You'd  say  the  churchyard  wasn't  the  place 
for  tea-urns  ? 

Lydia.  She'd  a  lot  sooner  it  stood  on  our  table. 

Joe.  "  Our  table  !  "     And  you  behind  it  ? 

Lydia.  Yes,  if  you  please,  Joe. 

Joe.  You  dazzling  wonder  !  'Tis  almost  too  much 
for  one  man,  Lyddy.  I  did  ought  to  go  shares  with 
the  world  ! 
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Lydia.  You   ain't   going   to   share   me  with   the 
world,  Joe. 

Joe.  You'll  help  to  look  after  the  under-dogs — 
the  best  we  can  together  ? 

[Taking  her  in  his  arms  again. 
Lydia.  No,   Joe.     You'll   look   after  the   under- 
dogs— and  I'll  look  after  you. 

[For  the  first  time  in  the  play  Joe's  face  breaks 
into  a  smile,  and  they  kiss. 
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